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Birlee 


These ardent spotters are authorities on all makes of cars. 
When they are driving cars of their own they will 


place complete reliance upon components processed in 


Birlec equipment. Engine, gear box, transmission, brakes, 


electrical equipment and body fittings ; all these depend, at 
some stage in manufacture, on Birlec heat treatment 


furnaces and induction heaters, 


BIRLEC LIMITED 


Equipment for 
heat treatment, melting 


and moisture adsorption 





Ey An A.E.!. Company 


BIRMINGHAM 24 and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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ECONOMICS ASSISTANT 


The English Electric Company Ltd. 
at Stafford requires an Economics 
graduate to assist in the preparation 
of market forecasts and studies of 
the Company’s competitive position 
in addition to the interpretation of 
general economic information. 


An engineering background with an 
understanding of statistics and some 
experience in market research or 
forecasting is desirable but not 
absolutely essential. Please write 
giving full details to Dept. C.P.S., 
336/7 Strand, London, W.C.2, quot- 
ing reference EC1297S. 


VEHICLE 


CONTRACTS 
LIMITED 


Britain’s largest CONTRACT HIRE organisa- 


tion offer all types of Cars and Commercial 


Vehicles on Contract Hire. 


Get in touch now with : 
VEHICLE CONTRACTS LTD. 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 3588 


COMMON SENSE SAYS CONTRACT HIRE 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD 
” THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD 


*, HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY 
ENGINEERING LTD 
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& STEEL WORKS ENGINEERING LTD 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO. LTD. THORNABY-ON-TEES STOCKTON-ON-TEES MIDDLESBROUGH LONDON JOHANNESBURG TORONTO SYDNEY CALCUTTA 
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Building the 


Building Blocks 


of Petrochemicals 


P is for petrochemicals. P is also for plastics, 

a familiar example of the role petrochemicals play 

in improving our living. A is for Acetylene 

the basic building block for synthetic fibres and a 
host of other chemicals. A is also for 

Ammonia the prime building block of manufactured 

| fertilisers. B is for Butadiene the most important 
building block for synthetic rubber. E is for Ethylene 
the only building block of polythene and fundamental 
‘ to many other important products. K is for 
Kellogg—Kellogg International Corporation—one of 


the world’s foremost designers and constructors of plants for 
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I is for invitation—the invitation to all chemical and 


petroleum companies to review with Kellogg engineers 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON - W.I 
SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS . THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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CAN 

A 

HOLIDAY 
AT 

SEA 

HELP 

YOU 

IN 

YOUR 
BUSINESS? 


YOU’RE TRAVELLING TO THE STATES? A business trip; not your first perhaps. 
Important people to meet, a big deal to arrange; this visit must be a success. 

The British often expect Americans and Canadians to be just like them- 
selves. A sudden discovery that they are quite different in behaviour and back- 
ground can be a considerable setback in business relationships. 

The easiest way to overcome this problem is to travel American, on United 
States Lines ships, the ‘‘United States” and the ‘‘America.”’ : 

On the pleasant journey you will be close to Americans and their opinions— 
much more close in the friendly holiday atmosphere on board than in a 
business office. 

Apart from that, these magnificent ships are two of the world’s best hotels. 
You and your wife can settle down to enjoy yourselves; choose amongst the 
best Continental, English, or American food, and superb wines. You will be 
able to swim in the beautifully equipped swimming pool, or keep fit in the 
gymnasium. There is a lively social life, with cinemas and dances. You can 
relax in the library, or in your own splendidly furnished stateroom or suite; or 
simply enjoy the fresh air. 

And, who knows, on board this American ship you may meet the man who 
can influence a final decision in your favour. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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luxury travel 


Superbly furnished staterooms 
and suites 


Internationally inspired food and wine 
Famous dance orchestras 
CinemaScope theatres 

Full ‘‘keep-fit’’ facilities 

Dictaphone and typewriting services 
Ship-to-shore telephones 


25 cubic feet or 275 lb. FREE 
bagéage allowance 


Gay informal CABIN and TOURIST 
CLASS—to beat that budget problem 


On-board expenses and fares to 


destination in Canada or U.S.A. 


payable in sterling for you and 
your family, single or return. 


United Stotes Lines 
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* Between 1939 and 1945 Dunlop supplied sales 
100,000 inflatable dinghies for use by 
aircrews. 


The most efficient protection from exposure through 
marine emergency is. by DUNLOP INFLATABLE LIFERAFTS 


Y 
\{it 
Dunlop will give you a first-class liferaft service. Their exceptional experience of rubber and by 
proofed fabrics is backed by abundant raw materials, vast production potential and a world-wide organisation. = 


Dunlop Liferafts are supplied in valises or rigid containers in a full range 
of sizes. All are to complete M.O.T. standards, supplemented with unique Dunlop features. 
One of our technical advisers, experienced in sea rescue requirements, will 
gladly call upon you or supply further detailed information. 


i Ue yy 


DUNLOP LIFERAFTS 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, STOCKFIELD MILL, CHADDERTON, LANCS. PHONE: MAIN 5634/5 


su/ir/ cos 
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When Geigy was 175 years old 








it was the period between World Wars. Remember ? 
Repercussions of the Wall Street crash were being felt 

| all over the world. Roosevelt was President of the United 
States. Europe was under the dictators. In Germany the 
first autobahns were built. Gandhi was active in India. 
Bernard Shaw was writing political satires. Modern 
painting meant Picasso. Great hopes were built on the 
Zeppelin airship as a means of travel. Walt Disney had 
invented Mickey Mouse. It was two years since the 
completion of the Empire State Building in New York. 
Ortega y Gasset had published his Revolt of the Masses. 


& 
le fi ' 
Kk ennin g os The first synthetic textile fibres had been invented, the 


first radioactive substances were soon to be artificially 


f or produced. Professor Piccard reached the stratosphere 
in his balloon. 






your new 


QUOLSELEY 


The car you choose from the Kenning 
Motor Group will be backed by an after- 
sales service second to none. Look for the 


garage displaying the Kenning Motor 
Group Shield —a sign of service and AK 
satisfaction. 


THE 


med Mi 





in 1933 Geigy, one of the oldest firms in the world, was 
entering an entirely new field of research. 


The way led from synthetic dyes to textile finishes and so 
to mothproofing. From there it was a short step to 















MOTOR GROUP 


ia Regd. Office pesticides in general — and the world-famous DDT 
adstone Bldgs., Clay Cross insecticides in particular. Out of biological and medical 
Derbyshire 


problems involved came the first Geigy pharmaceutical 
specialities. 





As an international organisation Geigy today sells 
dyestuffs, industrial chemicals, plasticisers, pesticides 
and pharmaceuticals in most countries of the world. In 
the field of organic chemicals the name of Geigy is a 
mark of quality. 


200 years Geigy 
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United States Embassy 


Grosvenor Square 


Wates Limited are proud to have been entrusted with 
the reinforced concrete structure for the new 

United States Embassy building in Grosvenor Square, 
by the Department of State, Office of Foreign 
Buildings, of the United States Government. 


Architects: Eero Saarinen & Associates, in conjunction with Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall. 
Consulting Structural Engineer: Felix J. Samuely. 


Chartered Quantity Surveyors: Cyril Sweett & Partners, 


Ideas become concrete when 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES: 1258-1260 LONDON ROAD * SW16° Telephone: POLlards 5000 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM * DUBLIN + NEW YORK 
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World output of nickel has caught up with demand. 
Industry can plan ahead, safe in the knowledge that nickel 
is available and will continue to be available. 


Inco-Mond nickel has special bonus qualities. It is 
nickel plus an outstanding research and development 
service, technical advice in use and world-wide 
information and distribution facilities—all at your call. 
Use these plus qualities. 


IN CO-MOnRn DW NICH Ec Ku 
means Nickel PLUS Services 


{ ; ’ a 
Bs OQ, THE MOND NICKEL CO. LTD., THAMES HOUSE, MILLBANK, S.W.1 Affiliate of The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited 
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VERIFIERS 
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INTERPRETERS 


Detailed descriptive literature on request. 


TELEGRAPH HOUSE - CROYDON - SURREY 
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“Talking of Sound Barriers....” 


‘“*The Works Doctor came to see me the other day and put forward a strong 
case for some form of insulation to protect employees from excessive nois¢, 
Apparently most of the absenteeism and nervous illness in the place is 
due to sound irritation, although I believe he had another word* for it. 
I must admit our re-equipment scheme has increased the noise 
level considerably —and absenteeism has increased likewise. Anyway 
NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE I’m recommending to the Board that we call in Newalls to see 
Sunaaing gonteoetie = cane what can be done about it. It will be a worthwhile investment 


efficiency by better insulation. _ J 
to get back to something like peak efficiency.” 


*anziety sonorosis 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


PRODUCTS : 


Pig Iron, Billet, Slab, 
Sheet Bar, Bar, Shape, 
Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanized Sheet, 
Chemical by-products. 


. 
s 


FUJI IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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Americans face 


the longest night 


(oe 
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One of the most important contributions to the International 
Geophysical Year has been the establishment by the U.S. Navy 
and Air Force of the first-ever scientific station at the South Pole. 
This project was aptly named ‘Operation Deep Freeze’, The 
base, manned and operating since November 1956, stands on 
a high, featureless snow and ice plateau. Its object: to study 


Drilling at the 
South Pole, with 
Radar Dome 

in background 


















easy to maintain —as well as being able to operate in 
the Antarctic cold at a height of 9,200 ft. The expedi- 
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some of the worst weather in the world—blizzards, ‘white- Jf tion chose the Atlas Copco ‘Cobra’, using Sandvik 
outs’ and temperatures of 102° F. below—all through the f Coromant drill steels. The ‘Cobra’ is the lightest self- 
long six months of the Antarctic night. ¥ contained rock drill in the world. Weighing only 53 Ib., 
For anchoring wireless masts and other drilling jobs it was with a built-in gasoline engine, it can drill up to 26 ft. per 







essential to use a rock drill that was portable, reliable and hour through granite. 
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Blowing out oil fires 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for all its 
many applications. When the vapour on the surface of an oil tank catches 
fire, Atlas Copco compressors are used to pipe air into the bottom of the 
tank. This forces the cooler oil to the top, lowering the temperature at the 
surface and bringing the fire under control. 
The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manufacture of 
compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 countries 
throughout the World. Group H.Q: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Whose Hangover? 


O they rode back, but not quite the 50,000. Some 1,500 busmen, 
in strikebound quiet, decided that there was no future for them 
in busmanship and moved to other industries. They emerge from 

this humiliating episode—humiliating alike to the busmen, to London 
Transport, to the Government, and to the public which had helplessly 
to walk—as perhaps the most sensible and forward-looking of all. Now, 
in this moment of industrial peace, with not only the busmen but also 
the dockers and. the Smithfield men and drivers back at work, it is 
worth asking a few questions that go a little deeper than “‘ who won ? ” 
What will be the consequences of the peace we have got ? Who has 
the hangover ? 

Everyone, of course, is claiming some sort of a victory, but into the 
perfunctoriness of Mr Cousins’s paean of triumph, for instance, and in 
the half-hearted insistence of the Government that they did not give 
way, can be read everyone’s self-searching. Mr Cousins may claim 
that he won his point by forcing London Transport in the end to promise 
an upward wage review to the country busmen who in April had been 
promised nothing. London Transport may insist that, by not naming 
any figure for an increase, it has upheld the award of the Industrial 
Court and thus the principle of arbitration—but the country busmen 
are to get an increase next month all the same. The Government may 
claim to have held its ground—and so it has since the rail settlement 
taught it to insist that rises in wages must be met by economies in the 
service—but the public will pay more. 

What are the really important principles in the settlement ? The 
first is that, though London Transport may be criticised for weakening 
to end the strike, it was completely right not to compromise at the 
start. Its case against the union’s demands for a flat rate increase for 
all London busmen was unassailable. Bus receipts had been falling ; 
the Industrial Court had found unanimously against the country busmen’s 
claim ; any general increase then would have spread to all other busmen 
throughout the country even more quickly, and even more completely, 
than it will now do on the settlement finally reached. A settlement in 
April would have promptly become the minimum for wage increases 
in other industries. As it is, the time period between the last two awards 
to the busmen has been extended to eighteen months ; the miners have 
agreed to forgo a rise this year, and other unions are proceeding at any 
rate more cautiously. 

To put its achievement at the lowest, London Transport has helped 
to slow down the pace of wage inflation. At best, by showing the public 
that a strike, though unpleasant, is not bound to be a disaster or lead 
to all-out industrial warfare, it may have done something to alter the 
fatalism towards leapfrogging wage demands which has been at the 
root of this country’s economic problems since the war. More 
specifically, the strike may have given London Transport the chance to 
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reappraise its illogical system of operating public 
vehicles. The first sign of uew thinking was Sir John 
Elliot’s statement that more people should be diverted 
to the underground. The Government’s insistence that 
wage claims should be absorbed by efficiency must be 
the spur to drastic changes which will use carrying 
capacity more fully, irrespective of the busmen’s 
preferences. Thinking along these lines leads logically, 
as Sir Brian Robertson said in April, to the idea of 
a fares differential between peak and off-peak hours ; 
passengers demanding peak-hour transport should pay 
the marginal cost of the equipment required to carry 
them though it is partly idle for the rest of the day. The 
Government would be quite wrong if, in its anti- 
inflationary zeal, it ruled out such increases. 

For Mr Cousins, the post mortem on his generalship 
should be sobering. The plain fact is that, at a cost 
of £1,600,000 in union funds, and £3,500,000 in wages 
forgone by his troops, he got terms on June 2oth almost 
identical with those he rejected on June Ist and not 
really so different from those offered just before the 
strike began. This should be made clear: it was not 
the bus strike which won the men their concessions ; 
these were given after the settlement had been made 
on the railways to avoid another strike there. The 
temporary withdrawal last week of the 10 per cent cuts 
in services was deplorable ; but this cannot be counted 
a gain to the union from the strike. The cuts were 
announced only after the strike had been going for 
a month and the Minister of Transport, at any rate, 
insists that they will still be made. If they are made, as 
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THE EVIL OF REGULATION 


It is many years since Mr Cobden spoke of the 
q “tedium of a free-trade argument.”’ Yet it is even 

now periodically necessary to enforce the grounds on 
which that argument rests. The fundamental principle 
that every regulation by Government on commercial affairs 
is in itself objectionable, and only to be tolerated when 
conclusively shown to produce much more good than evil, 
is now everywhere conceded. But principles of this sort 
are exactly those most likely to lie in the ‘‘ dormitory of 
the understanding,’’ and require to be aroused continually 
by pointed argument. The natural tendencies of human 
nature—and not the least of the best human nature—are 
in favour of regulation. A distinct evil is perceived; 
a plausible remedy is proposed. Persons of influence 
can hardly be blamed if they are biassed in favour 
of that remedy; they wish to do good, and this seems to 
them a way of doing good. Experience, however, has 
shown that few malevolent propensities are so pernicious 
as this interfering benevolence. On the continent of Europe 
every detail of human life is regulated by usages, of which 
it has dictated very many; the result is, that all the active 
part of human life is in those countries hampered and 
impeded, and that the facility of suggestion and liberty 
of invention which are essential to industrial progress do 
not there exist. In England we have much fewer un- 
necessary formaiities, but those which we have are 
proportionately more mischievous. 
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by every economic test they should be—indeed, the 
eventual cut should be nearer 15 than 10 per cent— 
then they will represent the busmen’s long-term losses 
from the strike. 

These thoughts may spur Mr Cousins to rethink his 
union policies. During the strike there was no hint of 
strike breaking by the members of his union, but there 
was Widespread apathy; it was the militants who 
forced the pace. And in the later stages of the strike this 
brought him near to challenging the Government, a 
folly from which only the sensible intervention of other 
union leaders saved him. Something substantial could 
be put on the credit side if Mr Cousins would have 
another look at his union, at the relations between 
himself, the officials and the rank-and-file, and consider 
just how far he upholds its real interests. 


7 wage pattern of the year has emerged tolerably 

clearly after the strike. The busmen and railway- 
men have been given increases corresponding to 
an annual advance of slightly less than 3 per cent. In 
building and electrical contracting, the workers have 
got 4 per cent and in electricity supply, rather less. This 
is likely to be the increase which the engineers will 
settle for in the autumn when bargaining for their claim 
made this week for 6 per cent comes to a head, These 
increases look inflationary enough. The hangover may 
yet be everybody’s. But the calculation that will 
matter is the comparison between these wage increases 
and any offsetting fall in production costs, either from 
lower import prices or higher productivity, before the 
end of the year. Here the picture may be more 
encouraging. If the Chancellor’s new stimuli to 
expansion take effect and import prices do not go up 
there is some hope that most of the wage increases 
might be absorbed without inflation. At the best, 
Government policy this year could perhaps for the first 
time since 1951 keep the rise in the wage bill roughly 
in step with the actual expansion of output. 

This would indeed be a reprieve for the old age 
pensioner, the retired and the other people who live 
on fixed incomes. But for it to be more than a reprieve, 
the strike this year will have to have some effect on the 
country’s archaic system of wage bargaining. Now that 
even the middle classes are getting organised to join in, 
the annual wage fight has become a fatuous caucus race 
which nearly everyone seems to win but nobody in 
fact does so. The dual role of the Government as 
employer and policymaker has accentuated the diffi- 
culties, rather than changed the nature, of the com- 
petition to stake claims. The ball now lies at the feet 
of the unions, who will not want to play it; but they 
may be forced to do so if the public were to decide 
that facing strikes is a lesser evil than endless inflation. 
Whether and how soon the public will be generally 
prepared to do this is not easily to be fathomed. It can 
only be said that it is sometimes the last, quite small, 
melting of the under-surface that causes the visible 
tenth of the iceberg suddenly to turn over. 
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How Deep a Freeze? 


Agriculture was not the only topic in Moscow last week. 


Has the Soviet central committee come to the conclusion 


that the summit expedition was a fruitless idea? 


by a sudden change of front, to dodge next 

week’s Geneva talks on means of supervising 
a suspension of atomic tests, is merely the latest in a 
series of moves that indicate a mood of total unconcern 
for world opinion. The economic and political cam- 
paign against Jugoslavia ; the breach of faith involved 
in the sudden one-sided publication of confidential 
papers about the ambassadors’ talks in Moscow ; above 
all, the ostentatious announcement of the execution of 
Imre Nagy and his fellow victims—all these things 
already seemed to suggest that the Soviet rulers have 
had enough of the interminable game of preparations 
for the summit, and that the post-Stalinist period of 
wooing has been succeeded by one of contemptuous 
indifference to adverse reactions abroad. 

The abrupt volte-face on the Geneva talks—which is 
further discussed on page 1167—fits into this sombre 
pattern. Mr Dulles has rightly announced that the 
United States, for its part, will not yet abandon its 
preparations for the talks but will give the Russians “a 
final, last chance” ; but there seems at the moment 
little chance of the Geneva meeting actually taking 
place next week, or indeed at any early date. As 
if to underline the revival of the Soviet brand of 
isolationism (isolationism, that is, within the wide 
frontiers of the block), the central committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party, summoned for a plenary 
meeting last week, made no mention of foreign affairs 
or of the implications of the Nagy case in its final 
statement. To judge by that document, the committee 
simply gathered to endorse Mr Khrushchev’s further 
plans for agricultural reform. 


M’e: it seems, couldn’t care less. Its attempt, 


HE Soviet leaders knew that the execution was bound 
I to revive western memories of the Hungarian 
rising, to increase the isolation of communist parties in 
the West, to: weaken popular pressure for talks with 
Russia, and to provide the opponents of such negotia- 
tion with fresh ammunition. The effect was immediate. 
In Italy, the Nagy verdict was one of the reasons used 
by Signor Nenni to reject the communist offers of 
common action. In France it provided a welcome 
replenishment to M. Mollet’s arsenal of anti-communist 
propaganda. Throughout the western world the 
executions gave rise to a violent anti-Soviet campaign. 
In the uncommitted countries of Asia, the news had a 
strong impact too, on the political leaders at least. The 
men in Moscow presumably discounted all these set- 





backs in advance for the sake of the struggle against the 
Titoist heresy. For the message of the execution squad 
is simple and it is aimed at eastern Europe: 
“revisionism ” is no longer a sin to be deplored, it is 
a crime punishable by death. 


N seeking the reasons why the Russians have 
I changed their course one theory must be dismissed 
outright—the supposition that Mr Khrushchev had it 
all planned from the start. Mr Khrushchev’s earlier 
solicitous efforts at reconciliation with Belgrade, and 
the risk he then took of a complete disruption of the 
communist empire, would have been totally senseless 
if he had intended finally to get back to the point of 
departure. Indeed, there are signs that the decision 
to hang Mr Nagy was neither unanimous nor taken well 
in advance. Only a day or two before the execution 
Pravda reprinted a lengthy article from the Hungarian 
Nepszabadsag which, while criticising the Jugoslav 
programme, warned Hungarian communists that the 
discussion should not degenerate, in manner or in 
method, to the level prescribed by the Cominform reso- 
lution of 1948. Mr Kadar thus implicitly dissociated 
himself from the murder of his fellow-Hungarians. And 
the opposition to the crime was not likely to be limited 
to Budapest and Warsaw. 

The trial of Mr Nagy marks the victory in the 
Kremlin of the view that it does not pay to keep smiling 
at the West. For the last five years, in spite of waverings 
and hesitations, the Soviet Union has been run by 
flexible men, believing in the profitability of change. 
They set about reforming the communist block in the 
hope of making it more efficient. This policy fitted 
into the broader plan of a possible bargain with the 
West. Such a bargain—involving a measure of 
disarmanent and disengagement—would not on!y 
preserve peace. It would, so the argument ran, hasten 
the ultimate victory of communism. The opponents of 
the new flexibility at first concentrated their attacks on 
the great risks of such a policy, and they raised their 
voices at the time of the Hungarian insurrection. In 
recent months, however, they rewrote their indictment, 
substituting the reproach that the policy had brought 
no results. The American troops are still entrenched 
in Europe ; the Rapacki plan has been turned down; 
nuclear tests go on ; nuclear rearmament of the west 
German army is a settled thing. Foreign communist 
parties have made no spectacular headway. The West, 
it is argued, is as little attracted by the “ European ” 
face of communism as it was by the Asiatic face that 
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Stalin gave it. Jugoslavia has not rejoined the block 
and stands as a heretical pole of attraction on its 
frontiers ; “ revisionism ”, though driven underground 
in most places, is far from dead ; intellectual ferment 
persists, even in Russia itself. 

The balance-sheet is not as negative for the Russians 
as the Stalinists would make out. But in communist 
councils the diehards can rely on the powerful backing 
of Mao Tse-tung. The part played by China in this 
whole affair should not be underestimated. When, at 
Stalin’s death, Moscow turned reformist, it still seemed 
logical that Peking should remain the fountain of 
Stalinist orthodoxy. China is at a stage of economic 
development comparable to Russia’s in the early days 
of Stalin. Then, for a period, it looked as if Mao were 
seeking a short cut to industrialisation. He restrained 
the Russians in their conflict with the Poles, and his 
“ hundred flowers ” campaign was greeted enthusiasti- 
cally by anti-Stalinists throughout eastern Europe. 
Realism, however, rapidly reasserted itself. The tending 
of blossoms was replaced by the extirpation of weeds: 
the Chinese launched their own attack on revisionism. 
Serious economic difficulties inside China prompted the 
intensification of this campaign. China has been the 
undisputed leader, both in timing and in violence, of 
the anti-Jugoslav drive, and the weight of its prestige 
could have tipped the balance in the Kremlin. 


ILL the execution of Imre Nagy—like the hideous 
WV trial of ‘Laslo Rajk—inaugurate an era of 
complete subservience to Moscow’s wishes throughout 
eastern and central Europe? The offensive against 
Jugoslavia is bound to gain in strength. In Prague and 
Sofia the hostile chorus is growing louder. The test, 
however, will be in Poland, where the reaction against 
Stalinism had gone much further than anywhere else. 
Ten years ago Moscow’s orders were enough to remove 
Mr Gomulka from power to prison. Now Mr Gomulka 
can put up a fight if he chooses. He has curbed many 
of the rebellious intellectuals in his country, but Poland 
still remains, by comparison with the rest of the block, 
a hotbed of “ revisionism.” Official Warsaw received 
the news from Budapest in stunned silence. 

Changes in foreign policy and in the control of the 
block were only part, and a minor part, of the move- 
ment initiated by Stalin’s successors. The biggest 
changes took place at home ; and there Mr Khrushchev, 
so far, shows no sign of altering course. On the con- 
trary, the Tass announcement about Imre Nagy was 
followed shortly after by the central committee’s pro- 
clamation of new concessions for the peasantry, which 
still forms nearly half of the Soviet population. The 
abolition of all compulsory deliveries of foodstuffs to 
the state is a step in the direction outlined by Mr 
Khrushchev in March when he foreshadowed the 
dismantling of the machine and tractor stations. It is 
an important step and one that will greatly please the 
collective farmers. The state will now have to rely 
entirely on purchases from the farms to maintain food 
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supplies for the towns. Purchasing prices will naturally 
vary from region to region ; in principle, they should 
only fluctuate from year to year according to the general 
state of the harvest. Admittedly, the state also controls 
the price of all the goods supplied to the countryside. 
Nevertheless, this appeal to the peasants’ property 
instinct (through the transfer of the tractors and 
machines) and to their taste for profits (through the 
substitution of purchase for forced deliveries) may lead 
to deeper social changes than Mr Khrushchev imagines. 
For the moment, however, he is mainly concerned with 
winning over the peasants and getting them to increase 
supplies. With more food and agricultural raw 
materials, he can also hope to please the rest of the 
population. The Russians have been promised more 
industrial consumer goods, too, from the expansion of 
synthetic chemical production. At home, therefore, the 
Soviet antidote’ to the revisionist disease is not terror 
but a rise in the standard of life of the population ; or 
so, at least, it looks at the moment. 


R KHRUSHCHEV has managed to project himself 
before the Russian public as the author of 
popular reforms at home, which are a success, and 
not of the plan, which has failed, for a more flexible 
and vigorous structure for the Soviet block. As to his 
peace-making efforts, after the publication of the 
ambassadorial documents and Mr Khrushchev’s com- 
mentary on them in his letter to President Eisenhower, 
most Russians will be convinced that they did not fail 
for lack of trying. Mr Khrushchev’s agricultural pro- 
gramme has been endorsed and is now being praised 
throughout the country. The small reshuffle in the 
party presidium (discussed on page 1171) has, if any- 
thing, strengthened his position. Yet there is a strong 
feeling that the game is not at an end. The central 
committee did not meet merely to talk about agriculture. 
And should Russia settle down to isolationism, the com- 
munist block may be shaken by greater tremors yet. 
For the West, the easiest conclusion to draw from 
this would be that it is now safe to return to a posture 
of moral disapproval and not worry any further about 
what to do ; heaven knows there is cause enough for 
moral censure, but this will not be the most fruitful 
conclusion, or the most honest. Those who think that 
the cold war is the most comfortable climate for the 
West (and are thus the unwitting allies of the intransi- 
gents in the Kremlin) can logically use the Nagy murder 
as a pretext to break off all east-west discussion. But 
it would only be a pretext, since a modus vivendi could 
never have been based on moral union, but at the 
most on a limited community of interests. Those who 
believe that the West can still benefit from an east-west 
agreement, if such an agreement is at all possible, may 
be disconcerted by the hardening of the Soviet attitude, 
but they must not desist. The pursuit of negotiated 
disarmament and disengagement is still the one 
purposeful way to sustain the democratic hopes of the 
peoples of central and eastern Europe. 
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Suez Beneath the Cedars 
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Lebanon’s crisis endangers western interests in the 


and Cairo and returned to New York to 

report, the Lebanese conflict is still for the 
present in United Nations hands. But will it remain 
there ? President Chamoun’s two most powerful 
friends, the American and British governments, are still 
taking pains to express their own interest in the conflict 
in terms of support for whatever the United Nations 
may do ; and this was the gist of Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
answers in the Commons on Wednesday. But when 
the Foreign Secretary pledged British support to the 
United Nations “ operation,” he appeared to mean no 
more than the attempt to seal the Syrian frontier with 
neutral observers or a neutral non-combatant force. 
Is this the limit of what is intended ? 

President Chamoun’s statements in Beirut do not 
suggest that it is. He wants military support—as he 
puts it, to seal the frontier ; but in fact it is not likely 
that sealing the frontier would be enough. Certainly the 
Lebanese opposition shows no alarm at that prospect. 
Much reference is being made to Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, according to which Mr Chamoun, as 
head of the legitimate government, has the right of 
self-defence and the right to call on friends to help 
him. He appears anxious to get the required number 
of troops from the United Nations if he can ; but in all 
his utterances he has reserved his right to call for help 
from the United States and Britain, the countries most 
friendly to him. Thus, while the western world 
desperately hopes for a solution through the United 
Nations, the danger remains that if the United Nations 
fails to fulfil the desires of President Chamoun, he can 
call on the United States and Britain to act instead. 


M HAMMARSKJOLD having visited the Lebanon 


OR six weeks since the revolt broke out in Lebanon, 
F the western powers have appeared to base their 
attitude to the crisis there on the premise that 
Lebanese independence is inseparable from Mr Camille 
Chamoun’s presidency. Mr Chamoun and his foreign 
minister, Dr Malik, have encouraged them in this 
assumption, but it has been seriously challenged by a 
large portion of the Lebanese people who are now 
engaged in a dangerous, perhaps suicidal, struggle to 
prove it wrong. It is true that Lebanese politics are 
largely a matter of personalities, not parties, but there 
is no reason to believe that if another president were 
chosen, as is customary, from the largest single sect 
in the country, the Maronite Christians, he would be 
inclined to submerge the Lebanon in the United Arab 
Republic. The irresponsible behaviour of all Lebanese 





Middle East but armed intervention offers no solution. 


leaders may have convinced even President Nasser that 
the acquisition of Lebanon would provide him with 
more headaches than glory. 

At the beginning of the insurrection President 
Chamoun uttered a warning that the opposition leaders 
were bent on upsetting the delicate balance between 
Christians and Moslems in Lebanon. Since that time 
the balance has been upset by the president’s stub- 
borness as well as by the opposition’s determination 
to unseat him. In any case, the lines are not so clearly 
defined. There are anti-Chamoun Christians, and pro- 
Chamoun Moslems. There are the Druses, a dissident 
and heretical Moslem sect, who ordinarily play both 
sides of the confessional fence ; but since Mr Chamoun 
allowed their leader, Kamal Jumblatt, to be defeated 
in last year’s elections, Mr Jumblatt has become the 
darling of the opposition. The whole intricate pattern 
of Lebanese personal ambition, graft, religion and 
politics has never before been so exposed, or so hard 
for people outside to understand. 


HAT began, and in many ways continues, as an out- 

burst of domestic feelings has been elevated to the 
status of an international crisis by each of the contending 
parties. The opposition has received important support 
from Syria and Egypt in the form of arms and propa- 
ganda. The government has received the token support 
of the United Nations Security Council in the form of 
neutral observers who are expected to outwit the smug- 
glers bringing the arms across the border from Syria. 
Further assistance for the government has been sug- 
gested, but not given, by the sustained British airlift 
to Cyprus and by the presence of the American Sixth 
Fleet in the eastern Mediterranean. The British con- 
centration of forces on Cyprus has looked bigger than 
is necessary for use in Cyprus alone. The Sixth Fleet 
has just finished landing exercises on the Turkish coast. 
Its presence in the area need not mean intervention at 
all ; in quieter times it is not uncommon for units of 


- the fleet to pay calls at Beirut where the sailors are 


welcomed with great enthusiasm by Lebanese who are 
anxious to sell them things. But the United States 
government is taking care not to give the impression 
that a landing is ruled out. Even the French, invited 
or not, and suspicious as ever of Britons and Americans 
at large in the Levant, appear anxious to join in any 
western intervention. The Russians are in the com- 
fortable position of savouring the western discomfort, 
and have had the pleasure of sternly warning the 
Americans against intervention—thus deriving an 
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advantage for themselves whether there is a real inten- 
tion to intervene, or not. 

It is hard to see how a western intervention could do 
anything for Lebanon; it clearly could do nothing 
for western interests anywhere else in the Middle East. 
There is, for instance, nothing to be gained by protect- 
ing the oil terminals at Sidon and Tripoli as long as the 
pipelines from Iraq and Saudi Arabia still have to run 
across Nasser’s Syrian province. Warships are not 
needed to evacuate civilians as long as the Beirut airport 
continues to function normally. The security of western 
interests in the Middle East has not been assured, or 
even increased, in the recent past by pacts, treaties, 
doctrines or armed adventure, Perhaps it is time to 
urge again that the West come to terms with Arab 
nationalism. The question is what “ coming to terms ” 
would, mean in practice. Probably the first step ought 
to be the re-establishment of diplomatic relations broken 
by the Suez crisis. The second step would be for the 
western powers not to appear over-anxious about the 
recent Arab inclination to be friendly with the Soviet 
block. It is true that the Arabs do not seem to realise 
the real dangers involved in these flirtations with com- 
munism, but they will insist on finding out for them- 
selves ; they are not content to be told by a West whose 
motives they are apt to regard with suspicion. Arab 
nationalism is a local growth, fertilised almost entirely 
by western ideals learnt in western schools. It is not 
communism, and it is not directed from Moscow. 

What would be the purpose of an armed intervention 
in Lebanon ? It is hard to think of any convincing 
reason, in their own interests, that the western powers 









This first article examines critically the 
physiology—the growth and functioning— of 
the health service and prepares the way for 
a second article on its pathology—its 


weaknesses and malfunctioning. 


EN years ago, a week before the “ appointed day ” 
for the introduction of the welfare state, a big 


question mark still hung over the future health 
service. Doctors, temporarily reassured by the con- 
cessions that ended Mr Bevan’s long struggle with their 
leaders, were fast signifying their willingness to work 
in the new service ; no doubt the stipulation that only 
doctors in the service on the appointed day could be 
compensated for the loss of their right to sell their 
practices spurred them on. The unknown factor was 
the reaction of the middle class—of those people whose 
income or occupation had kept them out of the scope 


TEN YEARS OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE—I 


The New Panel Patient: 
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could give. It is perfectly true that the American govern- 
ment is in the embarrassing position of being committed 
by the terms of the Eisenhower doctrine to support the 
Lebanese government. If that government did ask the 
Americans to intervene, presumably they would feel 
they had to do so, lest they lose face with other friendly 
governments. The British government has even less 
motive for intervention—so long as there is little 
evidence that British life or property is in danger. Why 
should the western powers decide to stake their future 
in the whole Middle East on an issue as complicated as 
the internal politics of Lebanon ? Intervention there 
would weaken, it might even bring to an end, the 
friendly governments of Iraq, Jordan and Saudi Arabia 
by convincing their people of the justice of Nasser’s 
imputations against the western powers. 


NE is almost led to believe that the whole crisis, so 
far as it is international, is factitious, and that it 
has been precipitated by President Chamoun’s failure to 
play the game of Levantine politics according to locally 
understood rules. For all the international rumblings, 
the Lebanese will have to settle their own quarrel, even 
if they need help from outside to choke off the importa- 
tion of arms and troublemakers from over the border. 
Mr Hammarskjéld may have visited the scene in time 
to rescue the West from making a grave mistake. 
An armed intervention with an undefined purpose 
against an undefined enemy, without any long-term 
objective, would surely bring misfortune to all 
concerned. 


of the old national health insurance scheme. These 
were the people who had always-been accustomed to 
pay their private doctor; who expected him to visit 
them ; who, if they attended his surgery, went in by 
appointment and by a different door to a different 
waiting room and possibly a different surgery from his 
panel patients ; who would have been shocked at the 
suggestion that if they needed specialist treatment, they 
should enter the general ward of their local hospital 
or attend its outpatient department. 

These people had been drafted into the national 
insurance scheme willy-nilly. When taken ill they were 
now faced with the totally unaccustomed procedure 
of sending the right certificate at the right time to the 
right place or else forfeiting their sickness benefit (the 
value of which many employers were now likely to 
deduct from salaries). It was not the need to get medical 
certificates, however, which itself forced middle-class 
people into the service. Certification had not been 
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linked by legislation to the health service. It could— 
and still can—be undertaken by a doctor for a private 
patient. Nor were people forced to join because their 
doctor had done so. He was, and is still, free to have 
both health service and private patients. 

Thus, on July 5, 1948, it was still an open question 
what the middle class would do. Would they treat 
the national health service as they had treated state 
schools, as something providing a distinctly inferior 
form of treatment. and care in not very pleasant 
surroundings ? Would they, for instance, while paying 
their national insurance as they paid their local rates, 
refuse to change the doctor/patient relations to which 
they were accustomed, but, when the expensive bills 
for consultant and hospital treatment arose, get the 
state to pay, as they did for so much university 
education ? 

Within a few weeks, it was clear that the middle 
class saw medicine as quite a different issue from educa- 
tion. By July 10, 1958, in England and Wales, 
16,208,000 people, apart from the 19,500,000 covered 
by the old national health insurance scheme, had applied 
to be placed on general practitioners’ lists for health 
service treatment. By September, the number of 
people on doctors’ lists, including former panel patients, 
was 39 million out of a total population of 42,750,000. 
After nine months the figure had grown to 41,650,000. 
Doctors’ lists, especially in those early years, were 
inflated by large numbers of duplicate entries, which 
are still in process of being eliminated. But even if 
allowance is made for this, and for the fact that some 
people have two doctors—one health service and one 
private—it is nevertheless a matter of statistics that 
the service proved immediately popular and has become 
increasingly so. The latest official figure is that 97 per 
cent of the population of Great Britain is using it. 


IDDLE class willingness to use the health service 
has had a decisive influence upon its growth. 
Neither then—nor now—were there two standards of 
treatment, one for private patients and one for the 
panel. People may believe that if they pay for their 
children’s education, their children will be better taught. 
But they do not have to pay their doctors to be sure 
of getting penicillin, What they obtain from private 
practice is more attention, and more time and space, 
which were as rarely found in the old pre-1948 panel 
practice as in the despised primary school. 

But as a result of the entry of the middle class, these 
somewhat elusive qualities have been injected into the 
health service. Not in every practice by any manner 
of means ; but it can fairly be said that as a whole 
general practice within the health service is nearer 
to the standards of private practice than the pre-1948 
panel practice was. This has enormously improved the 
service to the former working-class panel patient. 
Doctors have been constantly exhorted, officially and 
unofficially, to improve their surgeries and waiting 
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rooms, and even to see by appointment health service 
patients who need more time than the few minutes 
which is all that ordinary surgery hours allow. At first, 
when both doctors and patients were still adjusting 
themselves to the new service, and when complaints 
on both sides were at their height, a survey carried out 
by the British Medical Association showed rather over 
half of the general practitioners reasonably contented 
in their work. Only a minority (15 per cent) would 
have preferred a practice consisting wholly of private 
patients. Two-thirds of those asked preferred a mixed 
practice—mostly health service but with some private 
patients as well to vary the routine grind of health ser- 
vice practice and to sharpen their professional 
standards. 

For the health service this is one of the main justifi- 
cations for the continuance of private practice. It 
can be argued that if the health service were all it 
should be, private practice would have withered away. 
As it is, some 600 general practitioners out of some 
24,000 in the country as a whole, are able to make a 
living solely from private patients, quite apart from 
the much larger number for whom the health service 
provides their bread and butter and private practice 
their jam. Nobody is, of course, satisfied with the 
standards of the service; but the cost of raising them, 
even to the level of private practice, is a budgetary— 
and therefore political—issue. In the meantime, the 
existence of private practice should help to keep 
doctors’ sights high. 


HE effect of having two types of practice, private 
- and health service, can best be seen in the 
hospitals. By electing to be treated as a health service 
patient, a person who has, for instance, a coronary 
thrombosis, or has his gall bladder removed, will save 
himself about £150—the cost of treatment in a pay 
bed of a general hospital (in a teaching hospital he 
may pay much more). Although the health service 
was not designed to save the middle classes from being 
overtaken and ruined by the leaping costs of the new 
era in medicine, which calls for a host of ancillary pro- 
fessional workers behind the clinician, it has had exactly 
this effect. 

Yet, contrary to original expectations, it is in 
the consultant and hospital service, rather than 
general practice, that private practice flourishes 
most—largely because of the financial support provided 
by the provident associations. The membership of some 
of these is inflated by people who are nominally in them 
but are insured on too low a scale for their benefits 
to be any use for inpatient hospital treatment; even so, 
it is extensive and increasing enough to show that the 
demand for private consultation and private treatment is 
strong. 

By private purchase the middle class patient obtains 
the time, space (which includes privacy) and attention 
that are denied him in the outpatient department or 
general ward. The health service patient receives 
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medical attention in plenty. Indeed, some will com- 
plain that they get so much attention that hospital is 
the most tiring time of their lives. But the attention 
is too often to the case, not to the person. Space and 
privacy can be bought within tke health service by the 
patient lucky enough to obtain an amenity bed. But 
an amenity bed cannot be booked in advance; it is a 
matter of chance if one is vacant when a health service 
patient enters hospital; and some hospitals reserve them 
entirely either for their own staffs or for patients who 
need privacy on medical grounds. Time, for an acutely 
il] person, is irrelevant; a health service patient will be 
admitted to hospital as quickly as a private one. But 
a great deal of the investigation and treatment under- 
taken by hospitals are for conditions that can wait; 
and the middle class patient is not prepared to wait 
indefinitely for a bed or an outpatient appointment 
that may turn up, when it does, at a highly inconvenient 
moment. He is not prepared to spend a whole day 
being herded from one department to another. His 
time is as valuable as that of the other professional 
people looking after him, and if he can buy his right 
to time, either directly or through insurance, he will. 
And this is a good bargain for him, his employers and 
the economy. 

Dealing with such large quantities of totally un- 
predictable raw material, the hospital service cannot 
be expected to achieve middle class desiderata in 
these three respects of time, space and attention. But 
it can uphold them as an ideal, and although the 
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exceptions abound, the hospitals have gone a long way 
towards such things as an appointment system for out- 
patients and even the provision of an evening meal 
to the patients in the wards. Looking back to 
the outpatient queues of the old voluntary hospital 
and to the general wards of the municipal hospital, 
anyone will be convinced that big improvements 
have been secured. Looking at the by-passing 
and short cuts that are obtained by payment, one sees 
how much has still to be done. 


“x YoT just a glorified poor law, but a full health 

N service for all the people”—such was Lord 
Attlee’s conception of the service when it was 
still in the blueprint stage. The Labour party 
can fairly be proud both of the aim and of 
the extent to which it has been achieved. But 
the Labour planners did not foresee the effect of add- 
ing to all the other commitments of the welfare state 
a service whose cost was quite impossible to estimate 
because it was governed by a quite incalculable public 
demand. The cost nevertheless has had to be counted 
and kept in check, with the result that some demands, 
some needs, have not been met. This spreading of 
limited resources over the whole population has also 
meant that some people may be worse off than they 
were under the old system, which gave a certain priority 
to the underprivileged. These weak spots in the health 
service will be examined in a second article. 


Decisive Pause in Cyprus 


The first hostile reactions to the British plan for 
Cyprus need not be taken too tragically. But if 
it is ever to get a fair trial, both Turkey and 
Greece will have to abandon their extreme 
demands 


disapproval—vitriolic, reasoned or simply pained 

—has been provoked by the new British plan for 
Cyprus. Any other first reaction would have been 
surprising. No one, least of all Mr Macmillan or Sir 
Hugh Foot, supposed that the proposals were a magic 
formula that would immediately dissolve Cypriot 
discontents and launch the island on a new era of peace 
and reconciliation. Indeed, enthusiasm might have 
been dangerous ; for if one side had welcomed the plan 
the other would have turned it down flat. As it is, 
both Greece and Turkey have rejected it (the Turks 
less decidedly than the Greeks), but both in reasonably 
moderate terms which do not rule out further negotia- 
tion. Moreover, in the island itself, while the air is full 
of verbal protests, the sounds of gunfire, bombs and 
breaking windows have been muted ; there have been 


T Athens, Ankara and Cyprus a chorus of 


some scattered incidents, but so far the proposals have 
not sparked off renewed terrorism or fresh outbreaks 
of communal violence. 


Perhaps inevitably, the first instinct of both Greeks - 


and Turks has been to judge Mr Macmillan’s “ adven- 
ture in partnership ” by the likelihood, or lack of it, that 
it can be made to advance their mutually incompatible 
ideas on the final disposition of the island. By this 
yardstick, the plan for an interim period of self-govern- 
ment on communal lines, under British sovereignty but 
with Greek and Turkish participation, appeals more to 
the champions of partition than to the defenders of 
enosis—even though it was the Greeks who used to 
be willing to contemplate an interim period (of fixed 
duration) of self-government under British sovereignty, 
while the Turks have lately clamoured for immediate 
partition. The Turks entertain the hope that what is, 
in a sense, political partition can pave the way to 
geographical partition. The Greeks fear that the Turks 
may be right. In fact, both are wrong. The British 
plan, whatever its imperfections of detail, is put forward 
as the best way of getting two temporarily hostile com- 
munities to settle down side by side to govern them- 
selves, and as the most certain method of guaranteeing 
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the rights of the Turkish minority. Above all, it was 
designed to prevent, not to facilitate, the disruption, 
hardship and probable strife of a geographical partition. 
According to a report from our correspondent in 
Nicosia on page 1192, Sir Hugh Foot has been making 
great efforts to get this across. 

Unless the Turks realise this, there is a danger that 
they may conclude from the provisions of the British 
plan that their policy of intransigence has opened the 
door to partition and that with only a few hefty heaves 
they can burst right through. The Greeks, for their 
part, feel, naturally enough, that far too much has 
already been conceded to the Turkish point of. view. 
They should, however, remember that they themselves 
bear a good share of responsibility for the state of affairs 
that makes something like the British plan seem the 
only practicable way out of the deadlock. If they had 
been prepared, in the relatively calm atmosphere of 
three years ago—as their prime minister, Mr 
Karamanlis, says they are now—to agree to an interim 
solution of self-government under British sovereignty, 
while postponing the issue of self-determination to “a 
more appropriate time,” the present crisis might have 
been avoided. It is a tragic paradox that in rejecting 
the British plan today, the Greeks should have made 
the concession that once might have made all the 
difference to the peaceful evolution of Cyprus. But 
they cannot now turn back the clock several years and 
ignore what has happened in between. 


oR can the Greeks continue to ignore Turkey’s 
legitimate stake in the island. They would be 
short-sighted to refuse to have anything to do with the 
British plan merely because it acknowledges, and pro- 
vides for, Turkish interests in Cyprus. Those interests 
are a reality, whether the Greeks accept them or not, 
and it is one of the advantages of the British plan 
that, while providing for them, it also confines them 
within reasonable bounds, Enosis, by excluding the 
Turks altogether from any sovereign status in the island, 
might provoke them into seizing the whole—and 
they are only forty miles from Cyprus, while the 
mainland of Greece is 500 miles away. Partition, 
too, to judge by the unofficial plans that have 
been put forward (and it is hard to conceive of any 
very different) would end by giving the Turks a dispro- 
portionate share of the island. 

It is quite plain, however, that no arguments in favour 
of giving the British plan a fair trial, whether addressed 
to the Greeks or to the Turks, will make any effective 
impression so long as each side still insists that the 
ultimate goal of Cyprus must be either enosis or 
partition. The Greeks will not try to make communal 
autonomy work so long as they believe it to be the 
first step to partition ; the Turks will continue to insist 
on partition so long as they believe the alternative to 
be enosis. For this reason the Labour party’s attitude, 
which is being unfolded in the Commons as we go to 
press, may be of paramount importance ; the plan will 
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be a lost cause if hopes or fears are fostered that a 
Labour government would settle for enosis. 

Neither side in the quarrel need necessarily beat 
a public retreat from its present advanced, and inde- 
fensible, position. Necessary or not, a public retreat 
now would probably not be possible either for the 
Turkish or for the Greek government ; they are both, 
for different reasons, in trouble on their domestic fronts. 
Mr Karamanlis, it must be remembered, who is easily 
the best Greek prime minister we have, is under heavy 
fire from the Opposition for what appears to Greeks to 
be the moderation of his Cyprus policy. (The British 
Government should sympathise with these difficulties. 
Its own Cyprus policy has been persistently hamstrung 
by sensitivity to its Suez rebels, who have decided this 
week that the Government’s policy towards Cyprus 
shows sufficient regard for British prestige and power 
to allow them to return to the fold.) But what is 
essential is that each side should in fact privately give 
up its extreme demand (for enosis or for partition) 
and above all that each should convince the other that 
its renunciation is genuine. This is indeed a tall order, 
perhaps too tall. But with the help of the British 
Government and with the good offices of the Nato 
powers as a group, the Greek and Turkish governments 
could just conceivably be persuaded first to discuss the 
plan as a practical proposition and later to join in, at 
least experimentally. 

The plan, it is true, has disadvantages. Its provisions 
for self-government over the next seven years are 
complicated and will be far from easy to put into 
practice. It departs from the British tradition of giving 
dependent peoples a free and open choice of their 
future status. The seven-year trial period seems excess- 
ively long. But it does offer both Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots genuine links with their respective mother- 
countries. It does give them an opportunity of living 
in peace. And, although the Cyprus problem has grown 
into a major international issue, this, after all, is what 
it ought really to be about. ' 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 





FRANCE 


Capital of Curiosities 


RANCE has settled into an uneasy calm. Discussions on 
F constitutional reform continue in Paris; the first 
anecdotes of General de Gaulle’s personal conduct of affairs 
have entered into circulation. The progress of M. Pinay’s 
loan suggests confidence, although it is still uncertain how 
much French money it will eventually lure back from 
abroad. Political life is trying to pick up again as best it 
can. Not the least curious performance of the past week 
was the evasive press conference called by M. Soustelle, 
the self-styled “witness” of recent events in Algiers. 
General de Gaulle’s personal spokesman and Minister of 
Information, M. André Malraux, also contrived to meet the 
press and to avoid the main point. The literary committee 
of inquiry, including MM. Mauriac and Camus, which it is 
proposed to despatch across the Mediterranean promises to 
be a curiosity in itself. Apparently undismayed by their 
public eclipse, the Fourth Republicans are still exhorting 
each other to close ranks and fall in behind whichever of the 
old parties they themselves belong to. Upon this strange 
capital Mr Macmillan and Mr Selwyn Lloyd will descend 
on Sunday, to learn what is to be learnt. 

Not all the news is frivolous. The general’s government, 
which lifted the republican censorship as soon as it was 
installed in office, has now resorted to seizing the current 
issues of Paris’s two liveliest political weeklies. From the 
provinces, particularly the south-west, where many of the 
French exiles from North Africa have settled in the past 
three years, there have come ominous straws in the wind. 
The poujadists have been busy, staging rallies where the 
name of the general has received the reverse of acclaim. At 
Pau and Auxerre there have been clashes between soldiers 
and left-wing demonstrators during ceremonies to mark the 
anniversary of General de Gaulle’s first appeal from London 
on June 18, 1940. In Toulouse the editor of the Radical 
newspaper, the Dépéche du Midi, has reported attempted 
interference by members of the local committee of public 
safety, and the sale of the newspaper in a barracks nearby 
has been forbidden by the army commander. These are 
ugly signs of a spreading state of mind. The men who 
seek to profit from the weakness of French democracy are 
taking up their stations. 


NORTH AFRICA 


The General’s Return 


ENERAL DE GAULLE returns to Algeria on Wednesday ; 
G his purpose this time will not be served by oratory 
alone. Policy talks with the army’s leaders, who still show 
every sign of preferring an intensification of the war to 
the search for a negotiated settlement, will provide an early 
test of his influence and political strength. Algiers itself 
seems to have become nervy at the thought of the approach- 
ing decisions. Voices have been raised within the Com- 


mittee of Public Safety against the withdrawal of French 
troops in Tunisia into Bizerta, and against recognising the 
general’s republican travelling companions, particularly M. 
Guy Mollet. The committee’s last secret conclave emitted 
cries and sounds of forceful disagreement, but no com- 
muniqué. Its temper cannot have been improved by the 
knowledge that a band of Moslem women, whose emanci- 
pation is, according to M. André Malraux, one of the greater 
glories of l’Algérie frangaise, had decided to demonstrate in 
front of General Massu’s prefecture for the release of 
imprisoned rebels. The promise of a limited amnesty 
appears to have been taken literally. 

The outcome of the Maghreb conference in Tunis showed 
a net gain for General de Gaulle’s diplomatic concessions 
to the Tunisians and Moroccans. The Algerian rebels have 
not been able to announce their allies’ approval for the 
formation of a government-in-exile, although FLN spokes- 
men in Cairo promptly affirmed that this was only a matter 
of time, and issued a ministerial list. This Cairo cabinet, 
however, does not include a prime minister; M. Ferhat 
Abbas, who might have been thought a strong candidate, 
is made responsible for the press and information. The 
Tunisians, to whom the French ambassador has now 
returned after a five-months’ disapproving absence, 
emphasised that section of the communiqué which seemed 
to suggest a renewed effort by Tunis and Rabat to mediate 
between the French and the FLN, a step back from the 
unqualified support given to the FLN by the Maghreb 
parties at Tangier. 

A correspondent in Tunis reports that a suggestion 
by General de Gaulle for a meeting between himself, the 
King of Morocco and President Bourguiba in Paris next 
month has already been accepted in principle by the North 
Africans. This initiative, which has American support, may 
not be unknown to M. Ferhat Abbas himself. Clearly it 
might bring to a head the decisive unresolved question 
between General de Gaulle and his supporters in Algiers: 
is an Algerian settlement by negotiation to be sought or 
not ? 


PARLIAMENT 


No Dissent on Cyprus? 


HE new Cyprus plan has set the Labour party a genuine 

problem to which its leaders seem to be reacting 
responsibly. The debate on the plan was taking place 
while this issue of The Economist is going to press. At the 
preceding meeting of the parliamentary party it was decided 
not to force a vote ; but a minority of backbenchers may 
make trouble. Labour’s difficulty arises from the fact 
that their official party policy calls for self-determination, 
and this is firmly excluded from the new plan. One section 
of the party has argued from this that Labour should flatly 
oppose the new plan. But the party leaders recognise that, 
whatever they may think is the ideal solution, the present 
one is probably the only hope in the situation which has 
developed both on the island, and between Greece and 
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Turkey. They still think that had the Government acted 
more generously in the past, the present deadlock need 
never have been reached, but they agree that, given the 
deadlock, the only alternative to the present plan, or some- 
thing like it, is chaos and bloodshed—for which they would 
share responsibility if it was felt they had either encouraged 
the Greeks, or provoked the Turks, by holding out the 
prospect of self-determination the moment Labour achieved 
power. The mood of the Labour leaders, therefore, is to 
dwell at length on what they regard as the Government’s 
past shortcomings, but broadly to accept the present plan as 
an interim compromise. In taking this stand, they are 
fortified by their respect for the present Governor. 

Labour backbenchers have not been made better disposed 
towards the new plan, however, by the fact that it has so 
pleased Lord Hinchingbrooke’s little band of Tory Indepen- 
dents that they have chosen this moment to apply to have 
the whip restored to them. No doubt Mr Macmillan 
wishes they could have chosen a less embarrassing occasion 
to be reconciled to him, but the group is probably anxious 
to take the first reasonable excuse it can. Of the original 
group of eight, only four were of any weight, and three of 
these have since left it, isolating Lord Hinchingbrooke 
with four nonentities. The rebels save their faces with 
the formula that in the Oman affair last year, the Yemen 
affair this year, and now the retention of colonial status for 
Cyprus, they feel the Government is going “some way to 
halt the decline in Britain’s prestige, influence and power, 
so manifest since the war.” Mr Macmillan will hardly 
thank them for this pathetic little rodomontade, but 
for the sake of party peace they doubtless will be taken back. 


EASTERN EUROPE 






Warsaw’s Deafening Silence 


LMOST throughout the satellite world the murders of 
Mr Nagy and his associates were greeted with a sicken- 
ing chorus of approval and gratification. Only in Warsaw 
were they met by a deafening silence. No doubt the silence 
stimulated the rumours which have been going the rounds 
of the Polish capital. The most spectacular one—that Mr 
Gomulka is about to be replaced by a Stalinist because of 
his refusal to welcome the Hungarian murders—seems 
highly improbable. Mr Gomulka may well be under some 
pressure from the Stalinists within his own party. But the 
Russians cannot treat him in quite the cavalier way in which 
they deal with those of their east European puppets who 
completely lack any popular support. 

Mr Gomulka, however, will lose his popularity among 
the Poles if he knuckles under to the Russians in an obvious 
way ; his problem is to judge how far he can safely go in 
his independence. Mr Nagy’s execution, which arouses 
strong feelings among the Poles generally (as well as, pre- 
sumably, in Mr Gomulka himself), raises the problem in a 
particularly tricky form. Only in May Mr Gomulka went 
to Budapest and in effect gave his blessing to the Kadar 
regime ; he is believed to have been given some assurances 
about Mr Nagy then. Reports from Warsaw now indicate 
that he has spelled out his attitude in a letter to his regional 
party organisations. In this he apparently said that he had 
no previous knowledge of the Hungarian executions ; that 
he had not changed his views on Mr Nagy (which probably 
means that he still does not think Mr Nagy organised a 
“ counter-revolution ”) ; that he does not approve of the 
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executions ; but that they are to be treated as an internal 
Hungarian affair. Thus he maintained his independent 
attitude towards the Nagy affair while indicating that he did 
not intend to embarrass Moscow. Presumably he calculated 
that he could go thus far; a rather surprising article on 
the Polish Communists in the latest number of the Moscow 
Kommunist suggests that he reckoned he could count on 
Russian tolerance in one quarter, at least. 


Marshal Tito Pulls No Punches 


ARSHAL TITO is lucky enough not to have to make these 
M careful calculations. No punches were pulled in the 
Jugoslav Note delivered in Budapest this week. It protested 
strongly against Mr Nagy’s treatment and against the breach 
of agreement involved in his seizure in November, 1956 ; 
questioned the validity of the charges against him ; expressed 
the suspicion that the Hungarian government was not a free 
agent ; and rejected Hungarian allegations that Jugoslavia 
had helped to instigate the Hungarian rising. As the Note 
points out, similar allegations were made against Jugoslavia 
at the time of the Rajk trial and were later admitted to be a 
pack of lies. 

The Jugoslavs have been suggesting in their press that the 
attacks on themselves and the fate of Mr Nagy are both 
really a part of a Stalinist campaign that is raging throughout 
eastern Europe. To the Jugoslavs their “ revisionism ” is 
a “more comprehensive and freer socialist development.” 
At last week’s Czechoslovak party congress it was flatly 
equated with treason, and the Jugoslavs found themselves 
competing with western imperialists as the chief target of 
abuse. 


DISARMAMENT 


No Summit for Boffins? 


TIL Tuesday it seemed reasonable to expect that talks 

would duly begin at Geneva next week on means of 
supervising a suspension of atomic tests. A confrontation of 
boffins at the highest level was in the last stages of prepara- 
tion. Sir John Cockcroft and Sir William Penney, flanked 
by distinguished American, Canadian and French nuclear 
experts, and supported by a squad of seismologists, stood 
ready to meet their Soviet and satellite opposite numbers. 
Admittedly the Russians had been dragged to this particular 
summit protesting all the way, but they formally agreed to 
come to the proposed rendezvous, and had even nominated 
some of their team. 

On Tuesday Pravda suddenly declared that the refusal 
of the United States and Britain to suspend tests now made 
the talks futile anyway ; and this utterance confirmed the 
fears of those western observers who had forecast that the 
Russians, even if they came to Geneva, would at any rate 
see to it that nothing useful was done there. But later the 
same day the Soviet government confirmed arrangements 
for the meeting, specifically agreed to Canada’s participa- 
tion, and nominated further representatives. Not until 
Wednesday did a shock wave, in the form of an official 
Soviet aide-memoire, hit the western capitals and confirm 
the political seismologists’ gloomy interpretation of the 
meaning of the remote and obscure rumblings that had 
originated from Moscow earlier. 

Mr Dulles quickly (and wisely) announced that American 
preparations for the Geneva talks would still go ahead, 
just in case. The Russians do not seem to be asking, in so 
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many words, for a suspension of tests in advance of the talks. 
They have asked, in rather obscure language, for a pledge 
linking the talks to a suspension, apparently regardless of 
what the experts’ findings may be. This topsy-turvy 
tortuousness may very well, of course, be no more than a 
device for evading a discussion which might focus embar- 
rassing attention on the fact that the biggest single obstacle 
to disarmament is the top-secret nature of the Soviet system. 
It is this difficulty that makes it vain to expect ‘any practical 
progress in the general field of disarmament until the ques- 
tion of inspection has been properly explored. In view of 
the lack of exploration by the governments, it is perhaps the 
more heartening to be able to record that private initiative 
has been seeking to fill the gap. A detailed examination 
- of some of the most vital aspects of inspection for disarma- 
ment has already been made by groups of scientists and 
other informed persons in America and Britain, and their 
findings, which will be published next month, may provide 
at least a starting point for talks at a higher level. 


THE DRUGS BILL 


Doctor and Manufacturer 


N spite of all the concern that has been expressed about 

the rising national drugs bill, the truth is that the total 
(excluding the cost of drugs dispensed in hospitals) accounts 
for about the same proportion of the total cost of the health 
service Now as in 1951-52. When the general rise in prices 
in this period is taken into account, as well as the rapid 
developments in drug therapy which have often been a 
means of saving hospital beds and medical and nursing 
time, it is perhaps surprising that the expenditure per 
head has not risen more. The interim report of the 
Hinchliffe committee on the cost of prescribing, which was 
published this week (HMSO, 9d.), says that “the increase 
in the total; cost of drugs to the national health service is 
proportionately less than in other countries of Europe and 
the Commonwealth which have similar (but usually more 
restricted) systems of insurance.” Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee agrees that economies are possible, and its recom- 
mendations on how to achieve them fall into two groups— 
those aimed at the doctor and those aimed at the 
manufacturer. 

So far as the doctor is concerned, the committee pro- 
poses that, first, information on the comparative costs of 
standard and proprietary drugs should be more readily avail- 
able ; second, more emphasis should be placed on instructing 
medical students in economical prescribing ; and, third, 
more use should be made of the Ministry of Health’s 
regional medical officers in advising established doctors on 
developments in drugs and in comparing one doctor’s pre- 
scribing habits with another’s. No one is likely to object 
to these recommendations. 

More controversial is the proposal that drug manu- 
facturers should be compelled by legislation to show the 
price of their products in the advertising literature sent to 
doctors. The industry’s association already recommends 
this to its members, but some firms fail to do so, with the 
result that doctors cannot know the cost of some of the new 
drugs. The committee’s other main recommendation for 
the industry is that the British Pharmacopceia Commission 
should give an “ approved name” to a new drug before it 
is marketed. At present a year or two may elapse before 
it does so, by which time doctors have got so used to the 
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proprietary name that when a similar but cheaper drug 
becomes available they may not prescribe it. If a doctor 
is familiar with the approved name from the beginning, 
he is more likely to use it on prescriptions. Most drug 
firms already apply immediately for an approved name. 
But they will not accept willingly the further proposal that 
the approved name should be given on all the literature 
and labels as prominently as the trade name. They will 
regard it as asking them to cut their own throats, 


DOWNING STREET 


Propping Up the Past 


HE report of the Committee on the Preservation of 

Downing Street has given cartoonists hostile to the 
government an excellent theme at an arid time, and every- 
one else seems to have accepted its recommendations with 
little comment. Presumably, therefore, they correspond to 
the country’s predisposition to embalm its political institu- 
tions in historic edifices however obsolescent. After making 
what on practical ground seems an overwhelming case for 
demolishing Nos 10, 11 and 12 Downing Street and replac- 
ing them with a good modern structure adequate to the 
needs of a type of modern cabinet government which pivots 
on the life and routine of a hard-working well-organised 
chief minister, it comes down firmly and inevitably for 
modernisation behind a costly underpinning of the 
eighteenth-century exterior. The hull and historic rooms 
of these three houses, in no way architecturally remarkable 
and run up without the restraint of LCC regulations by a 
speculative builder over 250 years ago, are to be preserved ; 
the upper storeys of No 12 which were lost in a fire in 1879 
are—to put the matter frankly—to be faked on again ; 
the rooms hallowed by tradition are to be preserved but 
given safe floors, and the rest is to be modernised so that 
the prime minister’s staff will have something approaching 
tolerable offices to work in, in the numbers needed, with 
mod. con. which are modern, not circa 1880. 

It was high time, of course, that something was decided. 
Aside from the fact that it costs £8,000 a year to keep 
these houses from falling apart, and even this will not 
keep them standing much longer, they are at once pitifully 
inadequate to a prime minister’s needs, and fairly heavy 
on his private purse. There are not enough offices for 
staff, and any overflow pushes them into gilded but dust- 
sheeted bedchambers or embarrassing proximity to the 
prime minister’s family’s private life. The prime minister’s 
wife, cabinet ministers, friends of the family, journalists on 
their lawful occasions all use the same front door, and 
sometimes become involved in comic contretemps in the 
vestibule. The place is a fire trap, and the size of parties 
must be tailored to the floor joists as carefully as making 
up an airliner’s load. For £400,000 much of this can 
perhaps be remedied, as the committee proposes, but the 
result is unlikely to be really satisfactory, and it is a fair 
guess that it will quickly become inadequate again. A new 
house, combining cabinet offices, labour saving official 
residences, self-contained suites for guests, and preserving 
historic interiors a l’américaine, would cost little if any 
more and be far more comfortable and efficient for every- 
one. But it would not be Downing Street as the world 
knows it, and in the present condition of British architecture, 
it would probably be an eyesore too. In such an instinctive 
process as British party government it may be right to 
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preserve the sense of the past and premises which echo 
ancestral voices ; but let nobody think it particularly pleasant 
for the residing prime minister. 


SOVIET UNION 


Two Newcomers 


HE presidium of the Soviet Communist party, successor 
T to the better known politburo, is the leading party 
organ in the Soviet Union. Its size and shape change 
frequently nowadays. Two years ago, after the party’s 
twentieth congress, it comprised eleven full and six alternate 
(or “ candidate”) members. Now, after the expulsion of 
some old-timers and the wholesale inclusion of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s colleagues from the secretariat, the figures have risen 
to 1§ and 10. Last week’s reshuffle, bringing in Mr 
Podgorny and Mr Polansky as alternate members, is 
relatively minor. Alternate members attend meetings in 
a non-voting capacity; they also deputise for absent 
members. 

Both newcomers owe their promotion to the offices they 
hold. Mr N. V. Podgorny is first secretary of the Ukrainian 
party (a post he inherited from Mr Kirichenko in Decem- 
ber). He is thus an addition both to the number of 
Ukrainians, and to the number of Mr Khrushchev’s former 
associates, in the top leadership. Mr Khrushchev was head 
of the Ukrainian party until 1950. Mr D. S. Polansky has 
been a party member for only 19 years, but he was promoted 
in March to the premiership of the Russian Republic—a job 
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which has changed hands several times since Stalin’s death 
—and this function has carried him into the presidium. 

Loyalty to Mr Khrushchev, national representation, and 
the holding of certain important offices seem to be the 
criteria for promotion to the presidium. But more sweep- 
ing changes are likely. The new agricultural reform was 
probably not carried without opposition and the critics may 
soon pay for their attitude. The apparent switch in foreign 
policy and in policy for the Soviet block will not be complete 
without a much bigger shake-up in the Soviet leadership. 
The latest reshuffle is not the last. 


GHANA 
Uncrowned Republic ? 


R NKRUMAH’S announcement that Ghana would become 
D a republic within two years, and probably very soon, 
will not occasion much surprise, and perhaps there is not 
much point in taking offence at his selection of Cairo as 
the place in which to give the Crown notice to quit. This 
merely suggests that he has little else of interest to his 
hosts to talk about. His idea of the status of the Crown, or 
rather the dangers of its ancestral associations for Africans, 
was shown clearly enough in the early days of independence, 
when his treatment of the governor-general’s office and 
dignities and of the British national anthem, and the appear- 
ance of his own effigy on stamps and coins, made many 
people wonder what sort of a governor-general he would get 
in succession to Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. But it ought to be 
recorded that since that period, which after all merely tele- 


over. The cut in overdraft charges 
will have given them some relief. 


Elegance 


HIS week one of London’s most 

sumptuous annual trading fairs, 
that of the antique dealers at Grosvenor 
House, came to an end. Eighty firms 
have vied for the attention—and the 
purses—of some 24,000 visitors, com- 
peting not only in the rarity of their 
wares, which include jewellery and 
paintings, but also in the subtleties of 
stand-lighting and _ exotic flower 
arrangements in  wine-coolers and 
magnificent silver and gilt bowls. The 
fair’s turnover is not known: a piece, 
when sold, is replaced by another, but 
nobody encourages statistical busy- 
bodies to record the deal. 

A visitor who was heard by your 
correspondent to inquire, of some 
jewellery which seemed to sparkle 
too much, “Is it real?” produced a 
stunned silence. For this is the world of 
genuine antiquity, to the best ability of 
a committee of experts who vet each 
exhibit and concur that it was made 
before 1830. Genuineness, needless to 
say, has its price—over £200, for 
example, for a small kettle table (a 
reproduction sells for £3 to £4), and 
£1,250 for a George II desk on which 
only a year ago a cook had made pastry 
in one of the stately homes. 

Business at the fair was apparently 


on Show 


quieter than last year but by no means 
catastrophically so. American dealers 
were fewer and more cautious, partly 
because of the recession and partly 
because Americans can buy nowadays 
more readily at home as sales there 
multiply. But the American market is 
not as dominating throughout the trade 
as is popularly supposed: one of the 
top West-end dealers in antique furni- 
ture reckons that it accounts for only 
one-sixteenth of his turnover. Another 
commented that in the last two years 
the transatlantic demand had been 
overshadowed by the continental 
market. But the trade this year has 
missed the French custom, cut off by 
import restrictions and exchange 
control. The Italians, however, seem 
to have bought much as usual, as also 
—on a smaller scale—have the Portu- 
guese and Spanish. 

It is the trader in the ordinary run 
of unexceptional antiques that has felt 
the draught. This, however, is the 
bread-and-butter trade of the majority 
of dealers in the country. The mark-up 
which one dealer can hope to make in 
buying from another has almost cer- 
tainly been reduced. To many of the 
smaller dealers, stock-carrying has been 
a serious problem on a reduced turn- 


But fine antiques are still considered 
a good hedge against inflation and the 
market for the rarest seems as firm as 
ever—“ flourishing,” is how one dealer 
described it. The difficulty these 
exclusive dealers have in finding the 
goods continues to grow and although 
their agents scour the countryside, 
sales of the kind they want are getting 
fewer. This has its advantage: within 
the category of fine antiques there are 
many distinctions of grades and the 
shortage now in this country of the 
most distinguished pieces has appre- 
ciated the value of the next best 
thing. This week, however, the dealers 
have been kept busy at Christie’s 
auction-rooms where treasures of all 
kinds from the world-famous 
Chatsworth Collection came on the 
market. 

At the first day of this sale, which 
was said to have gone well, fifty-eight 
lots of silver fetched £36,628. The 
experts usually find some surprise in 
big sales of this kind, an unexpectedly 
low or unexpectedly high price—such 
are the vagaries of the antiques world. 
According to the auctioneers, such 
ups and downs cancel each other out 
in the long run and sales have been 
averaging out year by year much the 
same. There is no sign of weakness in 
this top market. 
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scoped into a few weeks the treatment meted out to the 
Crown by the South African government over five years, 
Dr Nkrumah has been meticulous in ensuring that the 
governor-general shall be accorded the respect due to his 
office as the Queen’s representative and as head of state ; 
and during the recent conference of independent African 
states in Accra, he insisted that the governor-general should 
grace all the state occasions and take the salute at the 
ceremonial march past. He made no secret of Ghana’s 
ties with its British past, nor any excuses for his intention 
to keep British advisers, officials and technicians in his 
service. In Cairo this week he has emphasised that Ghana 
will stay in the Commonwealth, like India ; and like Mr 
Nehru, he is known to value his many personal friendships 
- in Britain. He certainly hopes the Queen, either as Queen 
of Ghana or simply as “ Head of the Commonwealth,” will 
come to Ghana next year. 

But he has always insisted that respect for “ African 
personality ” requires a break with the imperial tradition. 
He may, too, be thinking in terms of an Anschluss with 
French Togoland, and of election cries for the future. But 
it is now more to the point to ask what sort of a republic 
he will set up when the constitution is reviewed (which can 
be done now the five provincial assemblies are being 
formed). Will it be on the American model, which in 
Liberia, as in Latin America, tends to exalt the office of 
the chief executive towards dictatorship, benevolent or 
otherwise ? Such a change would be drastic ; and Ghana, 
like India and the other Commonwealth republics, is more 
likely to end with a parliamentary system of the British 
type, crowned by a presidential top hat. This is quite a 
symbol of authority in Africa, anyway. But if it confers 
dignity without power, it is an open question what eminent 
Ghanaian will want to wear it. 


DEFENCE 


Mobile Reserve 


HE services’ long-heralded mobile reserve, or “ bushfire 

force,” was set in movement last week. The 16th Inde- 
pendent Parachute Brigade Group and the Royal Artillery 
Field Regiment were moved from Britain to Cyprus with 
their ancillary troops in four phases spread over six days, 
followed by the 1st Guards Brigade who were delivered in 
Cyprus in four days. The Parachute Brigade and ancillaries 
consisted of approximately 3,000 men and 181,000 lb of 
baggage, a total airlift of about 380 tons ; the 2,000 guards- 
men and their 172,000 lb of luggage weighed 280 tons. 
The operation was not a “crash” one; it was no doubt 
phased to be as economical as possible and to take account 
of the limited airfields in Cyprus. It required, over the 
ten-day period, 5 Comets, 22 Hastings and 7 Beverleys of 
Transport Command (the first two lifting about 43 tons per 
trip and the latter about 8 tons) and 20 Shackletons of 
Coastal Command carrying 3 tons per trip, England-Cyprus. 
It therefore in no way took up all the aircraft available, 
since RAF Transport Command has a squadron of Comets, 
i.e., ten of them, fifty Beverleys and a greater number of 
Hastings. 

Since the troops were being moved to bases where equip- 
ment is stored, however, it was not necessary to fly their 
heavy equipment with them, as it might be to areas where 
no such dumps exist. Thus they did not take with them 
their 3-inch mortars which weigh 136 lb each, with 74 lb 
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in addition per four-shell pack. Again, all the planes, other 
than the Comets, broke their journey at Malta, which 
reduced the proportion of their payload required for fuel. 
The Beverleys, for example, were carrying 80 men to 
Cyprus with two refuelling stops (France and Malta) ; on 
an uninterrupted flight they would only carry 30 to 40. It 
is therefore not possible to read off from this experience 
exactly what, if pushed, Air Transport Command is now 
capable of landing in the way of a fully equipped force at 
any trouble spot. The answer must depend on the distance 
of the area from Britain, the degree of full equipment, the 
rate of delivery, the use to which the force would be put, 
together with other independent variables. Five days’ rations 
for the paratroops moved this week would weigh nearly 
30 tons or 7 Comet-loads, and 200 rounds of small arms 
ammunition per man another 18 tons or 4 more Comet- 
loads. Working back from a brigade’s vocabulary of stores 
it is clear that Transport Command with its present planes 
would have its hands full in landing even the paratroop 
brigade anywhere that lacked stockpiles large enough fully 
to receive, provision and equip it. Military logisticians, 
playing war-games with the aid of computers, are far from 
thinking that the age of the big airborne force has arrived. 
But in terms of short distances, such as between Cyprus 
and Lebanon, it is clear that Transport Command is in a 
position to act far faster than at the time of the Suez crisis. 


BELGIUM 


Moving Out of Stalemate 


HE political air of Brussels has been lightened by two 
T events this week. The assembly of the three Euro- 
pean communities has voted for Brussels as seat of the new 
institutions, favouring it by a narrow margin over Strasbourg 
or Milan. Belgium, too, now has a government, after four 
weeks without one. The political stalemate left by the 
elections on June 1st has been resolved for the moment by 
the formation of a Christian Social (Catholic) cabinet under 
Mr Eyskens. 

Uncertainties surround both developments. The elec- 
tions, which brought down Belgium’s previous coalition of 
Liberals and Socialists, gave the Catholics a majority in the 
senate, but in the lower house they are still in a minority. 
Their new government will be opposed by the Socialists. 
It will depend for its survival on Liberal abstentions. A 
broader coalition still seems necessary to give stable 
government. 

The final choice of “capital” for the European com- 
munities still has to be made by the ministers of the six 
member countries. The odds certainly favour Brussels ; 
and the executive bodies of the communities, which are to 
merge closely together, are already settling there. 


MY FAIR LADY 


Under the Counter 


HEN My Far Lady opened at the Drury Lane 
Theatre on April 30th it was the immediate success 

which had been expected of a show that had grossed $7.3 
million in a two-year run in New York—and that may 
bring in only a little less here. The value of tickets sold 
before the play even opened was estimated at over £350,000; 
and the most popular seats, ihe stalls and grand circle, are 
now sold out until] next January. With luck, of course, it is 
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possible to get returned seats at the official prices, especially 
from agents in the provinces ; and this week some tickets 
for matinée performances were still available from the 
theatre for late July. But for people who want to make 
sure of an evening ticket in the near future, what is pejora- 
tively called the black market has moved in. 

It operates through two main channels: by advertisements 
in the papers, and by pedlars outside the theatre door. 
Since April 29th the personal columns of The Times have 
carried notices to sell 315 seats, to buy 665 and to exchange 
364. A typical notice in The Times to sell four seats 
would cost 35s. to insert ; the original price of the seats 
would probably be £5 for the four ; and the average price 
being secured seems to be around £5 each. Thus, against 
. costs of £6 15s., the lucky advertiser would get receipts 
of £20, a profit of 200 per cent in a few months. 
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Who are the men engaged in this lucrative trade? An 
idea of this can be gained from a talk with the groups of 
men who sell seats outside the theatre before every per- 
formance. They are barrow-boy types, asking ridiculous 
prices (£12 10s. a stall) at first, but ready to bargain. They 
had little difficulty in evading the quite stringent limits 
imposed by the theatre on the number of seats which could 
be bought by any one person from the box office or by 
post ; a number of accomplices applied for the tickets and 
these were pooled later. The market has become uneasy 
recently because of rumours about forged tickets, but one 
man indicated that, nevertheless, business was excellent. 
He had been selling hard and still had over 100 seats left 
for June and July performances, while some of the profits 
were being re-invested in tickets for later in the year. 
Moreover, the willingness of some of these sharpers to offer 





Justice in Moscow 


OVIET justice grinds exceeding sure ; 
S its purpose is the protection of the 
state interest, not least in issues of 
trade relations with the outside world. 
A reminder to western governments 
dallying with the idea of improving 
east-west trade, and to the companies 
who sign contracts with Soviet trading 
corporations, of the remorseless state 
‘mechanism to which they must entrust 
themselves has just come from a de- 
cision by the Soviet foreign trade arbi- 
tration commission in Moscow. Last 
week, in the most important case to 
come before it in its twenty-five years’ 
existence, this Soviet tribunal rejected 
an Israeli company’s claim for more 
than $2 million damages for breach of 
contract by Sojuz Neftexport, the 
Soviet trading corporation for oil. 

* 


In November, 1956, immediately 
after the Israeli invasion of Sinai, the 
Soviet oil corporation told two Israeli 
companies that export licences for the 
remainder of the year had been can- 
celled by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, which had also refused 
to grant licences for 1957 and 1958. In 
a diplomatic note Russia said the can- 
cellations were a direct consequence of 
the aggression against Egypt. The 
original agreement under which Israeli 
companies imported Soviet oil was 
signed in 1953; the contract was re- 
newed in the following two years, and 
earlier in 1956 agreements were signed 
for the three years 1956-58. In all, 
Israel was receiving some 30 per cent 
of its oil supplies from the Soviet 
Union at the time of the rupture. The 
seriousness of the loss and the difficulty 
of replacement from other sources at 
that time meant considerable damage to 
the Israelis. Their total claim against 
the Russians has not been made known. 
In the one contract fought as a test case 
before the Soviet court, the claim for 


over $2 million concerned some 131,000 
tons of fuel oil, one-tenth of the total 
quantity to be replaced. 

The Israeli decision to take the 
Soviet trading corporation to law was 
an unusual step (whether or not any 
Jugoslavy concerns that may have 
suffered as a result of the present 
breach of relations between Moscow 
and Belgrade will think of doing the 
same remains to be seen). The Israelis 
were no doubt aware of the implacable 
nature of the Soviet system, but they 
clearly believed they had a case in 
Soviet law, and that the testing of the 
Soviet arbitration tribunal in a major 
dispute was well worth while. The 
Soviet argument seems to have relied 
on the force majeure clause in the con- 
tract. To this the Israelis replied that 
the Soviet corporation was, in fact, no 
more than a branch of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, directly controlled by 
the Ministry and transferring any sur- 
plus directly into the state budget. 
Hence it could be argued that because 
an organisation cannot exercise force 
majeure against itself, the corporation’s 
claim that it had been compelled to 
break its contract must be invalid. 


* 


The case illustrates the rigid prin- 
ciples on which Russia’s foreign trade 
is conducted. The Soviet constitution 
lays down that foreign trade is a 
monopoly of the state, a monopoly 
conducted through the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. Some twenty mono- 
polistic state trading corporations 
exist. Primarily for accounting pur- 
poses, each has been given separate 
identity, but it has no legal will of its 
own and takes its instructions from the 
state authority. In addition, Soviet 
policy has been directed towards 
ensuring that arbitration in Moscow 
should be part and parcel of any con- 
tract signed with a foreign firm; 





Sweden is the one admitted exception. 

To ensure favourable arbitration the 
Russians insist that contracts be made 
and signed in Moscow, that acceptances 
be received in Moscow and that pay- 
ment be made within the Soviet Union. 
Only in exceptional circumstances, 
when the Russians want something 
badly enough, is this rule broken. If 
one trader digs his heels in, a 
competing trader can usually be found 
to accept the Soviet terms. Last year, 
when the Japanese tried to take a leaf 
out of the Russians’ book and say that 
their trade would be conducted by a 
single corporation, the Russians replied 
that this was discrimination and wholly 
unacceptable. At the same time the 
Russians’ publicity machine has 
steadily tried to build up a reputation 
for their own arbitration tribunal. 


The Israelis found, however, that 
while their case was given a fair trial 
on the face of it, much was left to be 
desired in terms of western legal prac- 
tice. There were twelve full sessions, 
argument was lengthy, Soviet lawyers 
gave full assistance and even voiced 
the Israeli case fearlessly in court. The 
introduction of expert opinion from 
distinguished western advocates was 
admitted. But when the Israelis 
demanded the calling of Soviet wit- 
nesses on questions of fact, the request 
was refused. On this much depended. 

The case was thought at one stage 
to offer the Russians an opportunity 
to encourage trading relations with the 
free world by demonstrating the fair- 
ness and legality of their tribunal. But 
it seems that its reputation hitherto 
has been based on minor points, such 
as the quality of goods, responsibility 
for delays in shipping, and not on 
questions of legal principle. The 
puzzle remains whether the Soviet 
decision in the Israeli case was made 
as a matter of policy or whether, in 
fact, the Soviet legal system itself 
inevitably produces such a result. In 
either case the warning is plain enough. 
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a “ package deal” of seats for My Fair Lady, Wimbledon 
and Covent Garden make it clear that the market is 
organised on a substantial scale. 

Many may think this unethical, but it is not illegal. 
And the really surprising thing that emerges is that more 
people have not tried to make more money out of a play that 
was, on American experience, assured of an overwhelming 
success (in New York the open market price for a good 
seat was around $50 for much of the first year). Drury 
Lane did raise its prices slightly for this show ; but it 
is quite clear that it could have aimed much higher and, 
for the first three months, say, have doubled the prices 
of some seats for evening performances. Would people 
have found this more “ shocking” or “ unfair” than the 
present inevitable unofficial transactions ? Why is it that all 
branches of the entertainments industry, much of which is 
ia severe financial straits, are so averse to moving their prices 
competitively both down and up to what the market will 
bear ? 


CEYLON 


An Island at Loggerheads 


EMOCRATIC liberties have now been suspended in 

Ceylon for a month. On Tuesday the Commonwealth 
Press Union was moved to protest to the prime minister, 
Mr Bandaranaike, against a total censorship of both news 
and comment “almost without precedent in a Common- 
wealth country in time of peace.” On the same day, when 
the governor-general read the Speech from the Throne in 
Colombo, only the officially approved accounts of the par- 
liamentary proceedings were allowed to be published in 
Ceylon or transmitted abroad. The government argues that 
freedom of the press might rekindle the communal passions 
which led to bloody clashes between Sinhalese and Tamils 
in late May, before the present state of emergency was 
imposed. But the lowering of this curtain of silence has 
inevitably produced a crop of wild rumours and almost 
equally alarming but apparently well-founded reports. 


Since the troops were called out to restore order, the 
wave of murder, looting and arson that was sweeping the 
country seems to have abated, but there is no way of veri- 
fying the official claims that calm now prevails. And what- 
ever the government’s real intentions may be, the effect of 
its actions (and inactions) has undoubtedly been to spread 
such fears in the Tamil areas that many people there have 
looked upon the army as one of occupation rather than 
protection. Mr Chelvanayakam and the other Tamil parlia- 
mentary leaders of the Federal party have been kept under 
house arrest, and the party itself has been banned. Despite 
Mr Bandaranaike’s appeals for restraint on all sides, the 
Tamil minority seems unhappily convinced that his govern- 
ment is either unable or unwilling to curb the militant 
partisans of Buddhism and the Sinhalese language. 


Now two further disquieting developments are reported. 
European residents in Ceylon, and members of the Moslem 
and Burgher communities (the latter trace their descent 
from early Dutch and Portuguese settlers), have been 
receiving threatening leaflets which warn them to leave the 
island to save their lives. And in southern India, in the 
Tamil state of Madras, separatist groups whose activities 
were already worrying Delhi have taken up the cudgels 
on behalf of their fellow Tamil speakers in Ceylon. Agita- 
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tion has even been started for the carving out of a new 
sovereign state embracing the Tamil areas of both India and 
Ceylon. Mr Nehru’s government has reacted ‘to this 
inflammable situation with praiseworthy caution. Mr 
Bandaranaike’s might be well advised to follow suit. 


EURATOM 


Marriage of Convenience 


HE infant European atomic energy authority has been 
given a start in the world by the proposed agreement 
with the United States announced on June 24th. It 
provides for a joint ten-year programme of research and 
reactor development costing $100 million in the first five 
years and financed on a fifty-fifty basis ; and for the con- 
struction in Europe of about a thousand megawatts of 
power capacity by 1963 at a cost of $350 million. America 
will contribute $135 million towards this programme in 
the form of credits which Euratom will re-lend to the 
power or construction companies which are doing the work. 
The supply of fuel—at the low American domestic price— 
is guaranteed for twenty years ; and America will buy up 
any surplus plutonium which is produced as a by-product. 
Most important, the Americans have agreed to leave to 
Euratom itself the task of inspection to ensure that fissile 
material is not used for warlike ends, 


A fair assessment of what the agreement may mean in 
practice requires a good deal of imagination. It has not 
yet been ratified by Congress. Since the reactors using 
enriched uranium which are envisaged are not yet com- 
mercially viable, it is not very easy to tell what part they 
will play in the end in the supply of power to Europe. A 
thousand megawatts of capacity seems a meagre figure 
beside the 15,000 megawatts set as a target for Euratom 
by its three wise men last year. The community has in any 
case announced that that target will probably not be realised 
by the date they suggested—1970. 


* 


Yet the new partnership has great potentialities. The 
agreement may well be ratified by Congress within the 

ext two months. And both the research programme and 
the pilot plan for nuclear power could expand in time into 
something much bigger. The agreement should give 
Euratom a capital fund of cash and know-how enabling it 
to exert a powerful formative influence on the power 
programmes of member countries. America, for its part, 
would gain a testing ground for its reactors on a commercial 
scale as well as a foothold in the European market. Common 
commercial interest as well as political sympathy has 
inspired the agreement. 

It is good news that friendly contacts have been made in 
London with Euratom representatives—the first step 
towards the negotiation of an agreement between Britain 
and the new community. As the only country that can 
offer atomic power stations over the counter today, Britain 
is at present in a strong position to dictate commercial 
terms to European countries that want atomic power 
soon. But Euratom’s officials, fortified by the American 
agreement, believe that they too will soon have something 
to offer. In negotiating the terms of a lasting association 


with Britain, they feel that time is on their side. 
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Whatever J AG UAR you choose e e e and the choice of 


Jaguar models is now wider and more varied than ever before... you can be sure that every model 
in the range has these things in common — outstanding performance, exceptional road-holding and 
the highest degree of safety ... essential characteristics that have made Jaguar admired and desired 


throughout the world. From the spacious elegance of the Mark VIII Saloon to the compact efficiency 
of the XK 150 series, with the 2-4 and 3-4 litre saloons offering many of the outstanding attributes 
of both, there is a Jaguar model to meet your personal preference. All models are available with 
Automatic Transmission and, with the exception of the Mark VIII, with Disc Brakes. 


London Showrooms: 88 PICCADILLY W.I 
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LETTERS 








Higher Education 


Sir—Your recent articles on education 
show clearly the urgency of providing 
adequate facilities for higher education 
in the United Kingdom. In an examin- 
ation I have made of the economics of 
this subject (shortly to be published) I 
have reached the conclusion that a com- 
paratively large number of people are 
given higher education of a sort, but 
much of it is of a distinctly low quality. 
There has grown up a deep division 
between “ university-type ” institutions 
and the others—especially training col- 
leges—which is not found abroad, and 
which cannot be justified by its results. 
The pressure to take up the small num- 
ber of university places puts tremendous 
pressure on the grammar schools, with 
the narrowing and overburdening of the 
curriculum that all of us—schoolmasters 
and dons—lament. Those who do not 
go to umiversities have to take up a 
heavily vocational and restricted kind of 
course. This is especially the case in 
teacher-training colleges. 

For men, the establishment of Colleges 
of Advanced Technology marks a break 
in this tradition of separation between 
universities and the other institutions. 
For women, however, who form over 
three-quarters of training-college stu- 
dents, the division still exists. In 1944 
Professor Lauwerys suggested that the 
time was at hand to break the tradition 
for them, Let us abolish teacher-training 
colleges altogether, and replace them 
with liberal arts colleges catering for men 
and women and linked to the Colleges 
of Advanced Technology, providing a 
broad cougse for two years, and a voca- 
tional course in the third year for 
intending teachers, secretaries, social 
workers and other specialists. This 
policy would be little more expensive 
than adding to the number of teacher- 
training colleges, and it would open them 
up enormously. 


The provision of adequate facilities 
for higher education is the most exciting 
social prospect in Britain today. It is 
one worthy of close attention. The 
Labour party, for example, has suggested 
a royal commission on _ universities. 
Surely, this should be on higher educa- 
tion as a whole. Further, the Labour 
party has decided to leave technical 
colleges in the hands of local govern- 
ment. This is a sure way of preventing 
the growth of the academic freedom 
which the University Grants Committee 
fought so hard to obtain for “civic” 
universities in the early nineteen twen- 
ties. A grants committee for Colleges 
of Advanced Technology and Liberal 
Arts could achieve wonders, and the cost 
would not be great.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford JOHN VAIZEY 





Why Prices Rise 


Sir—I am sorry to disagree with my 
old friend Lord Pethick-Lawrence, but 
his letter supports the mistaken Socialist 
view that higher prices are not mainly 
due to the action of trade unions in 
raising wages. No one wishes the wage- 
earner “not only to forgo a rise in his 
standard of living in a rising economy 
but to suffer an actual reduction owing 
to a stationary wage with rising prices.” 

In the ordinary way prices fall after 
a war, because people get back to pro- 
ductive work, instead of destructive. 
After the Hitler war prices have con- 
tinued to rise because the trade unions 
have demanded annual increases of pay. 
In. the world as a whole prices have risen 
less than here; indeed we are warned 
of the effect of lower prices on the 
primary-producing countries. 

Surely everyone can see that higher 
wages for miners mean higher cost of 
nearly everything which has to be made 
or transported, with dearer coal, gas and 
electricity. Note, too, that a grant of 
higher pay to any large body of men 
means more money in the market com- 
peting for goods, with a consequent 
demand for higher pay all round.—Yours 
faithfully, J. E. ALLEN 
Cambridge 


Household Economy 


Str—My experience as a mother of two 
children below the age of three suggests 
that Mr Colin Clark, in one respect at 
least, is not so wide of the mark in his 
discussion of the value of housewives’ 
services aS your comment suggests. 

You dispute whether the amount of 
work varies with the number of children. 
It seems to me that on the contrary 
something like the electoral cube root 
law holds—work increases faster than 
the number of children. 

The wear and tear through attempting 
the impossible task of dealing simul- 
taneously with the needs (real or 
fancied) of a child in the near crawling 
stage, and circumventing the malevolenr 
designs of a toddler upon the herbaceous 
border or the dining-room wall-paper 
is a good deal greater than the mere 
sum of the work entailed by dealing 
with these problems separately. Econo- 
mies of effort through scale are hard 
to achieve because the children’s wants 
are often different, if not opposed— 
except for the major instance when they 
enter upon an unspoken (and unspeak- 
able) alliance against their mother. 

One of the principles of management, 
not unchallenged it is true in its most 
rigorous form, refers to a man’s “span 
of contrel ”—the number of subordinate 
managers he can competently supervise, 
said normally to be only five or six. In 
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the case of children, less inhibited by 
convention or fear of the sack, the rot 
sets in far earlier, in fact as soon as there 
are more than one. With children, too, 
the usual device of delegation is ruled 
out as the solution. 

On the other hand, one must agree 
with your general point. Who ever 
thought that rates of pay even remotely 
indicate the value of work done ?— 
Yours faithfully, ©MaurREEN CLEMENTS 
Bristol 


Banking Unions 


Sir—Your issue of June 14th refers to 
the booklet “A Giant’s Strength,” a 
study by the Inns of Court Conservative 
and Unionist Society, and your article 
refers particularly to strikes and the 
closed shop. 

The National Union of Bank Em- 
ployees has a strike clause which pre- 
cludes such action without a ballot of 
the whole of the membership and 
although the clause is there, such 
action has not been contemplated. 
It is however a protection for the 
members, for the banks and_ the 
public. This union believes in too per 
cent organisation, but not the “closed 
shop” as usually understood; though 
some banks have in the past practised 
the closed shop in relation to their owa 
internal staff organisation and, indeed, 
practise it now in respect of any change 
of employment as between banks. 

Your article, however, did not touch 
upon recognition about which thoughts 
appear in the booklet referred to, and 
in which splinter unions are said to be 
the main cause of the problem of non- 
recognition. That cannot be said to be 
the reason for non-recognition of the 
National Union of Bank Employees by 
the banks, for we have been in existence 
for over forty years and have a substan- 
tial proportion of bank employees as our 

xrembers and, indeed, in some banks a 
majority of the staff. Apart from Bar- 
clays Bank—the biggest of those which 
recognises the union—let us look at the 
Midland Bank where, after the formation 
of the trade union, an internal staff asso- 
ciation was formed and dissolved by a 
vote of its membership in 1951. But in 
1953 with the bank’s endorsement an- 
other internal association was formed 
and recognised at once. It still has less 
members than NUBE in the Midland 
Bank and yet the injustice of non- 
recognition of the union still persists.— 
Yours faithfully, T. G. Epwarps 
National Union of Bank 

Employees, S.W.1 


British Drivers Abroad 


Sir—Your suggestion that’ British 
motorists who take their cars to the 
continent may be able to dispense with 
their “triptyques” will cause dismay. 
One of the reasons for continental travel 
will vanish. The removal of this 
evidence of their “U” standing would 
leave unexplained the arrogance and bad 
driving so prevalent among them.— 
Yours faithfully, L. S. DAWSON 
Bramhall 
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Financing the Bolsheviks 


Germany and the Revolution in 
Russia 1915-1918 


Edited by Z. A. B. Zeman. 
Oxford University Press. 157 pages. 25S. 


HIS volume contains a selection of 

a hundred and thirty-seven docu- 
-ments extracted from the German 
archives which were captured during the 
war. Mr Zeman’s aim is to give a pic- 
ture of the policy of the German 
government towards the Revolution and 
of some of the information available to 
it on what was happening inside Russia. 
Since the documents here reproduced 
form only a small fraction ef the total 
contents of the relevant files, it is unfor- 
tunate that Mr Zeman gives no indica- 
tion of the basis on which he made his 
selection or of the contents of the 
remainder. The second criticism that 
can fairly be made is that Mr Zeman 
tells us virtually nothing about the 
Russian background in his introduction 
and notes. Yet without some know- 
ledge of this framework the significance 
cf these documents—which is immense 
—miay largely be lost so far as the non- 
specialist reader is concerned. 

These criticisms apart, the book 
Geserves high praise. The translation 
seems excellent, the annotation useful 
without being tedious, and the editing 
meticulous. The real addition to know- 
ledge which these documents provide is 

_on the extent to which the bolsheviks 
were financed by the Germans. The 
source of the considerable funds over 
which the bolsheviks disposed in 1917 
has hitherto been a matter for conjec- 
ture. All available evidence suggests 
that the party cash box was empty by 
the beginning of 1917. Yet a _ vast 
propaganda effort was launched between 
May and October, 1917 (under the 
direction of Molotov) which was prob- 
ably one of the most effective causes of 
ibe disintegration of the army, and hence 
of the fall of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Kerensky’s government claimed 
to have evidence that the money came 
from the Germans, but failed to pursue 
jis charges to the point of proof. The 
accusation was indignantly, and emotion- 
ally, denied by Lenin (who, however, 
went into hiding to avoid its investiga- 
tion) and by his supporters at the time 
and thereafter. The famous Sisson 
Documents, all forged according to Mr 
George Kennan (and “ partly forged” 
according to Weissman, the German 
State Commissar for Public Order, as 
we now know) did much to obscure the 
issue. 

This collection at any rate establishes 
three facts. The first is that up to the 
February Revolution the Germans were 
attempting to subsidise the bolsheviks 
and defeatist socialists generally, but 
that, though they paid money over 1o 


their own agents, it is not clear how 
much of it, if any, reached Lenin. 
Secondly, after the February revolution 
the Germans were indirectly in touch 
with Lenin and “a steady flow of 
funds” was fed to the bolsheviks 
“through various channels” for their 
propaganda work. This appears from a 
dispatch of December 3, 1917, from the 
German State Secretary Kuehlmann to 
the Emperor. (Incidentally, this, one of 
the most informative documents in the 
collection, was published two years ago 
by Dr G. Katkov.) Thirdly, after the 
seizure of power substantial sums (forty 
million marks are mentioned, but it is 
not clear that all this money was in fact 
transferred) were paid to Lenin by the 
Germans in an effort to keep the desti- 
tute and precarious new government in 
power. 

Since the continuation of these pay- 
ments was clearly dependent upon 
Russia remaining out of the war, the 
whole question of Lenin’s motives in 
forcing the peace of Brest-Litovsk on his 
reluctant party will now require reassess- 
ment by historians of this event. None 
of them so far has even considered this 
aspect of the matter. 


Disappointing Empress 


My Dearest Louise: Letters of Marie- 
Louise and Napoleon 1813-14 


Edited by C.-F. Palmstierna. 
Methuen. 267 pages. 25s. 


LTHOUGH the heavy Hapsburg face 
in the frontispiece seems hardly 
likely to launch a mighty host against 
the onion domes of Muscovy, yet, in a 
sense, it did. But it was not so much 
Marie-Louise’s teutonic charms as the 
dynastic and strategic potentialities of 
the marriage that hypnotised Napoleon 
into the belief that with a Hapsburg- 
Bonaparte dynasty assured, and his right 
flank covered, he could quickly eliminate 
Russia. His success would have given 
fresh meaning to the old tag Bella gerant 
alii, felix Austria nube. 

The marriage might then have been 
domestically felicitous too. Marie- 
Louise had offered little resistance to 
Napoleon’s proposal, and none, appar- 
ently, to his premarital advances. In 
her cowlike way, she seems fond of him. 
Her long letters from Paris, sometimes 
wrongly dated, answered by his brief 
scribbles on the battlefields of his 
brilliant 1814 campaign, are jumbles of 
devotion (short-lived but possibly 
sincere), gossip about palace quarrels 
with which she is clearly incompetent 
to deal, and hypochondriacal descrip- 
tions of her ailments. His notes are 
telegraphically brief propagandist appre- 
ciations of the military situation, 
combined with advice to her—for he 
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patiently clings to the illusion that she 
is a capable reigning consort. He writes 
affectionately, even after he is virtually 
certain of her adultery with Count 
Neipperg whom she eventually married. 
She wept angrily when Napoleon 
escaped from Elba and refused to read 
his letters. Inconstant wife, ineffectual 
mother, she bitterly disappointed him. 

Most of Napoleon’s letters in this 
volume were bought by the French 
government in 1934 when the great- 
grandson by the marriage unsentiment- 
ally auctioned them. But hers were 
missing until they were discovered in 
1945 in the possession of the Swedish 
royal family, to whose _ ancestress, 
Désirée Bernadotte, Joseph Bonaparte 
had entrusted them. Désirée-Eugenie 
Clary (as she was before her marriage 
to Bernadotte) had been Napoleon’s first 
love. He ends a letter to her in 1795 
“yours for life.” Only calf-love perhaps 
—but if he had not soon afterwards met 
Josephine he, and history, might have 
developed differently, 

Such speculations, however, demand 
historical help which is lacking. Grati- 
tude to Baron Palmstierna for editorial 
industry, to M. Jean Savant for bio- 
graphical sketches, and to their translator 
must be tempered by sympathy for non- 
specialist readers who may need infor- 
mation about the forces arrayed against 
Napoleon, their motives and differences 
in the fateful year 1813-1814: it is not 
provided under “Historical Back- 
ground” (jottings on Marie-Louise’s 
household arrangements) or, in any 
coherent sense, by the scraps of narra- 
tive linking the letters. 


The Prince Reassessed 


Machiavelli and the Renaissance 


By Federico Chabod. Translated from 
the Italian by David Moore, with an 
introduction by A. P. D’Entréves. 
Bowes and Bowes. 258 pages. 30s. 


; volume of essays by the Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Rome 
University forms a most welcome addi- 
tion to Renaissance studies available in 
English. The first of them, an introduc- 
tion to “The Prince,” was originally 
published more than thirty years ago 
but is still indispensable: the last, a 
comprehensive and up-to-date biblio- 
graphy of Renaissance studies, will be 
a useful working tool for present-day 
students. Together with the review of 
Renaissance historiography which the 
volume also includes it provides an 
excellent starting point for anyone 
about to plunge into this complex field 
of inquiry, and a signpost for those in 
danger of getting lost in the controver- 
sies that still swirl about the concept of 
the Renaissance. 

On Machiavelli himself the author 
has many perceptive comments. Stand- 
ing aside from the romantics who 
originally saw in him the advocate of 
liberty, or the incarnation of the “ divine 
spark of patriotism,” and critical too of 
the exaggerations of the followers of 
Croce, Professor Chabod carefully 
elaborates his own distinctive position. 
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For him the solution put forward by 
Machiavelli for Italy’s political ills was 
a “vain dream,” and its author a bad 
historian. Nevertheless, “ The Prince ” 
stands out both as “a synthesis and a 
condemnation of two centuries of 
Italian history” and a perceptive and 
valid comment on a historical develop- 
ment which Machiavelli clarified with 
certainty and precision. Absolute rule 
did not prove the immediate answer to 
Italy’s problems, but its author saw the 
trend clearly enough. “The Prince,” 
Professor Chabod points out, therefore 
“rightly became a subject of the most 
acute controversy and the Koran of the 
rulers of nations.” 


Newman’s Answer 


Newman, His Life and Spirituality 


By Louis Bouyer. 
Burns and Oates. 391 pages. 30s. 


From Bossuet to Newman: The 
Idea of Doctrinal Development 


By Owen Chadwick. 
Cambridge University Press. 
25s. 

HE fascination of the life and thought, 

the character and, now, the spiritu- 
ality of John Henry Newman seems to 
be perennial. The latest addition in 
English to the already enormous litera- 
ture about him is a translation of a 
biography by the distinguished French 
Oratorian, Father Bouyer. The work 
claims to be “for the first time a study 
devoted equally to Newman the Anglican 
and Newman the Catholic.” That part 
of the book which deals with the Oxford 
leader seems at times to the English, 
and more especially to the Anglican, 
reviewer rather laboured, as Father 
Bouyer is necessarily at pains to explain 
and interpret the history and customs 
of the Church of England to his French 
readers. Sometimes, for instance in the 
description of the boyhood “ conversion,” 
he makes heavy weather of this task, 
but on the whole his judgments are 
markedly just and sympathetic, even if 
in point of fact his historical detail is 
not always impeccable. 

When he comes to write the painful 
story of the Birmingham Oratorian and 
his truly disgraceful treatment at the 
hands of his new spiritual leaders, Father 
Bouyer is more at home ; here the work 
is obviously a labour of love, for the 
biographer feels that “in our perplexi- 
ties, in our hopes, in our unshakeable 
trust in the Church, no voice from be- 
yond the grave speaks to us like his, for 
there is none other that speaks so clearly 
to our hearts, none other that comes so 
directly from his.own.” Clearly Father 
Bouyer is in general sympathy with the 
task that Newman set himself as a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic communion, 
but for which he was time and again 
treated with suspicion both by the 
authorities and by many of his fellow 
converts— 

for me conversions were not the first 

thing, but the edification [building up] 

of Catholics. ... I am afraid to make 
hasty converts of educated men, lest they 
should not have counted the cost, and 
should have difficulties after they have 
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entered the Church.... The Church 

must be prepared for converts as well as 

converts for the Church. 

As part of this task of preparation 
Newman felt he must provide for Roman 
Catholics a philosophical and historical 
justification of the process by which the 
doctrines of the church develop. In his 
important book on this subject, Dr 
Chadwick shows that, though Newman 
wrote the “ Essay on Development” to 
satisfy himself about his change of 
allegiance and also to meet his ever- 
present fear of “liberalism” (a topic 
ignored by Father Bouyer), he defended 
it, in face of a very hostile reception in 
Rome, because he believed that some 
sort of rationale of doctrinal development 
was of critical importance to a church 
that was soon to define the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. How far 
and in what way can newly defined or 
explicated doctrines be said to be adding 
to the body of revealed truth ? That is 
the question which Newman set himself 
to answer. It wil] probably come as a 
surprise to most of the readers of Dr 
Chadwick’s book that his answer was 
not accepted in the church of his adop- 
tion, and that in fact no answer to the 
question has yet been given. Per contra, 
in so far as in the Papal decree Lament- 
abili it was said that revelation must 
be held to have ended with the death 
of the last apostle, the theory put for- 
ward by Newman, along with the logical 
solution advanced by the Spanish 
Thomists Suarez and Lugo in the seven- 
teenth century and brilliantly described 
by Dr Chadwick, seems to be ruled out 
of court: new definitions cannot be said 
to be “equivalent” to revelation. 

It would not be surprising if Dr Chad- 
wick’s book causes nearly as much of a 
stir in the Roman dovecots as did 
Newman’s rather over a hundred years 
ago. The twin problems of historical 
change and doctrinal authority, which 
the one recognised and the other 
analyses, are as alive today as they were 
then. 


Prison Pioneer 


John Howard Prison Reformer 


By D. L. Howard. 


Christopher fohnson. 186 pages. 18s. 


T is many years since a life was pub- 
lished of John Howard, eighteenth 

century pioneer of prison reform; it 
seems particularly appropriate that one 
should appear now, since prison and 
penal problems and reforms are receiv- 
ing so much public attention. 

Mr D. L. Howard’s book is very read- 
able and not too long, and gives a 
fascinating account and_ thoughtful 
appraisal of John Howard’s work and 
influence. The portrait of a very re- 
markable man emerges from its pages ; 
courageous, sincere, persistent and sen- 
sible. All his energies appear to have 
gone into his work as a reformer, 
whether of his own estates, prisons or 
lazarettos. Of his private life we know 
little ; even the date. of his birth is in 
doubt. 

Howard was the first to undertake a 
factuale and dispassionate piece of social 
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research, a model of its kind to this day. 
He visited many prisons, both in this 
country and on the continent, gave a 
minutely detailed account of conditions 
in each, and added simple practical sug- 
gestions for their improvement. The 
accuracy of his observations was never 
called in doubt ; it is surprising that he 
always managed to gain entry in view of 
his wholesale condemnation of the man- 
agement. He later paid return visits, 
and when, as was too often the case, 
none of his suggestions had been imple- 
mented, he stated this also dispassion- 
ately and without apparent despondency. 

Most of his suggestions have now 
been carried out, or are accepted as 
canons of prison reform: that prisons 
should be corrective rather than puni- 
tive; that they should have proper 
sanitation, fresh air, and that medical 
treatment should be available ; that men, 
women and children should be segre- 
gated and lodged in individual cells; that 
chaplains should be appointed to give 
religious and moral instruction; that 
prisoners should be set to work; that 
the gaoler should be a salaried official, 
not dependent on his extortions from the 
prisoners for his livelihood ; that justices 
should inspect prisons regularly. 

Mr D. L. Howard thinks that many 
of these reforms might have come about 
sooner, had John Howard not lacked 
organising ability and the power to work 
with others. Nevertheless he made a 


real contribution to the increase of the 
sense of social responsibility, and his 
to carry 


influence caused others 
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PEACE 


through 


WORLD LAW 


Grenville Clark & Louis B. Sohn 


*,..one of the most valuable contributions 
that has been made by any book at any 
time—a considered design for what a world 
authority should be and how it should be 
constituted, and every practical question 
arising from that. ... I ask every person who 
takes this problem of war seriously . . . to 
study this book and to make up their mind 
what they will accept or what they will not 
accept in what it says, or whether they have 
an alternative.” LORD BE VERIDGE speaking 
in the House of Lords on 14 May 1958 


‘This is a courageous book, a blue-print 
for perpetual peace. . .. The new Covenant 
of the new United Nations is given clause 
by clause. Here is the text all ready for 
Mr Krushchev and Mr Eisenhower to con- 
sider if they ever mean business when they 
talk of peace and disarmament.’ LEONARD 
WOOLF in the NEW STATESMAN 


(Harvard University Press) 60s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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where he left off. If reform has gone 
farther in many respects than he could 
have envisaged, there is little in modern 
thinking about it that is not a logical 
development of his thought. 


The Dollar Shortage 


International and Interregional 
Economics 


By Seymour E. Harris. 
McGraw-Hill. Economics Handbook 
Series. 564 pages. $7. 52s. 6d. 


jo is a very useful, if not entirely 
satisfactory, book. It is not entirely 
satisfactory because Professor Harris, as 
- he admits himself, was not sure when 
to stop—or rather where to start» He 
wrote the final and longest section— 
“a fairly thorough study of the postwar 
disequilibrium in the first postwar 
decade ”—first and then, working back- 
wards, added four more sections, begin- 
ning, in the end, with a summary of 
the views of the classical economists. 
The trouble with the result is that a 
student—the series to which the book 
belongs is intended for students—who 
needs to read Part One will probably 
find Part Five too much for him, and 
anyone who can get full value from Part 
Five will surely have Part One in his 
blood. 

That Professor Harris devotes the 
whole of a book with this title to 
the dollar shortage shows that he is not 
one of those who believe that it would 
disappear if the non-dollar countries 
would only take a few nineteenth cen- 
tury measures which are clearly politic- 
ally impossible today. But he is not 
without hope. He examines all the solu- 
tions that have been offered and dis- 
cusses the contribution each can make. 
Much will depend, he says, on trends 
in the cold and hot wars, and he is pre- 
pared to accept as fairly permanent such 
“temporary” contributions as military 
and economic aid from the United States 
and the expenditure of American forces 
overseas. This is, of course, an important 
assumption, as such unilateral transfers 
have closed more than 70 per cent of 
the gap since the war. 

He thinks that the dollar problem has 
been greatly eased since the United 
States has used its rapid gains in pro- 
ductivity to increase incomes rather than 
to lower prices. And, writing before the 
Eisenhower Administration became more 
afraid of inflation than of fear itself, he 
counts on this being continued as a 
conscious policy, maintaining that im- 
ports have been increasing because 
American incomes have risen and not 
because of any lowering of prices caused 
by reductions in tariffs. He does not 
in fact believe that much good would 
come of further reductions in the Ameri- 
can tariff and, with his special knowledge 
of the problems of New England, argues 
that the trouble caused by dislocation 
would outweigh the advantages. And, 
he asks, why should the _ industries 
threatened by imports carry the whole 
burden? Why should not the export 
industries take their share ? 

Indeed Mr Harris clearly thinks that 
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the single most important factor in 
solving the doJlar problem will be “ the 
success of the non-dollar countries in 
capturing third markets from the United 
States.” “We must depend,” he says, 
“on their doing so.” It is a pity he did 
not devote more space to this subject 
and particularly to the obstacles in the 
way of their doing it—particularly to 
the role of the Export-Import Bank in a 
world in which competition is so often 
in terms of length of credit rather than 
price. It is no simple matter to capture 
a market from a country rich enough to 
finance its exporters on the scale of the 
United States. 


Vitai Lampada 
The Social History of Lighting 


By William T. O’Dea. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 254 pages. 
42s. 


R O'DEA, electrical engineer and 
keeper in the Science Museum, 
has produced an omnium gatherum of 
archeology and physics, sociology and 
chemistry, palaeanthropology, and anti- 
quarianism. He has_ handled his 
dauntingly miscellaneous theme as tidily 
as possible by dividing it into aspects— 
any attempt at historical sequence would 
have resulted in chaos—under such 
headings as “Light for Travel,” “Light 
for Work,” and so on. His survey 
begins about 15,000 years back, but he 
permits himself passing reference to yet 
earlier periods, as, for instance: 

Oakley, from archeological reasoning 

(see Antiquity, No. 118, fune, 1956), 

places the earliest fire-makers at 350,000 

years ago in China, 250,000 years ago 

in Europe, 50,000 to 100,000 years ago 
in Africa and West Asia. 

Mr O’Dea declares that “the object 
of this work is to indicate the usage of 
light rather than to catalogue the vast 
variety of shapes that lamps have 
assumed.” There emerges from his 
vastly ramified study recurrent evidence 
in support of the following generalisa- 
tion: “From fifteen or more millennia 
before Christ to AD 1782 there was 
practically no improvement in lighting 
at all.” A great step forward was the 
Argand lamp, 1782-4. 

The book abounds in fascinating 
scraps of information, and the author 
exhibits a happy turn for illuminating 
comment derived from wide knowledge 
and reflection. It seems invidious to 
call attention to omissions from so rich 
a book, but Gerard (“ Candlelight ”) van 
Honthorst deserves mention among 
painters of artificial light. Quotations 
from Greek and Latin—there is a section 
on torches—might have included 
Lucretius’s : quasi cursores vitai 
lampada tradunt. It seems safe to 
anticipate a reprint, for which some 
small corrections may be noted. Gilbert 
White’s Selborne appears as Selbourne 


(under White) in the index. A quotation ° 


from Daudet describes the sides of a 
lighthouse lantern: les unes rampliés 
[sic] par une énorme lentille de cristal. 
Horace Bénédict de Saussure appears as 
Henri Benedict de Sassure. . 
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Mr O’Dea’s accomplishments com- 
prise a draughtsmanship adequate for 
illustrations in the text, which are 
additional to a series of admirable plates. 


Dabbler in Inventions 


He Lit the Lamp: A Biography of 
Professor A. M. Low 


By Ursula Bloom. 
Burke. 209 pages. 18s. 


F “ Professor” Low had followed any 

other calling he would have been 
accepted as an amiable eccentric, but he 
chose to be an inventor, and the stan- 
dards by which he is judged are corres- 
pondingly harsh. Miss Bloom sorted 
her way through 2,000 unnumbered 
pages of autobiographic notes found on 
Low’s death in 1956 and used these to 
put flesh on the bare bones of her narra- 
tive. She, for one, believes Low was a 
failure and so does Lord Brabazon, who 
writes the bitter-sweet preface. But were 
they right? 

A. M. Low was the child of a strong- 
minded mother, who hid her stays behind 
the piano and encouraged his noisy and 
sometimes noisome experiments. He was 
lighthearted, gregarious, with a roving 
eye and an abiding fear of poverty. For 
a clever, versatile engineer, inventions 
meant easy money, and he turned them 
out in prodigious variety: guided mis- 
siles, bombs, boxes for pigeons, whistling 
Kettles, spark plugs, audiometers, K-ray 
plant, deaf aids and, in 1914, a crude 
form of television. If they did not find 
a ready market, he lost interest in them. 
Not for him the grinding hard work and 
the ultimate heartbreak of a Frank 
Whittle, and, equally, not for him the 
public recognition. 

Miss Bloom has not attempted a 
critical assessment of Low as an engin- 
eer, but of the man himself. She con- 
demns him for remaining all his life a 
dabbler in things scientific instead of the 
great man he might have been. With 
the cold eyes of friendship she criticises 
him for a congenital lack of application 
that made him flit from invention to in- 
vention, from woman to woman, never 
finishing anything, dissipating immense 
energies at motor race meetings, public 
dinners (which he loved), writing books 
like Professor Low’s Book of Tricks 
(professor being a title which was not 
justified), while other men rediscovered 
principles that he had patented twenty 
years before. She judges the man from 
a faintly puritanica] standpoint, which 
presupposes all work is good and hard 
work best of all. Low, the wide boy of 
science, would not have agreed. 


Arab Development Bank? 


“Doubts and Dynamite 


By Emile Bustani. 
Wingate. 159 pages. 18s 


R BUSTANI has written a_ brisk 
account of the problems of the 
Middle East as seen by a successful 
Arab business man. His energy and 
imagination are to be admired. The 
Arab world could do with a dozen like 
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Britain, the United States and France 
are asked to recognise the strength of 
Arab nationalism and to make the 
arrangements necessary to live with it 
if the West is to continue to receive 
Middle East oil. Mr Bustani proposes 
an Arab Development Bank, which 
would be owned by the foreign oil 
companies and the oil-producing Arab 
countries. The chief purpose of the 
bank would be to lend money to the 
have-not Arab states for development 
purposes. The idea is a good one, but 
it is doubtful whether it would work as 
long as the Arabs are still divided among 
themselves. Would it not be better for, 
say, the governments of Iraq and Jordan 
to form a development bank and allow 
others to join if they are attracted by its 
success ? 


The oil companies are best left out 
of such an arrangement. Their activities 
are limited by concessions and parent 
company relations, and the American 
ones are fearful of banding together in 
any way lest the suspicions of the US 
Department of Justice are aroused. 


The Grey Flannel Suit 


The American Business System: 
A Historical Perspective, 1900-1955 


By T. C. Cochran. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 227 pages. 38s. 


T is arguable whether the mid- 

twentieth century businessman is 
indigenous to America ; certainly he is 
not found there exclusively. But his 
historical development parallels that of 
the United States, and there has often 
been a close causal relationship between 
the two. It is this relationship which 
the author, an American university pro- 
fessor, traces in this brief but interesting 
book. In the first half he illustrates the 
rise of American business and business- 
men from their ethical and historical 
origins, noting carefully the techno- 
logical, sociological, geographical, and 
political elements of their environment, 
which brought them to the apotheosis of 
their power in 1929. The remainder of 
the book deals with their fall from grace 
in the years of depression, and with the 
subsequent subtle changes wrought 
during the war and the years of postwar 
prosperity, both in small business and in 
the giant corporations with their hier- 
archy of professional managers. 


The author takes no sides ; he merely 
closes with a gentle reminder of the new 
responsibilities of ethical and cultural 
leadership which American business has 
often shirked in the past, and must meet 
in the future. Presenting a very broad 
perspective, he has not written at great 
depth ; the reader already familiar with 
American economic history may find too 
much narration and documentation, too 
little speculation. For instance, while 
the influence of his environment on the 
American businessman is fully described. 
there is much more to be said on the 
obverse relationship, that is, the influence 
of the American businessman on his 
country’s society and technology. 





BOOKS 
OTHER BOOKS 


INVESTMENT FOR THE ORDINARY MAN. By 
Mortimer Langton Warren. MacGibbon 
and Kee. 135 pages. 15s. 


INVESTOR’S PROGRESS, from Money Box 
to Stocks and Shares. By A. G. Ellinger. 
Bowes and Bowes. 158 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Your GUIDE TO STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stock Exchange Precedents for the Public. 
By “Nedlaw.” Nicholas Kaye. 96 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


Why with one accord the publishers 
should have chosen this moment to launch a 
spate of books, all initiating the novice into 
Stock Exchange investment, is not clear. 
But the putvishers know their market and 
these books fulfil a useful function. Mr 
Warren, who writes “Investment for the 
Ordinary Man,” is secretary to the Church 
Commissioners for England. The Com- 
missioners, with the advice of two top 
stockbroking firms, have trodden the path 
out of property and fixed interest stocks 
into equity investment with great benefit 
to church funds. The author has an 
experience to share with the uninitiated 
public. He is at pains to explain not only 
how investment works, but also that there 
is no moral wrong in it. “If I am accused 
of having oversimplified . . . I have done so 
deliberately.” He has oversimplified at 
times, particularly in the extent to which 
he has played down the thought of invest- 
ing for capital gain and of cashing capital 
profits. But it is a good book, if highly 
priced. 

Mr Ellinger, an independent investment 
adviser by profession, has written “ Inves- 
tor’s Progress” not for the beginner but 
for those who have not yet begun to invest. 
It is well and simply put, though naturally 
it is not his most serious work. Parts of 
it show signs of having been written some 
time ago. 

“Your Guide to Stocks and Shares,” 
though also written for beginners, is not 
on a par with the other two books. It is 
really a glossary of financial terms and of 
investment procedure. “Nedlaw” is a 
stockbroker of thirty-five years’ experience 
and a lecturer on Stock Exchange problems. 


New Ways IN MANAGEMENT TRAINING. 
By Geoffrey Hutton and Cyril Sofer. 
Tavistock Publications. 127 pages. 15s. 


There are over 500. technical colleges in 
this country, yet the part they play in the 
community has received little critical atten- 
tion. This book describes a two years’ 
study by the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations of the management and produc- 
tion engineering department at Acton Tech- 
nical College and its relations with local 
industry. The conclusions are disquieting: 
first, that students’ contact with each other 
was minimal and that there was very little 
spontaneous discussion of the course 
material, although the interchange of 
opinion is often said to be one of the 
valuable features of outside courses ; second, 
that firms tended to regard the technical 
college as something that they service by 
— students, part-time teachers, 

onations and members of the governing 
body, rather than as an institution which 
exists to help them ; third, that the addition 
of management training to the curriculum 
of technical colleges has brought a new 
kind of subject in which the imparting of 
knowledge is of much less importance than 
the growth of understanding of one’s own 
personality and of the personality of others. 
This kind of training requires a more ex- 
perimental approach than is likely to be 
achieved under the present regulations 
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governing technical college teaching or with 
the existing relations between technical 
colleges and firms. 

This book should be read by those con- 
cerned with technical college policy and 
teaching and by social research workers in 
industry. A few enlightened top managers, 
if they read it, may be stimulated to try to 
build up a more effective collaboration with 
local technical colleges. Those concerned 
with management training in companies will 
find little to help them here unless it is 
the illuminating, if discouraging, account 
of the ambivalent attitude to all teaching— 
even if it is only how to drive a car. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By Helen 
Morris. Home University Library. Oxford 
University Press. 289 pages. 7s. 6d. 


RESTORATION LITERATURE. By K. M. P. 
Burton. Hutchinson University Library. 
240 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Although both these surveys belong to 
series that incorporate the word “ univer- 
sity” in their titles, they are not aimed at 
identical sections of the reading public. 
Mrs Morris assumes that her readers have 
virtually no knowledge of the period, which 
she proceeds to introduce to them with con- 
spicuous verve and competence. She brings 
to her formidable task wide reading and a 
lively style ; but, of necessity, her book is 
too sketchy for those who are not beginners. 

Miss Burton, on the other hand, has pro- 
duced a survey of English writers from 1660 
to about 1700 at a level that should make 
her study genuinely useful to undergradu- 
ates and to readers familiar in a general way 
with currents of thought in the seventeenth 
century. The epoch has become far too 
closely identified with the frivolous heart- 
lessness of Restoration Comedy ; but Miss 
Burton demonstrates that it was, in fact, a 
time of serious readjustment ; not a period 
when the imagination was much esteemed, 
and consequently not propitious for poets, 
but nevertheless worthy of far more atten- 
tion than it commonly receives. The out- 
standing merit of her book is that it gives 
much greater weight to the philosophical, 
religious, scientific and political writers than 
to the entertainers. 


APPLIED STATISTICS FOR ECONOMISTS. By 
P. H. Karmel. Pitman. 463 pages. 65s. 


This text-book provides a preliminary 
course of statistical methods and applica- 
tions to economic problems, based on lec- 
tures given in the University of Adelaide ; 
examples and illustrations are drawn from 
Australian data. 


ComMuNITY CHEST: A Case Study in 
Philanthropy. By John R. Seeley and 
ethers. Toronto University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 594 pages. 60s. 


The community chest is a device much 
favoured in the United States and Canada 
for making charity more efficient ; instead 
of scattering gifts of money over a large 
range ot charitable objects, the public is 
encouraged to make gifts to the community 
chest from which the trustees make grants 
at their own discretion. This book describes 
the working of a community chest in 
Indianapolis where for some time the chest 
had been failing “to meet its goal.” 


PRINTERS AND TECHNOLOGY. A History of 
the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union. By E. F. Baker. Colum- 
bia University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 545 pages. 55s. 

A documentary history of an American 
union. The pressmen broke from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in 1889 to 
form their own organisation, and the book 
analyses and appraises its progress. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Democrats Look 
for a President 


WASHINGTON, DC 


candidates behaving, as Vice President Nixon un- 

kindly remarked, “like a bunch of cannibals ” 
their dread of being carried out of public life on Mr Sher- 
man Adams’s vicuna coat-tails, the Democrats are pardon- 
ably smug on the surface. But just below the surface they 
have plenty to worry about—especially the shortage of 
really convincing talent at the top and the gloomy 
prospect of another split along the colour bar which 
divides their party. 

Most of the voting figures since 1954 suggest that the 
political tide turned in that year and is now strongly Demo- 
cratic. But political tides have been arrested before now, 
notably by Mr Truman in 1948. Many observers feel that, 
although the odds in 1960 will probably be against Mr 
Nixon, who is almost certain to be the Republicans’ presi- 
dential candidate, he could well overcome them by a 
strenuous attempt to seize his great opportunity. So, while 
the thorough trouncing of the Republicans which is expected 
in November may make the victory of almost any Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1960 seem inevitable, the Democrats 
would feel much happier if they could point with assurance 
to a plausible likeness of a President among their politically 
eligible leaders. 

The popular favourite, Senator John Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, has been keeping up a killing pace of speak- 
ing engagements throughout the country ever since the last 
election and has received a quite exceptional amount of 
personal publicity in all the widely-read news magazines. 
He will certainly be well known two years from now, when 
the Democrats choose their presidential candidates. He 
suffers, however, from some substantial handicaps: he is 
a Roman Catholic, rich, a Senator and extremely youthful 
in appearance, whereas the most eligible presidential candi- 
date is supposed to be a Protestant, a man of the people, 
a State Governor and a symbol of assured maturity. 

Moreover, some influential people on the left wing of 
the party have not forgiven him for being equivocal over 
the late Senator McCarthy, who was popular with Mr 
Kennedy’s Irish constituents in Boston, and for making 
conciliatory gestures to the South, which supplied him with 
a substantial part of the vote that very nearly won him the 
vice-presidential nomination in 1956. Some of these handi- 
caps may be discounted. The very extent of the support 
he received from the South may indicate that the religious 
issue, which delivered part of that region to the Republicans 
in 1928, when Democrats chose the only Catholic presi- 
dential candidate ever to stand, might not be nearly so 
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significant now. On the other hand, strong feeling against 
Roman Catholics is not only confined to the South—it per- 
sists also in important areas of the Middle West—and the 
extent of Mr Kennedy’s southern support in 1956 may have 
been misleading. It was thrown to him as the likeliest 
candidate to block the ambitions of Senator Kefauver, = 
was detested as a renegade southerner. 

Still, in a contest of youthful, vigorous and snngpnin 
personalities, Mr Kennedy might not be a bad entry to back 
against Mr Nixon, provided he can match the impression, 
which the Vice President has assiduously created about him- 
self, that maturity is fast setting in. Neither man has had 
any executive experience. Both are earnestly preparing 
themselves for the possibility that the highest conceivable 
responsibility might fall to them by holding long sessions 
with academic authorities and men of affairs. Mr Nixon 
has the advantage of having been longer in the national eye 
and of being familiar with the work of the Presidency, at 
least as an exceptionally privileged observer. 

Mr Kennedy had not until this year any very solid 
achievement to his credit in his present job, which is that 
of legislation. But in this session of Congress he has 
emerged as a skilled craftsman and conciliator, rather in the 
manner of Senator Lyndon Johnson. He piloted two 
important labour Bills through the Senate and showed some 
considerable capacity for leadership in inducing the heads 
of the trade union movement to reverse their opposition 
to the second and more controversial measure. Although 
he was unable to produce results from his attempt to use 
the emergency needs of the recession as a lever for over- 
hauling and extending the entire system of unemployment 
insurance, he got credit, in some liberal quarters which view 
him with suspicion, for having captained a good fight in the 
direct tradition of the New Deal. With his controversial 
riders on economic aid to India and to communist satellites 
as evidence of independence of mind, he has made himself 
felt on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


EVERTHELESS, there is a_ persistent feeling in 
N the bones of many Democrats that Senator 
Kennedy will not quite do. But apart from him, 
who is there? The traditional training school for 
Presidents is a governorship, which gives experience 
of administration and political management, though none 
whatever of defence or foreign affairs, which are likely 
to be the two biggest problems facing a President. Mr 
Harriman had international.experience before he became 
Governor of New York, but for all his strenuous physical 
exertions and the resolute heartiness with which he pursues 
partisan politics in the state capital, there are probably too 
many people who think he is too old and is playing a part 
which is out of character. This leaves Governor Williams 
of Michigan, who is intimately associated in the public 
mind with the controversial economic ideas of Mr Walter 
Reuther, the trade union leader, and Governor Meyner of 
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New Jersey, who is a pleasant enough man who wins state 
elections and administers capably, but who seems out of his 
depth with the broader issues. 

When they have run through this short list the Demo- 
cratic talent spotters usually turn back with a sigh to the 
Senate. They give a curt nod of recognition to such old 
familiars as Senators Kefauver and Symington, whose 
names always get included, and their eyes linger for a 
moment on Senator Humphrey of Minnesota. This Senator 
is youngish, phenomenally energetic, and possesses an extra- 
ordinary grasp of a wide range of issues on the domestic 
and the international scene. On most of them he has 
enlightened and far-sighted views, which he expresses with 
felicity and a dash of originality. What then is wrong with 
Senator Humphrey ? The answer is a little difficult to pin 
down, though more easily understandable when he is seen 
in action. Perhaps he talks too often for too long about 
too many subjects in too aggravating a voice, so that he gives 
an impression of superficial smartness which greatly belies 
his talents. At any rate, he did poorly when he tried for 
the vice-presidential nomination in 1956—although he was 
said to be Mr Stevenson’s favourite—and it is thought that 
he could not win the presidential nomination in 1960. 

Often enough, as the result of this kind of a review of 
current form, Democrats come back to the name of their 
most distinguished figure, Mr Adlai Stevenson, who lies 
under the curse of the two-time loser. He has said that 
he will not be a candidate again and he would certainly 
not agree to undergo, yet again, the punishing ordeal 
of fighting presidential primaries, the preliminary elections 
at which party members indicate their preferences. But 
the impression is growing that Mr Stevenson’s arm could 
be twisted if the party were really hard put to find a candi- 
date who would strike the public as being a manifestly 
greater figure than Mr Nixon. 

Moreover, by 1960 a “ big name,” however tarnished by 
prior defeat, may well be needed to rescue the party from 
another crisis over its relations with its southern anchor. 
With the postponement of racial integration at the high 
school in Little Rock and the major confrontation of irre- 
concilable federal and state law which is scheduled for 
September in Virginia, the question of the federal govern- 
ment’s part in implementing the Supreme Court’s decisions 
will probably become again the most explosive one in 
domestic politics. If so, dangerous disagreements are likely 
at the next Democratic nominating convention between the 
southern leaders who dominate the party in Congress and 
the northerners whose numerical strength is only truly 
shown when it comes to selecting a President. 


Little Rock Overturned 


AST year, in Little Rock, Arkansas, federal troops upheld 
- the order of a federal judge that Negro children should 
be admitted to the white high school. Now his successor 
on the bench, a southerner with a reputation for fair- 
mindedness, has decided that the remaining Negro children 
should be sent back to the coloured school next autumn. 
The school board is to be granted a 25-year respite before it 
is required to make a new start on its plan to abolish racial 
segregation by stages. 

On the evidence of the school board, which last autumn 
was prepared to play its part, Judge Lemley had good 
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grounds for turning back the clock. Unquestionably, edu- 
cation has been gravely impaired by the constant harass- 
ment of the Negro students by some of the white ones and 
by the presence of soldiers. In February the school board, 
lacking any support from the federal government to set out 
against the opposition of the state government, decided 
to surrender and ask the court to withdraw the Negro 
children until 1961 when, unless he is granted an unprece- 
dented fourth term, Governor Faubus will no longer be 
in a position to interfere. 

For the moment, at least, Governor Faubus, who encour- 
couraged defiance of the original court order to win segre- 
gationist votes, has cause to rejoice. Even if the Court of 
Appeals eventually over-rules Judge Lemley, it can hardly 
do so before July 29th, when the voters go to polls to 
decide whether Mr Faubus is to have a third term. Through- 
out the resistant and now jubilant South, the retreat at 
Little Rock will be read as an invitation to violence as the 
approved way of frustrating the Supreme Court’s decision. 
In beleaguered Little Rock itself, even the Arkansas Gazette, 
which has supported racial integration, welcomes a breath- 
ing space. But even in Little Rock there is no guarantee 
that in 1961 the new Governor, or public opinion, will be 
more compliant. And the South has had a breathing space 
ever since 1954 and has used it, not to prepare for peaceful 
change, but to throw up legal barricades. 

The Administration itself has frittered away these years, 
without bestirring itself to prepare or lead public opinion. 
The visit of four outstanding Negro leaders to the White 
House on Monday for an audience with the President which 
they had been seeking for a year provided, by accident, 
a timely platform, but Mr Eisenhower refused to take 
advantage of it, although among the proposals which were 
laid before him was one for a White House conference on 
ways and means of securing peaceful compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s rulings. What is being watched for now 
is the decision of the Department of Justice on whether it 
should ask to be heard, as a friend of the court, so that the 
wider issues involved in Judge Lemley’s decision can be 
considered by the Court of Appeals. 


Self-help for Filipinos 


MERICANS have a soft spot in their hearts for the Philip- 
pines which they launched as an independent republic 
in 1946 and which is an outpost of democracy in the Far 
East, as well as being the firmest of their anti-Communist 
allies in Asia. President Garcia had no shame about appeal- 
ing to that “soft spot” when he spoke to a joint session 
of Congress last week about his country’s need for American 
loans if it is to continue to be the show-case of democracy 
in the Far East. But while Congress applauded this well- 
worn theme, the Administration has been guided by its 
head rather than its heart, and Mr Garcia left Washington 
after his three-day official visit with no more than a first 
year’s instalment of the $350 million in long-term loans 
which he sought for his five-year scheme to industrialise the 
islands and exploit their undoubted resources. 

Too rapid an attempt to raise the standard of living, along 
with corruption and gross abuse of the foreign exchange 
regulations, have promoted inflation and reduced the 
republic’s reserves to $140 million from $356 million in 
1950 ; last year the deficit on foreign account amounted to 
$125 million. The austerity instituted last January by Mr 
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Garcia, but soon relaxed, has not righted the balance of 
trade against the pull of recession abroad and a bad drought 
at home ; in the first quarter of 1958 exports were lower 
and imports higher than they had been in the first quarter 
of 1957. 

Mr Garcia has tried to save his face by adding up his 
chickens before they are out of the egg. He claims that 
he has been virtually assured of $289 million in aid. But 
all he can really count on is a $75 million line of credit 
from the Export-Import Bank which can only be spent in 
the high-priced American market. The Philippines already 
had a $46 million credit—now extinguished—which they 
had not used for this very reason. Mr Eisenhower has also 
promised that, if Congress passes the appropriation for the 
Development Loan Fund, careful consideration will be 
given to Filipino projects amounting to not more than $50 
million. A $74 million loan from the Export-Import Bank 
for a steel mili and a $24 million one from the World Bank 
for hydro-electric projects are also possible. Economic 
aid, that is, will be forthcoming only for projects which 
seem reasonably certain to contribute to economic progress, 
and only if the Philippine Republic puts its finances in order 
—a measure of supervision for under-developed countries 


which others in the queue for aid would have resented all. 


the more if an exception had been made for the Filipinos. 


Sweets for the Miners 


uE Administration succeeded in inducing the House of 

Representatives to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for an unprecedented five years without addi- 
tional protective devices by plying members with a mixture 
of pressures and concessions to the interests opposing the 
Bill. Particular attention was paid to the metal mining 
industry, which was first offered a new stabilisation plan, at 
which it turned up its nose, and then given a more accept- 
able sweetener at the last minute by a special scheme for 
stockpiling copper. As the Senate, where this industry is 
even more influential, began its work on the trade Bill, the 
Administration added some sugar to the stabilisation pro- 
gramme on whch Senators plan to vote before taking final 
action on reciprocal trade. 


What the Administration Proposes 


Copper :—stockpiling for one year. 
Amount to be bought 
Maximum price a pound 
Present market price a pound 


Lead :—stabilisation for five years. 
Yearly limit on amount bought 
Support price a pound :— 

On first 500 tons sold each quarter ....17 cents 
On additional sales 
Present market price a pound 


Zinc :—stabilisation for five years. 
Yearly limit on amount bought 
Support price a pound :— 

On first 500 tons sold each quarter ....143 cents 
Ce NE GUNS csc cnvdcdvncsvawss 12? cents 


23 
Present market price a pound 10 cents 


Similar stabilisation schemes are proposed for 
fluorspar and tungsten and last year’s unsuccessful 
proposals for production bonuses to encourage the 
output of beryl, chromite and columbium- 
tantalum have been reintroduced. 


350,000 tons 


113 cents 


550,000 tons 
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The programme seems almost certain to come out of the 
Senate committee with stockpiling proposals for lead and 
zinc as well as copper. The Secretary of the Interior, Mr 
Seaton, is now understood to be ready to accept this govern- 
ment purchasing of lead and zinc, even though it will be in 
addition to his price support proposals, not an alternative as 
is his own scheme for stockpiling copper. This is intended 
to remove from the market the troublesome surplus which 
has accumulated during the current recession and Mr Seaton 
has been assured by the copper industry that government 
buying will only be needed for one year. The lead and zinc 
industries can hardly give him similar assurances since their 
surpluses are of long standing and since the government was 
in fact stockpiling both these metals from 1954 until last 
month. 

In an attempt to enlist small mining companies on the 
side of his original proposals, Mr Seaton has now offered 
higher price supports for the first 500 tons to be sold each 
quarter. The Senate committee is also considering raising 
the levels at which the prices of any subsequent output 
would be supported and the limits on the amount which the 
Administration would be prepared to subsidise by paying 
producers the difference between the market price and the 
support price. To producers the great advantage of tariffs 
and quotas as a form of protection is their comparative per- 
manency, while the stabilisation plan, temporary in itself, 
is rendered even more uncertain by the habitual reluctance 
of Congress to provide the necessary funds each year. 
Various ways around this difficulty have been suggested and 
the Senate committee is reported to be leaning towards one 
which would allow the Interior Department to finance the 
programme by direct borrowing from the Treasury. 

What will come of all this in the Senate itself and subse- 
quently in the House of Representatives is very uncertain 
but meanwhile the President has been able to postpone his 
decision on the Tariff Commission’s recommendations that 
higher duties should be levied on imports of lead and zinc— 
a decision which would inevitably have offended either 
domestic producers or foreign allies ; but next week the 
duty on copper, suspended almost without a break since 
1947, will automatically be reimposed. 


Opportunity Still Knocks 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE advantageous point from which to observe the 
QO recession is that comparatively new adjunct of 
higher education, the college placement office. These 
agencies exist to help graduates to find the right jobs, and 
employers to find the right graduates. They have certainly 
felt the recession. But the picture for this year’s graduates 
is not uniformly gloomy, and all concerned—graduate, 
prospective employer, and placement officer—have been 
almost as careful to hedge against the bulls as against the 
bears. 

For the placement officer, the present slump has provided 
the first serious check since the war. His work has grown 
amazingly, largely because of the increase in the sizes of 
graduating classes, but also because of the tendency for 
American business firms to become national in scope. 
Hiring employees, like selling a product, is increasingly 
done on a national or at least a regional, rather than a local, 
basis. A student’s invitations to interviews with prospective 
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Wherever You Trade or Travel 


With offices in London and New York... 
working closely with experienced corre- 
spondent banks on every continent . . . The 
Hanover provides dependable banking serv- 
ice around the world. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON .. 4 10 Mount Street, W. 1 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


SWISSAIR 


Switzerland’s Winged Ambassadors worldwide 


Over a network of 72,000 miles— 
from North and South America, 
across Europe to the Middle 
and Far East—Swissair is the 
acknowledged envoy of all that 
is finest in the Swiss tradition. 
With a magnificent fleet of 
modern airliners—DC-7C 
‘Seven Seas’, DC-6Bs and 
Metropolitans, all weather-radar 
equipped for the smoothest 
flying, Swissair provides incom- 
parable comfort and cuisine on 
its world-wide services. 


Your Travel Agent will be pleased to book you 


+> SWISSAIR 


Offices in LONDON * MANCHESTER - GLASGOW ~- BIRMINGHAM * DUBLIN 


| 
| 
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man-on-the-spot 


in Brussels 


Beirut or Brussels — Bangkok or 
Bologna — wherever there’s business in 
action, you’re likely to find a Bank of 
America man-on-the-spot. 

Through a global network of branch 
offices, representatives and correspon- 
dents, Bank of America’s International 
Department is located in every impor- 
tant center of world trade. 


If such on-the-spot service could help 
put your overseas plans in action, why 
not get in touch with us about it? 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
San Francisco 20 * Los Angeles 54 * Bank of America (International) New York City $ 
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EXASPERATION 


“Why can’t we get good resis- 
tance— good colour finish— 
good, clean, precise mouldings? 
Why don’t we use...PLASTICS?” 








EXALTATION g 


“Wonderful job! For long-run- 
ning, mass-production plastic 
mouldings in any material—it 
certainly pays to ‘leave it to 

s , en! 
Lorival’. 


EXPLANATION 


“Quick! Get on to the ‘Lively 
Lads at Lorival’. Tell them ex- 
actly what we want—and leave 
it to them.” 


EXPLORATION 


“‘My ! They really do study your 
problems. Got bright ideas, too. 
This is what | call service!” 
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employers are said to diminish by three-fourths if he writes 
on his application, “ will not relocate.” 

The colleges, faced with annual invasions by recruiting 
teams from industry and business, have set up teams of their 
own to receive, classify, and make available to companies 
the records and desires of their graduates, to assist in bring- 
ing prospective employer and employee together, and to 
help the student to find the right job. Last year, about 
3,500 companies were engaged in recruiting at the colleges ; 
and being interviewed was beginning to take so much of a 
prospective graduate’s time that at least one university 
simply set aside a three-day period for this purpose, so as 
to minimise the distraction from studies. 

The recession has, of course, done something to restore 
a buyer’s market in talent. Some companies have privately 
admitted that their main reason for sending their repre- 

entatives to the colleges this year is to keep in touch with 

their friends in the placement offices. Many report reduced 
needs, compared with 1957. But a survey by the Midwest 
College Placement Association indicates that last year com- 
panies managed to fill only about two-thirds of. their 
vacancies in technical jobs, and four-fifths of their non- 
technical ones, so that although the sights are lower this 
year, there may be little or no reduction in the numbers 
actually hired. The major companies, who tend to fare best 
in this new national competition for talent, did relatively 
well in 1957 ; hence their demand has fallen off the most. 
The non-technical areas have suffered; management’s 
enthusiasm for the graduate in the arts has proved some- 
what fragile, although there are still appeals for “ the well- 
rounded specialist.” Most vulnerable are women without 
technical specialities, and men subject to conscription. 

On the other hand, even the University of Detroit, in 
what should probably now be termed a receded area, reports 
that recruitment is close to normal, despite the automobile 
makers’ woes. The existence of the national market for 
talent softens the blow in such places ; besides, there are 
the arrears of the past still to be made up. Last year at 
Rice Institute in Texas there were said to be an average 
of fourteen offers. of jobs for each graduate. It is quite 
typical of this rather eccentric slump that, for all the outcry 
over reduced opportunities for employment, starting salaries 
for both technical and non-technical graduates have once 
again risen on the average, although by only 4 per cent, the 
smallest increase since 1951. Inexperienced engineers are 
beginning at $470 a month, and non-technical men at $415, 
as against $250 and $221 a decade ago. 


HERE has been much speculation about the effect of the 
T slump upon the attitudes of employers and prospec- 


tive employees. Until recently, the competition for bright 
young graduates has been strenuous indeed. Last year the 
General Electric Company spent on recruitment some $750 
for each graduate hired. Now that the shoe is at least 
partially on the other foot, have the students become less 
blasé, more eager to please, and perhaps more careful about 
their choice of jobs ? Students’ attitudes are difficult to 
assess. When they are asked how they weigh offers of jobs, 
most students talk of “ opportunities for advancement ” and 
“interesting, challenging work,” leaving such mundane 
considerations as salary to the last. Yet, as one placement 
officer somewhat cynically put it, 
When it comes to the matter of deciding which job offers 
the greatest opportunity for advancement, it always turns 
out to be the one that offers the highest starting pay. 
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Much has been made of today’s security-minded under- 
graduate, whose opening gambit to a prospective employer 
is to ask about the company’s pension plan. But there are 
grounds for suspecting that students ask recruiters about 
such fringe benefits mainly because they feel that they are 
expected to show an intelligent interest in the company’s 
policies. Nor are such long-range concerns necessarily 
excessive, given the strong tendency nowadays for the major 
companies, at least, to engage no one more than five years 
out of college, and to fill vacancies in the higher ranks 
entirely by promotions from within the company. At any 
rate, there is general agreement that this year’s graduates 
show more interest than last year’s in relatively low-paying 
but secure posts—in banks, insurance companies, even in 
government—and are asking searching questions about the 
ability of particular firms or industries to withstand the 
impact of a depression. However, a student’s notion of an 
industry’s nature and prospects tends to be impressionistic ; 
genuine opportunities in such generally depressed fields 
as railways or textiles have sometimes gone begging because 
of a negative image in the minds of graduates. 

A decade ago Dr Seymour Harris, a Harvard economist, 
attracted widespread atiention by predicting that openings 
in the professions and in management would not keep pace 
with the rapidly expanding number of graduates from 
colleges and universities. The intervening years have not 
necessarily belied him, but they have at least postponed the 
anticipated crisis. In fields such as the church and the law, 
the supply of graduates is already adequate ; as the federal 
government’s “ Occupational Outlook Handbook ” puts it, 
the bar “is expected to remain highly competitive and some 
law school graduates may have to seek employment in 
related work ”—as indeed lawyers have been doing since 
Cicero. Yet in this year of the sputnik, the chief fear seems 
to be that American institutions of higher learning may not 
be training enough first-rate minds for the job market. For 
such graduates, there is mot yet any real dearth of 
opportunity. 


Steel Has Second Thoughts 


AST week Mr Clifford Hood, president of the United 

« States Steel Corporation, cryptically announced that, 
as a result of present conditions in the steel industry, his 
company intended to postpone the increase in its prices, 
which had been expected to be general throughout the 
industry on July rst, until the situation had “ clarified ” 
itself. Mr Hood’s unusual statement served to cloud the 
situation further for the moment. Earlier several steel com- 
panies had claimed that they could not afford to absorb all, 
if any, of the higher costs arising out of the increases 
in steelworkers’ wages, averaging 20 cents an hour, 
which are due on July rst under the 1956 contract. 
Prices had therefore been expected to go up by an 
average of from $4 to $6 a ton; but US Steel, the 
largest firm in the industry, traditionally leads the way 
in major price changes, and the other companies are now 
obediently considering whether, with about one-third of 
their productive capacity idle, there ought in fact to be a 
price increase at all. Nevertheless, though the actual date 
is now uncertain, it still seems likely that prices will be 
raised sooner or later ; they went up by approximately $6 
a ton last July, whea there was a similar addition to wages, 
and the steel companies have since then absorbed a further 
cost-of-living rise in wages without increasing prices. 
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Steel production has climbed satisfactorily during the last 
eight weeks. The improvement in demand was partly in 
anticipation of higher prices in July, but current 
demand has also increased slightly. particularly from 
the construction industries and agricultural users. In 
addition, metal fabricators’ stocks of steel are now at their 
Jowest point in nearly three years and must soon be 
replenished. Even so, production is declining this week 
and July is customarily a slack month for the steel] industry. 
It is therefore possible that prices will stay at their present 
Jevels until mid-August, when substantial demand should 
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at last be forthcoming from the motor industry, in prepara- 
tion for its 1959 models. Thus the outlook is not very 
hopeful for the materialisation of the signs of recovery 
recently stipulated by Dr Arthur Burns, formerly chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. He holds 
that steel operations during the summer will provide the 
first real key to the economic future. In his view, as 
reported in Newsweek magazine, if the present rate of 
output is maintained or increased during the next two 
months, then the recession can be considered to be nearly 
over ; if, on the other hand, steel output falls back to around 
55 per cent of capacity, then the improvement of the last 
few weeks will have been “ just a flurry.” 


Challenge to America 


HE third of the studies on the problems Americans face 
T today and tomorrow, now being produced under the 
auspices of the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund, offers a solid 
and stimulating background, provided by experienced and 
practical laymen, for Washington’s current rethinking of 
how to put the country’s approach to its modern inter- 
national responsibilities on a permanent and long-term basis. 
Like Mr Macmillan, this report on America’s foreign 
economic policy emphasises the importance of America’s 
own economic growth and stability to the progress of the 
whole free world, but the experts argue that this progress 
is being held up by the failure to develop a framework within 
which “ industrialised and newly developed regions can co- 
operate in fulfilling the aspirations of their peoples.” The 
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free world needs to organise itself to withstand the impact 
oi the Soviet trade offensive and can best do so, according 
to the report, not by world-wide agreements, but by regional 
groupings through which trade barriers could be lowered 
and other forms of economic, social and political co-operation 
could be fostered. Such arrangements are one of several 
ways advocated in the report for encouraging more American 
private investment abroad. This, in the authors’ view, is 
the most effective means of exporting the dynamism that 
characterises the American economy, yet private investment, 
they believe, has been seriously neglected as a constructive 
force. 

Thinking that the best way to make the American people, 
and perhaps their leaders too, understand what ought to be 
done and how to do it is to begin work on their own door- 
step, the report considers in some detail how such a regional 
system might be organised for the western hemisphere. 
This would also be the easiest place to begin, since there has 
already been a good deal of practice in co-operating with 
Latin Americans and Canadians, and since recent newspaper 
headlines have made it clear to everyone that something 
needs to be done urgently. The report recommends, as an 
example of what the experts have in mind for other regions, 
that an Inter-American Economic Conference should at once 
be called to consider how to moderate fluctuations in com- 
modity prices, how to promote genuine economic growth 
and development in the hemisphere, how to establish a 
common market and an inter-American payments union, how 
to work together for better housing, education, health and 
for other social improvements, and how to promote high 
levels of multilateral world trade and economic growth while 
doing all this. 


Threat to Co-operation 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


VEN in the unlikely event that the Administration finds 
E an acceptable answer to the problems of farm prices 
and acreage controls, it has stored up another agricultural 
difficulty for itself, one which has been much less widely 
publicised—that of the Rural Electrification Administration 
which enables electricity to be supplied to farmers on a 
co-operative basis. Originally, in the early New Deal days, 
the Administration offered low-cost, long-term loans to 
private electricity companies if they would extend their 
power lines into the countryside to serve the farms, of which 
only about Io per cent were then supplied with electricity 
from a central generating station. The companies thought 
that this was bait to tempt them into a money-losing busi- 
ness, and practically all of them refused. Only then, in 
1936, did Congress create the REA with President 
Roosevelt’s backing. It was to extend long-term loans at 
attractive low rates of interest to farmers who would 
organise co-operative companies to provide their own elec- 
trical service. 

This was one of the New Deal’s most successful social 
measures. More than 1,000 of these co-operatives were 
organised and, by its twentieth anniversary in 1956, REA 
systems were serving nearly 9o per cent of all farm families. 
By then even more farms had electricity, since the private 
companies, goaded by competition from the co-operatives, 
had also spread out. The co-operatives have borrowed some 
$3.5 billion at the low standard interest rate of 2 per cent ; 
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a few have failed, but the overwhelming majority are repay- 
ing on time or ahead of it, and their total repayments to the 
Treasury are now more than $500 million, or about 15 per 
cent of the amount borrowed, plus interest. Loans to permit 
farmers who co-operate to supply themselves with telephone 
service—a later addition spurred by the discovery that in 
1940 only 25 per cent of farms had such service—have 
shown almost as good a record of repayment. 

The private electricity companies have never ceased to 
fight the co-operatives, and have succeeded in buying out a 
few. The majority of local REAs, except in the West where 
most of the federally-owned generating stations are found, 
have had to buy their electricity from private companies, 
and have never ceased to agitate for the next logical step— 
co-operation by co-operatives to build generating facilities 
of their own. Moreover, most of the first networks were 
built to standards which would only permit the minimum 
supply of power to farms ; since farms, like other industries 
in America, are entering the age of automation, their 
demands for electricity have multiplied. It is estimated 
that the co-operatives will need at least $1 billion a year 
of additional capital for an indefinite period if they are to 
bring their systems up to modern standards and supply the 
ever-increasing demand for electricity. 

Meanwhile the farmers who head the co-operatives have 
become steadily more disaffected with the policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration which, in this area as in some 
others, has been trying to draw back from the social 
measures of the Democratic New Deal and, it is charged, 
has shown increasing friendliness toward the private electric 
industry. Mr Clyde Ellis, a fiery ex-Congressman, who 
heads the national Association of REA Co-operatives, insists 
that the Administration is secretly hostile to any further 
expansion of the REA, something which is of course denied. 
Now the dispute is coming into the open through two Bills 
backed by the Administration. 


‘HE first would abandon the traditional interest rate of 
‘| 2 per cent on future REA loans, and would compel 
the co-operatives after this to pay, in effect, the going rate 
of interest for government borrowing. Spokesmen for the 
REA argue firstly that, because of the low interest which 
the government has had to pay in the past, the co-operatives 
piled up a “ credit” of about $50 million, the excess of the 
interest which they have paid to the government over the 
amount which the government had to pay for the money 
they borrowed. Secondly, since so much of the cost of 
electricity consists of the repayment of loans and interest, 
it is argued that higher interest rates would make current 
too expensive for most farmers, particularly now that their 
incomes have gone down, and might mean that many local 
co-operatives would fail—and private companies are usually 
waiting nearby to snatch up the wreckage at a bargain price. 

The second Bill, one which has heated the wrath of 
REA supporters almost to incandescence, would create a 
“revolving fund.” One feature of this system would be 
that co-operatives might borrow from private sources ; 
thereupon the federal government would surrender to the 
private lender the first lien which it holds upon the facilities 
of the local co-operatives. The REA leaders say that this 
is merely a roundabout way of delivering the co-operatives 
into the hands of the private companies ; Mr Ellis indeed 
calls the Bill “ another salvo by our enemies to destroy our 
programme ” and many farmers agree with him. Further, 
the Bill is criticised as stripping the independent head of 
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the REA of virtually all his authority and vesting it instead 
in the Secretary of Agriculture, a political appointee. 
Actually the chances of both Bills are slim at this Congress 
but both will be remembered by voters in the farm states 
next November. 

Analysing both Bills, REA supporters point out that 
since the REA was a social as well as an economic pro- 
gramme the co-operatives had to undertake to supply whole 
areas, instead of just groups of easy-to-serve, neighbouring 
farms, so that the cost of transmission lines has bee 
extraordinarily high. Secondly, with many farms now being 
deserted, there has also been some abandonment of REA 
services, so that the capital and service costs are becoming 
proportionately higher for those still supplied ; in Illinois, 
with 140,000 people in co-operatives, some 11,000 
individual services have been abandoned, representing an 
original capital investment of about $7,000,000. Thirdly, 
schedules for servicing and repaying debts were written so 
as to increase slightly with the years, with the idea that the 
REA’s would be able to repay more as they became more 
solidly established. In Illinois, for example, it is said that 
such costs will mount to $3.7 million a year within a decade, 
as against about $2.2 million now, in addition to new 
financing that will be necessary to rebuild much of the 
system in order to meet growing demands for current. 

Finally, the present Administrator of the REA, Mr Hamil, 
a former ranchman from Colorado who helped to establish 
one of the country’s first—and largest and most successful 
—co-operatives, which serves an area larger than the ‘state 
of Connecticut, finds himself in an increasingly uncomfort- 
able position, with much of his authority to approve large 
loans having been taken away from him. He recently said 
that sooner or later the REA co-operatives must change 
over to a totally self-supporting status but that a private 
electricity company feels uncomfortable unless it maintains 
an equity of 50 per cent in its property, while the national 
percentage for electricity co-operatives is now about 15 per 
cent. So the change cannot come yet, nor for a long time. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The House faithfully honoured the promise of congres- 
sional leaders not to cut taxes when it extended the present 
rates of excise and corporation taxes which otherwise would 
automatically drop on June 30th. But by big bi-partisan 
majorities the Senate has voted to repeal the wartime 
federal taxes on transport, a concession to the railways 
which may help to bring down prices all round, and which 
would cost the government $700 million a year of the $2.6 
billion the Treasury hoped to retain. The House is expected 
to stand firm for a more modest measure of relief or none 
at all. 


* * * 


Beginning on August 7th, summonses will be served on 
pedestrians in New York who cross streets against the 
traffic lights. Laws to protect pedestrians against them- 
selves are enforced in many American cities, particularly in 
the West. 


* * * 


° 
Middle Westerners who want to lose weight have a choice 
at their supermarkets of eight low-calorie frozen dinners ; 
these cost from 99 cents to $1.50 cents each and contain 
fewer than 275 calories. 
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FIRST LINE OF DEFENGE 


“. . « America is pinning her faith to 
piloted planes as her first line of defence 
for a considerable number of years ] 
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The use of guided missiles is limited to a type of war which ali the powers k 

are anxious to avoid. As a result it is in the minor local conflict that t 

major issues could be decided. I 

A strong air component has been proved to be the most economical ( 

means of resolving these local conflicts, rapidly and effectively. For all . 
powers, great or small, this “‘first line” is an essential means of 

safeguarding vital interests. 

The Folland GNAT makes a decisive fighter and ground attack force a ‘ 

sound economic proposition. Decisive because it has a transonic 1 

performance with a unique rate of climb and the most advanced armament t 

and equipment—and better manoeuvrability and a higher ceiling than t 

any conventional British fighter in service. Economic because it has f 

reversed the trend to greater size, complexity and cost in fighter design; t 

its simplicity makes it extremely easy to maintain. 1 
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Ordered by the Indian, Finnish and Yugoslav Air Forces 
Two-seater trainer version chosen by the Royal Air Force 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


No Showdown in Lebanon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


HE struggle drags on in Lebanon without a glimmer of 
hope for a compromise solution. Both sides remain 

as firmly as ever entrenched in their political and military 
positions. The stalemate is due partly to the even balance 
of forces in the country, partly to a reluctance to shed blood, 
and partly to the essentially negative positions that both 
sides have adopted. President Chamoun refuses to resign 
until the expiry of his term of office on September 24th. 
The opposition refuses to accept any other solution. 
“ Supposing the President persists ?” your correspondent 
asked Abdullah al-Yafi, leader of the opposition National 
Front and Sami Solh’s predecessor in the prime minister’s 
office. “ Then the present situation will persist,” was the 
unhesitating reply. One must concede, with the appro- 
priate shades of gloom, that the opposition seems quite 
strong enough to keep the country in a state of more than 
semi-paralysis until September 24th, if not longer. 

Abdullah al-Yafi, and those around him, insist that their 
only immediate aim is the resignation of the President. 
Beyond that all is fluid. The President’s departure, in their 
view, would permit a return to calm, in which atmosphere 
the future of the nation could be debated without acrimony. 
All the opposition leaders have nailed their colours to the 
mast of Lebanese independence. But, in the view of Yafi 
and his friends, it is still too early to speak of such matters 
as future foreign policy. Commenting on the recent declara- 
tion in favour of neutrality put out by Charles Helou, a 
leading contender for the presidential succession, Yafi said 
that the subject should be reserved for the Great Debate. 
It seems that the possibility of closer alignment with the 
United Arab Republic is being kept in mind, though it 
must: be stressed that alignment does not mean fusion. 

Middle-of-the-road Lebanese are looking forward with 
misty hopes to July 24th. The Speaker of the Chamber, 
Adel Osseiran, has summoned the deputies to assemble on 
that date to elect a new president. Yet even there the out- 
look is fuzzy. Since the crisis began, the government has 
twice asked Parliament to convene ; each time it failed to 
muster a quorum. Will it fail again on July 24th ? Apart 
from that dismal possibility, the opposition maintains that 
the present Chamber was rigged, and is therefore totally 
unrepresentative of the true state of public opinion. It 
seems distinctly possible, therefore, that any candidate 
approved by the Chamber would be unacceptable to the 
opposition. 

If anything, the position looks more hopeless today than 
a fortnight ago. The president was incensed at the fighting 
that broke out round his house during the Beirut fighting, 
in which he himself took a sportsman’s part. The prime 
minister was indignant at the sacking of his residence and 
the wholesale destruction and removal of his personal 
belongings. Warrants have again been taken out for the 
arrest of opposition leaders, this time to the number of 
fifteen, including Saeb Salam and Abdullah al-Yafi. But 





one has heard that one before. Certainly, the arrest of Saeb 
Salam could only be effected by bloody battle, since his 
fortress house in the Basta quarter of Beirut is the heart 
and symbol of resistance. Doubtless the army could do it. 
But does it want to fight ? 

All the evidence is that nobody wants a serious show- 
down. The two-day fighting in Beirut, which was magnified 
by enthusiastic story-tellers into a series of pitched battles 
in the streets, died down without the slightest change in the 
situation. It is probable that it broke out accidentally, 
though there is also support for the suggestion that it was 
deliberately provoked to impress the néwly-arrived United 
Nations observers with opposition strength. Once shooting 
begins, it is always fun to continue, with only mildly lethal 
intent, until fatigue supervenes. That is perhaps the fairest 
comment on the so-called “ battle of Beirut.” 

The army, under General Chehab, has been the embodi- 
ment of caution. It has been content to hold the ring in 
the bigger towns, and to chivvy the bands in the country- 
side with a view to reducing their nuisance value. This 
quiescence can be attributed to two considerations. In the 
first place, the struggle now transcends legalistic forms. It 
has become a political struggle, and the general has always 
insisted that he, and his army, are outside politics. In the 
second place, nearly half the troops are Moslems and Druses. 
The opposition claims that desertions have taken place on 
a large scale. There is no substantial evidence to support 
the claim. But the cohesion of the army is due largely to 
the discretion with which it has been committed. Its 
reaction to an order to storm, say, the Moslem quarter of 
Tripoli is necessarily unpredictable ; and General Chehab 
must have serious qualms about any action that might 
undermine the discipline of the only force standing between 
the country and total anarchy. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations observers are touring the 
country in their white jeeps, enjoying cordial receptions 
wherever they go. In the event of their finding contraband 
ia arms, they are supposed to observe, report and perhaps 
try to cajole the muleteers into retracing their steps. There 
is reason to suppose that their presence will discourage 
smuggling, of which, in any case, there have been very few 
published reports in recent weeks. The opposition dismisses 
the activity of the observers as “ irrelevant ” to the situation. 
It already has enough arms to go on with, as the waste 
of ammunition during the Beirut firing amply demonstrated. 

Has the government, in calling in the observers, shot its 
bolt ? Has it any other measures up its sleeve for dealing 
with the situation ? “ Govern or get out ”—in those words 
a leading Beirut daily lectured the authorities. It went on 
to say that governing meant, in effect, either working 
towards a compromise solution or crushing the opposition 
by force. The first alternative is unacceptable to president 
and prime minister. The second is unacceptable (apparently) 
to the commander-in-chief. It is against a background of 
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despairing thoughts such as these that supporters of the 
government began to canvass suggestions of intervention 
from the West, either under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter or under the terms of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Various more or less delphic utterances by President 
Eisenhower, Mr Dulles, the commander of the Sixth Fleet, 
and Mr Selwyn Lloyd have been scrutinised hopefully by 
those who favour Anglo-American intervention. It is to be 
hoped that they are living in cloud-cuckoo land. The only 
useful purpose that British parachutists and American 
marines could serve would be to crush the centres of opposi- 
tion. This they could easily do. But such action would 
provoke a storm of Arab hate, reaching far beyond the 
borders of Lebanon, matching in intensity that which 
followed Suez. How long could the Arab Federal State of 
Iraq and Jordan last ? And what price Arab oil ? 


Cyprus Looks at the Plan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


HE events of the past week—the policy statement from 

London, the talks in Athens with the Greek Cypriot 
mayors, the Governor’s sudden visit to London and the 
news of his offer to meet Grivas—have left the average 
Cypriot more confused than ever. Yet the week has not 
been without its positive features: the British plan has not 
caused the explosive reaction that many had feared and the 
security authorities, who were being criticised two weeks ago 
as ineffective, now have some reason to congratulate them- 
selves that they have the situation in hand. 

But if violence has for the moment been checked, the air 
has been rent by voices inveighing against some new-found 
flaw in the British proposals. On the Turkish side, the 
theme is, of course, simple ; the monolithic adherence to 
partition shows no sign of weakening. The local Turkish 
leaders are making the maximum propaganda capital out of 
their scheme of setting up separate Turkish municipalities. 
In Limassol this week they had their first ominous (though 
minor) clash with the Greeks over municipal sovereignty. 
But the municipalities scheme may possibly have a certain 
face-saving value at present for the Turks who have thun- 
dered “ partition or death” so fortissimo in recent weeks 
that some quick propaganda action is necessary for their 
own followers. If Ankara were prepared to accept the British 
plan, which most people here consider treats the Turks 
generously, the Cyprus government would probably not 
stand in the way of setting up separate municipalities. 

Among the Greeks, certain definite issues are emerging 
from the controversy over the British proposals. Inevitably 
it is charged that the formation of two separate legislatures 
means a kind of partition in disguise. The Governor him- 
self has gone to great pains to correct this impression, and 
has stressed to the Greeks that no geographical division of 
the island is envisaged. But the Greeks are not yet con- 
vinced. The plain truth is that in the present temper of 
the island it is hard to see any Turkish minority getting very 
generous treatment from a Greek majority if both were in 
the same assembly—despite the facile assurances of the 
Greeks over the years that they have “no quarrel with the 
Turks.” 

The Greeks are also perturbed about the budgetary 
arrangements. They want to know who is paying for 
what—and how. This is one of many points left open, 
although if general principles were agreed to, they 
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should doubtless be capable of solution. But a major 
grumble of the Greeks for a long time has been that in 
various ways they are made “ to subsidise the Turks,” and 
the whole question would have to be thrashed out in con- 
siderable detail. The Greeks are also suspicious of the 
proposed arrangement whereby the Greek and Turkish com- 
missioners would join the Governor in the executive 
triumvirate. This device is seen as a sinister manceuvre to 
enable the Turkish government to have an unwarranted say 
in the running of the island. It has been suggested in one 
influential quarter that it would be better to have a Greek 
Cypriot and a Turkish Cypriot alongside the Governor— 
though it is hard to envisage any of the present leading 
personalities fitting into this role. Despite all that has 
happened in recent months, to the Greek Cypriots the 
Cyprus problem is still a “simple” issue—between the 
British Government and the people of the island. 

But by far the most serious criticism concerns the final 
section in which Britain expresses willingness, at an 
appropriate time, to share the sovereignty of the island 
with the Greek and Turkish governments. The Greek 
Cypriot takes this to mean that self-determination is for 
ever excluded and that the island will be a colony for 
ever. Thus what has won praise outside the island as 
an eminently sensible suggestion is arousing alarm and 
anger here. 

Despite all this criticism an optimistic feeling can 
be detected among ordinary people that in some 
mysterious way things are getting better and that a settle- 
ment will be found. The grim shadow of Eoka, however, 
is still in the background and none of the moderates, who 
see some merit in the plan will openly support it, if only 
as a basis for discussion ; for they fear that if things should 
go awry, the day might come when their “ moderation ” 
might be remembered and they would be branded as 
“ traitors.” 


Germany’s Railway Optimists 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


i’ Germany full-blown engine-drivers, guards, and 
signalmen are civil servants ; their assistants live in 
hope of one day qualifying likewise for the security and 
prestige of the Beamte. This is a consoling thought to the 
management of the federal railways (the Bundesbahn) as 
they contemplate a scene of debt and deficit as sombre as 
that confronting British Railways. For in Germany the law 
forbids civil servants to strike, and consequently it is most 
unlikely that in the foreseeable future there will be any 
really awkward demands from the key west German groups 
of railwaymen for higher pay. The sixty per cent of the 
staff who do not rank as civil servants seem to be content 
for the time being with the 46-hour week introduced for 
them on June Ist (though not for the civil servants) along 
with the promise of a 45-hour week to begin on October Ist, 
even though not a single extra man is being taken on to make 
good what was originally estimated to be tantamount to the 
loss of 29,000 workers, whose replacement would cost an 
additional DM181 million (about £15.3 million) a year. 
Their nerves are good and their hopes high at Bundesbahn 
headquarters in Frankfurt. They need to be. The deficit 
of 515 million marks (£43.7 million) in 1956 rose to one 
of 750 million marks (£63.7 million) in 1957. And the 
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From Southampton or London, there’s always 
a Union-Castle passenger ship leaving for 
South or East Africa in the next few days: into 
the Atlantic or through the Mediterranean, 
in southern sunshine and through calm seas. 
Every Thursday a ship leaves Southampton 
for the fourteen day run to Cape Town. About 
twice a month a ship sails from London for a 
round voyage: nine weeks of warmth, 


“Wake up—yow’re not at the 


well-being and perpetual change of scene 
round the coast of Africa. For business, 
for holiday, for honeymoon, or even on 
doctor’s orders, many fortunate people have 
made these journeys, to their great pleasure. 
May we send you our booklet, ‘ Colourful 
Africa’, to show you pictures of our glistening 
ships, of the friendly life on board, and 

_ the many adventure-story ports of call? 
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expectations of higher revenue from the increased charges 
that came into force last February—8.7 per cent more for 
passengers, and in general 14 per cent for freight—are not 
being fulfilled. There has been a notable decrease in goods 
traffic, which normally accounts for roughly two-thirds of 
Bundesbahn revenue. This is due in part to anticipatory 
stockpiling. But everywhere less coal, ore, and steel are 
on the move. Some six million tons of coal are banked at 
the pitheads waiting for orders. In spite of this considerable 
disappointment, there is scarcely a wisp of doubt at 
Frankfurt that the Bundesbahn, which has not showed a 
profit since 1951, will sooner or later pay its own way again. 
One ground for optimism is that it is saddled with a unique, 
but temporary, burden—that of the refugees. As successor 
to the Reichsbahn, the Bundesbahn is obliged either to 
employ or to pension all railwaymen fugitive from eastern 
Germany or former German territory beyond the Oder- 
Neisse line. The bill runs to some 200 million marks 
yearly, roughly a third of the total deficit. 


UT optimism flows just as vigorously from renewed con- ' 


fidence in the commercial indispensability of railways. 
In spite of the incomparable Autobahn network, the federal 
railways were still carrying 54.7 per cent of western 
Germany’s goods traffic in 1957. (As much as 30 per cent 
went by water ; less than 15 per cent by road, some of it 
in Bundesbahn lorries). The Bundesbahn believes stead- 
fastly in its own future, and in dark moments cheers itself 
up by thinking, if not of the Swiss railways with their 
fabulous operating surplus of approximately £64,000 a 
kilometre, then at any rate of the Netherlands with one of 
£425 a kilometre. But first, modernisation, upon which 
20 billion marks ({2.000 million) is to be spent over a 
period of ten years. 

Modernisation means chiefly electrification, automation, 
and rationalisation. Altogether 1,800 miles of track, 
approaching a tenth of the whole network, have been 
electrified. This summer the electrifiers are moving down 
the left bank of the Rhine towards Cologne and their 
advance party has already reached Bonn. Locomotives of 
the long-electrified southern network, which is linked with 
the Austrian, Italian, and Swiss systems, can now operate 
as far north as Remagen. (Wine-growers along the Rhine 
between Mainz and Remagen are said to be deploring the 
prospective loss of the free fertiliser of which nearly a ton 
has been falling daily in this area in the form of soot from 
the coal-fired steam locomotives.) The Bundesbahn will 
not commit itself about the pace of further electrification. 

But no more steam locomotives are being built. The 
9.500 now in service are to be replaced gradually by electric 
and diesel locomotives, which have been found to be respec- 
tively 35 per cent and 25 per cent cheaper to run than their 
obsolescent stable mates. Already 615 electric and some 
500 diesel, diesel-electric, and diesel-hydraulic locomotives 
are in service. There are also 925 diesel coaches and petrol- 
driven rail buses. The first of the Bundesbahn’s own power 
stations—cheap power is one of the secrets of the Swiss 
railways’ success—is in operation in Upper Bavaria. Others 
are projected. 

Automation, particularly through application of elec- 
tronics, is a newer field of hopeful and vigorous enterprises. 
The Bundesbahn’s special pride of the moment is the signal 
box at Frankfurt station, from which only ten men control 
all the points and signals throughout the complex six miles 
approach to this very busy terminus. This installation, the 
range of which is to be extended to 18 miles, cost 20 million 
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marks (about £1.7 million), but it is proving so remunera- 
tive that similar arrangements are to be introduced else- 
where. The number of permanent-way inspectors is being 
reduced by the use of electronically controlled testing 
coaches. Electronic devices regulate what it is believed will 
prove to be an economical two-direction single-track system 
now being tried out on 2§ miles of line near Bebra. Hope- 
lessly unprofitable lines are being allowed to run down and 
will presently be abolished. The post office’s yellow mail 
buses continue to relieve the railways of the responsibility 
of carrying passengers and parcels in some of the remoter 
parts of the country. 

So far the railwaymen have nowhere shown any serious 
resentment of the processes of automation and rationalisa- 
tion. It is for the sake of safety, not of labour relations, 
that two men man the electric or diesel locomotive hauling 
a passenger train. On similarly hauled freight trains one 
man does the job, with an initiated guard in reserve not far 
from the locomotive. The average German railway worker 
is remarkably proud of his firm and likes to see things going 
well. The guard-cum-conductor (Schaffner) of a long- 
distance passenger train (who, let it not be forgotten, is a 
civil servant) considers it his business to ensure that every 
traveller not only has a ticket but is also comfortably seated. 
He has something of the avuncular omnipotence of a ship’s 
captain. The punctuality of the German trains is a product 
of pride and teamwork all along the line. One of the 
Bundesbahn’s significant little pleasures is ta hand on 
punctually to the next country an international through 
train that arrived late at the German frontier. 


Brave Egyptian World 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RESIDENT NASSER’S preoccupation with the paraphernalia 
P of diplomatic buccaneering, such as armaments and 
broadcast propaganda, diverts attention from the revolu- 
tionary government’s successes—and flops—at home. One 
of the successes is the completion this year of the land 
reform programme. All estates of more than 200 acres (or 
300 acres if the landowner has children) have been sliced 
into allotments for smallholders, and although the scheme 
barely takes the crust off Egypt’s overwhelming problem of 
having too many people on too little fertile land, it has made 
landowners out of some 200,000 families who previously 
were underpaid labourers or insecure tenants. It has also 
confuted those who say that whatever the social arguments 
in favour of carving up big estates, the economic answer is 
always a drop in production. The land reform areas are run 
on a co-operative basis: the smallholder has two or three 
separate plots of about an acre each, but every plot is part 
of a large area entirely devoted to a single crop, and output 
is at least as high as it was before. 

Now that all the land within the scope of the scheme has 
been distributed, the initiators of land reform are left with 
a certain amount of time on their hands. This forceful 
group of youngish men is headed by Sayed Marei, who at 
first worked under the minister of agriculture but before 
long was minister himself. With land reform out of the 
way, Sayed Marei and his ministry are ready for new battle 
against any slower-moving, woollier-minded civil servants 
who might stand in the way of agricultural development. 

The scope of new projects is necessarily restricted until 
Egypt can squeeze some more water out of the Nile. There 
are experiments with drainage water and artesian wells, and 
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from time to time small areas are won from the desert. 
Serious reclamation schemes are in cold storage with the 
hopes for the High Dam. Meanwhile, the ministry of agri- 
culture has fought and won.a battle for control of some of 
the land that the Waqf ministry used to hold in trust for 
the upkeep of hospitals, schools and mosques. On top of 
this it has taken over the running of the Liberation (Tahrir) 
province, and is now turning ambitious eyes towards the 
programme for rural welfare. 

Liberation Province is Egypt’s showpiece oasis. It was 
also, before the ministry of agriculture cut it down to size, 
one of the government’s most expensive miscalculations. 
About 40,000 acres are being reclaimed from the desert 
between Alexandria and Cairo, with water diverted from 
‘land in the delta to the east. The scheme has had spec- 
tacular success in showing what can be grown on sand: a 
bleak stretch of desert has blossomed into a garden of 
oranges, melons, strawberries and roses. As window dress- 
ing it is a fine display ; as a practical experiment for a 
country that is badly off it is lamentable. It was 
administered by a more or less autonomous organisation in 
Cairo whose directors made some crashing blunders, includ- 
ing the building of a citrus canning plant long before there 
was a chance of the orange trees bearing fruit, and the 
creation of factories churning out retail goods which no 
one in the area could possibly afford to buy. A new 
village was built beyond the limits of the irrigated land 
apparently in the hope that once the buildings sat there 
fair and square, nobody could refuse them water. These 
extravagances are now being lopped off one by one. The 
Cairo office has been disbanded, the factories closed down, 
and all agricultural luxuries severely pruned by the no- 
nonsense methods of the ministry of agriculture. But its 
experts are more perplexed when they come up against the 
provinces’ involved plan for social welfare: 

Ideas of social responsibility came late to Egypt, but since 
the revolution a handful of pioneers have by their enthusi- 
asm tried to make up for the wasted years. The universities 
are turning out doctors and teachers in encouraging num- 
bers ; the buildings for them to work in are more difficult 
to produce because there is always some other use for the 
money. Although schools and hospitals have shot up, there 
is still only’ accommodation for half the children who 
should go to elementary school, and only 7,000 beds for 
300,000 tubercular patients. Liberation Province provides 
an egregious example of social planning run wild. 

In one area four hundred families were chosen to cultivate 
the new land. To qualify, the parents have to be between 
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23 and 30, have two or three children, and pass rigorous 
tests on health and social habits. They are not allowed to 
bring any relations or dependants. On arrival they are 
provided with a house, a uniform—and a dossier. Every 
month or so, the social workers fill up lengthy forms on the 
villagers’ general behaviour, hygiene and marital relations. 
Every cupboard and cooking pot has to be open to inspec- 
tion, and every villager to have a clean and smiling face— 
or the social worker wants to know why. Theoretically the 
land belongs collectively to the families but since there is 
far too much work to do, some 10,000 labourers have to be 
imported from nearby delta villages. The labourers have 
no dossiers and can wear what they like, but otherwise do 
much the same work as the selected few. 

The experts from the ministry of agriculture are a bit 
dumfounded by this other kind of brave new world. They 
object to it partly because they suspect that the social 
theories are a waste of 
time and money, partly 
because they dislike the 
system of hierarchy. 
But what to do with 
the 400 families? They 
cannot be given the 
land and told to get on 
with it ; it will still be 
years before the desert 
crops start to bring in 
a fair return. On the 
other hand the ministry 
does not want to snatch 
away their privileged status by turning them back into 
labourers. 

The next conflict between the pragmatic approach of the 
ministry of agriculture and the idealism of the social 
pioneers will be over the rural community centres. This is 
a bigger battlefield: the plan is to have 864 of these centres 
all over Egypt, each covering four or five villages and serving 
15,000 inhabitants. So far about 260 have been established. 
Each centre consists of a hospital, school and meeting place 
and is run jointly by a doctor, headmaster and social worker. 
Doctors, nurses and teachers are desperately needed ; most 
of them are devotedly working twenty-five hours a day. But 
the function of the social worker is less obvious. He advises 
the peasants on seed and stock, he is in charge of co- 
operative marketing schemes ; in some of the centres, he 
tries to ease the pressure on land by teaching local crafts 
and trades. The theories are first class ; so often, is the 
practice. But sometimes money or enthusiasm seems to 
have run out before the schemes can be completed. Incuba- 
tors that were to have provided the peasants with Rhode 
Island reds are shown off proudly, but they are empty of 
eggs or chicks ; carpentry, pottery or weaving workshops 
are splendidly equipped but have as yet no students. 

The administration of the rural welfare schemes is now 
to be centralised under some kind of national planning 
board. Sayed Marei’s ambition is to have the final say on 
this board. He contends that the hit-and-miss methods of 
the ministry of social affairs are a luxury that Egypt cannot 
afford, and that the running of each centre must be tied 
more strictly to what is agriculturally and economically 
feasible. According to the ministry of agriculture the cart 
has been put before the horse, social services must wait on 
agricultural profits, and the pioneering experiments of the 
community centres are not much more than well-meaning 
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New readers begin here 


There are more readers in the world than ever before. 
And their number continues to grow. An increasing 
proportion of the 90,000,000 children born into the 
world each year will grow up to learn how to read and 
write. That is the measure of the growth, in quantity 
and responsibility, of the world’s Press. That, too, is 
why the paper maker must take the long view. He is 
concerned not only with the immediate tomorrow but 
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fuddy-duddy idealism. Who will win? The odds are on 
Sayed Marei, for Egypt cannot indeed afford many social 
services when foreign adventure makes so insistent a call 
on limited funds. 


Danube Blues 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


OR more than a century the traffic on the Danube has 
F reflected the political tensions more than the economic 
prosperity of Europe. The international tug of war on the 
river started in the second quarter of last century, with 
Russia pulling strongly at the delta end. Nowadays the 
game is still played; but it has lost much of its 19th- 
century vigour. Though the Danube is the longest river 
in Europe and the only natural link between the West and 
the East, it is depressingly free from shipping. The differ- 
ence between the stream of traffic on the Rhine and the 
solitary boats making their way up and down the Danube 
is striking. 

Russia established itself on the sand-logged Danubian 
delta in the eighteen-thirties. Russian interest in the river's 
shipping was small: the occupation of the Chilia arm, and 
later of the delta to the south, was, for Russia, another step 
in the advance towards Constantinople. The Crimean war 
and the subsequent treaty of Paris put a stop to this. The 
European Danube Commission, created by the powers at 
the Paris conference, was made responsible for the regula- 
tion of shipping on the lower reaches of the Danube. Under 
the auspices of the commission the sand was cleared from 
the delta and Russia was kept at a safe distance from it. 
Shipping between the West and the Black Sea increased 
considerably in the eighteen-seventies and eighteen-eighties ; 
the growing economic expansion of Europe along the 
Danube was regarded, by successive Russian governments, 
as a “ serious limitation of our freedom of movement.” 

At the Versailles conference in 1919, the Danube was 
declared an “international waterway” and the European 
Commission was replaced by the International Commission. 
In spite of the changes brought about by the war, the peace 
treaty, and the erection of assorted economic barriers by 
the successor states of the Hapsburg Empire, the Danube 
remained, in the period between the two wars, a European 
waterway. 

By the occupation of Bessarabia, and with it of the Chilia 
arm of the delta, in 1940, Russia became a Danubian 
country again. For Germany, this was another concession 
calculated to ensure Russian neutrality, so precious at the 
time ; for the Soviet Union it was the first step into Central 
Europe. In the same ye.., Germany summoned a confer- 
ence to Vienna to deal with the inheritance of the deceased 
International Commission. Although this conference was 
expected to discuss purely technical questions concerning 
the stretch of the Danube between Ulm and Braila, Mr 
Vyshinsky asked Schulenburg, the German Ambassador to 
Moscow, for an invitation to the conference for the Soviet 
Union, “as we are interested in all Danubian problems.” 

In 1945 the Russians controlled the best part of the river 
as far as Linz, the limit of the Soviet zone of occupation 
in Austria. A year later the grandiose project of the Black 
Sea canal—still not completely realised—was put forward. 
The Rumanians were made to join the Sovromtransport, the 
Soviet shipping company, with all their fleet. When, how- 
ever, the company went into liquidation shortly afterwards, 
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they were able to buy their ships back. For several years 
after the war, most of the shipping companies of the east 
Danubian countries had to carry two managing directors, 
one of them Russian. In spite of their war losses, the 
Jugoslavs managed to retain the largest Danubian fleet ; 
but soon a rivalry developed between them and the Hun- 
garians who, helped by Soviet subsidies, took the first place 
as the largest Danubian shipbuilding country. After the 
Hungarian revolt there were some signs that the Jugoslavs 
intended to use the respite from Hungarian competition to 
forge ahead with their own shipbuilding and investment 
programme. The Jugoslav government granted a credit of 
about £20 million to its Danubian shipping company ; of 
this sum, 12 per cent was planned to provide ships for 
passenger traffic. The investment was also intended for 
the building up of the Belgrade wharf into the largest transit 
Station in south-eastern Europe, designed to handle 
2,200,000 tons in a year. 

This side of the curtain, the boats of the two Austrian 
companies, DDSG and Comos, and of the Bavarian Lloyd 
mostly ply their trade on the Vienna-Linz-Regensburg 
route. The DDSG lost four-fifths of its property, mainly 
to the Hungarians, after the war. When it first resumed its 
activities in 1947, it operated from Linz and only upstream 
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from there ; five years later the company was allowed to 
return to Vienna. Austrian and German Danube shipping 
are faced with similar problems. The companies are private, 
but the state is the principal shareholder. This makes for 
difficulties as far as capital investment is concerned, and 
investment is what they badly need. Most of their cargo 
ships were originally built for a waterway of 1,750 miles ; 


on short routes they tend to be uneconomical. And yet 
less than § per cent of the shipping they carry ever crosses 
the eastern frontier of Austria. The companies also have 
to compete with the artificially low freight charges of the 
shipping companies of the people’s democracies. But as it 
is impossible to insure a cargo carried by a Jugoslav, Hun- 
garian, Rumanian or Bulgarian ship, business men are not 
tempted by lower shipping costs. The first glimmer of 
hope for the DDSG, as far as its eastern trade is concerned, 
is the contract with the Soviet Union, which came into 
operation at the beginning of April this year, to carry 
100,000 tons of coal and the same amount of iron ore along 
the whole length of the Danube into Austria. The contract 
is renewable annually and the Austrians believe that the 
quota will be increased in the future. 

At present the Russians hold all the trump cards. Their 
control over the Danubian delta is firmly established. 
Through the Permanent Danube Commission, constituted 
in Sofia in 1956, and through the Belgrade Conventibn, 
they exercise a high degree of influence over the Danubian 
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shipping of south-eastern Evrope. Yet at the Belgrade 
conference there were indications that the Jugoslav govern- 
ment regarded the Convention as a first step towards a 
Danubian confederation: a programme which had often 
figured in political discussions before the war. Although 
the Austrians were invited to Belgrade, they could hardly 
have negotiated from their uncertain position before the 
conclusion of the State Treaty in 1955. Now they are 
free to do so, and if there is ever to be a wider Danubian 
agreement, it will be Jugoslavia and Austria who will have 
to take the lead. Both countries enjoy special international 
positions, and it might be easier for them than for any other 
Danubian government to steer clear of complications arising 
from the chronic tension between eastern and western 
_ Europe. The settlement of the fortunes of the whole 
Danube might be a step towards easing the tension. 


Mexican Opportunities—I 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


uT for the sale of two Britannias, the British share in 

Mexico’s foreign trade in 1957 would have amounted 
to only 1.9 per cent. Even with the sale of the two aircraft 
(which have both encountered mechanical difficulties), 
Britain’s part in Mexican imports totalled less than 3 per 
cent. The reasons for this poor showing are tiresomely 
classical: an unwillingness on the part of British manu- 
facturers to acquaint themselves with Mexican needs and 
realities ; a vague presupposition that Mexico is just another 
of those Latin American republics in which men with large 
hats drowse in the sun or fire old rifles in the air ; and, 
above all, a lack of interest in following up business oppor- 
tunities when they do arise. Britain’s competitors—leaving 
the United States aside—are not committing the same 
errors. The German presence in Mexico is making itself 
felt: in a Volkswagen assembly plant, set up as a result of 
a barter deal in cotton, in a large new fertiliser plant, in 
the readiness of a leading German electrical firm to open a 
permanent office in Mexico City. 

But why should the British manufacturer, whose order 
book may be comfortably filled, pay any particular regard 
to the Mexican market ? The answer is two-fold: the 
Mexican economy is, in the words of one expert observer, 
“not expanding but exploding”; and this explosion is 
taking place against a background of fiscal and political 
stability which sharply distinguishes Mexico from the rest 
of Latin America. 

In nearly every sector, the economic indicators yield the 
image of immense progress and of a business boom sus- 
tained at an extraordinary level since early 1955. The 
population, now put at about 33 million, is expanding at 
an‘annual rate of 3.1 per cent—the second highest rate in 
the world. By 1960, Mexico City is expected to have a 
population of 5.3 million (not a wholly comfortable prospect 
to a city where more than half the inhabitants live in sub- 
standard dwellings). The rate of industrial progress is 
similarly impressive: adjusted for price changes, national 
production rose 7 per cent in 1957 as compared with the 
previous year. The sale of electrical energy has been increas- 
ing at an annual rate of more than 12 per cent. This is 
nearly twice the world’s average rate of growth. The gross 
national product, which amounted to some 56 billion pesos 
in 1953, exceeded 100 billion in 1957. Even allowing for 
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devaluation, for the rise in prices and for the high birth- 
rate, these figures point to an incontrovertible increase in 
prosperity. To receive graphic confirmation of the general 
trend, one need only walk through Mexico City as it builds 
and rebuilds after last year’s earthquake, or travel on one 
of the new highways into the interior. 

The American recession is providing a searching test 
at the basic soundness of the Mexican economy. Mexico’s 
principal industry is, by a substantial margin, the tourist 
trade. More and more visitors from all over the world are 
discovering each year what this land with its fierce beauty, 
radiant climate and low prices has to offer them. Some 
§76,000 tourists visited Mexico in 1957 ; net earnings from 
the tourist trade during that year totalled $361 million. 
The immense majority of visitors come from the north. 
Will the American recession interrupt this vital flow of 
dollars ? So far, there are no real indications of a decline. 
But it is too early to tell. The winter tourist tends to be 
well off anyway. What will happen to the summer tourist 
who comes from the middle and professional classes and 
who comes across the border by car? No one knows the 
answer. But there are people who believe that the Ameri- 
can recession will bring more tourists to Mexico rather 
than less. They contend that many Americans who feel 
the pinch, but who none the less want to take their holiday 
abroad, will cancel projected trips to Europe and come to 
Mexico instead. Mexico is nearer, cheaper and yet as 
foreign (to all but southern Californians) as any land can 
be. But even the most convinced supporters of this theory 
concede that they are thinking of a limited recession. A 
full-scale American depression could, for a time at least, 
destroy the tourist trade. 


HE second and related problem is that of the braceros— 

the Mexican agricultural workers who are annually con- 
tracted, under international agreement, by North American 
planters and fruic growers. In 1957, 436,000 braceros went 
to the United States for periods varying from six weeks to 
six months. Their work contributed $34 million to the 
Mexican economy—a figure which does not include dollar 
earnings deposited by individual labourers in American 
banks. There are already strong hints that fewer braceros 
—-perhaps 150,090 to 200,000 fewer—will be allowed across 
the border this year. This may, however, be no more than 
a temporary result of abnormal rainfall and late crops in the 
southern and southwestern United States. 

Mexico is, generally speaking, well placed to ride out an 
economic crisis. Monetary reserves in hand stood at $439 
million on April 11th. In addition, the government dis- 
poses of the usual drawing rights on the International 
Monetary Fund as well as of the possibility of obtaining 
$75 million from the United States Treasury on the basis 
of the United States-Mexican Stabilisation Agreement. This 
agreement was renewed for a two-year period on December 
30, 1957. For reasons of its own security, the United 
States is committed to the support of the peso. Even during 
times of domestic economic difficulty, Washington cannot 
afford a really severe crisis in Mexican affairs. With subtle 
insight, Mexicans keep alive in the minds of American 
businessmen and diplomats the old phantom of a left-wing 
Mexico, faintly Trotskyite and openly “ anti-Yankee.” 
Mexicans have found that in negotiations with the United 
States Treasury such phantoms have their uses. 

(To be concluded) 
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the heart 
of modern 


transport 


SPENCE & SONS LTD-WIDNES-LANECS also at London and Bristol 










The staple diet of 
modern transport is still 
petrol and diesel oil 
fuels which, in the 
refining processes, rely 
on the use of SPENCE 
‘comox’ catalysts. 
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This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots making a row of robots, and the 
owner of the factory was saying to his friend “I wonder where it will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are not averse to some forms of 
automation. We do, of course, use mechanical aids for many of our 
activities, from the handling of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up the 
work to the advantage of the Bank and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with developments of mechanical aids 
over the whole range of our activities, in the final analysis it is the personal 
relationship of the Branch Manager and his staff towards the customer that 
matters. We face the electronic age resolute in this belief. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





NCD ~Qy ie r 


Barclays in: Menton - 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited announce the opening of a new branch at Menton. W 
The establishment of this new office completes the Bank’s representation on the = 


Riviera, where branches are already established at Cannes, Nice and Monte Carlo. 


BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


An Associate of Barclays Bank Limited. 
PARIS BRANCH: 33 RUE DU QUATRE SEPTEMBRE, PARIS, 


OTHER BRANCHES: 
AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MONTE CARLO, 
NICE & ROUEN: ALGIERS & ORAN, 
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Courtaulds after the Merger 


AT has induced the sharp recession in the 
\ , rayon industry throughout the world ? What 
has put Courtaulds on short time and cut the 
combined profits of Courtaulds and of British Celanese 
by £23 million in the year to March 31st ? Why is 
Japanese rayon filament production cut by half, 
European output by up to 40 per cent and output in 
Canada and the United States far below capacity ? 
Since the merger with British Celanese the directors 
of Courtaulds are masters of nearly the whole British 
rayon industry, as well as of large empires overseas. 
Their report attempts an historical answer to these 
questions. In the post-war years Courtaulds expanded 
its productive capacity to catch up with a world textile 
shortage. Against a background of rising costs for 
new plant, for raw materials and for labour, the shortage 
was overcome and prices were held low. In this country 
man-made fibres secured a larger share of the textile 
trade. But in the same period the true synthetics, of 
which nylon and Terylene are examples, have made 
even faster strides and output of them is now large. 
When they observe that nylon has virtually eliminated 
viscose filament yarn from the hosiery trade, the 
directors record what every woman knows. 

So the present plight of rayon arises from a surplus 
of capacity now that the world shortage of textiles has 
been overtaken and from the penetration—partly 
temporary—of rayon’s former markets by other fibres. 
In dress goods, the pendulum of 
fashion has swung in favour of 
cotton. In hosiery, underwear 
and corsetry the newer synthe- 
tics have been ousting rayon ; 
even the development of warp 
knitting in which both Court- 
aulds and British Celanese 
played a leading part in this 
country has been helpful to the 
newer synthetics. 

Though the directors admit it 
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End Dec 1956 
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COURTAULDS” 


1956 1957 
*Merger announced 





“THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY 
D>», SHARE INDICATOR 


£/ ORDINARY STOCK™, 





only by implication, one can presume that there is a 
price incentive in these changes. Viscose filament 
rayon, though still the cheapest textile raw material, 
offers less inducement on price to manufacturers now 
either in mixture with or in substitution for other fibres. 
It seems to have been direct competition with cheap 
cottons to which the directors referred when they com- 
plained of “imports of cotton piece goods from India, 
Pakistan and Hong Kong which are completely un- 
restricted by way of quota or duty.” But it is curious 
that the directors of a great international business 
living by foreign trade and overseas investment see 
nothing odd in demanding both protection against 
Commonwealth goods in Britain and still higher pro- 
tection against British and other goods in Canada. 
The “ most difficult year for the rayon industry not 
only in this country but throughout the world,” had 
little to relieve its starkness. The directors offer no 
forecast about the end of these troubles. Shareholders 
will hope that the chairman, Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams, will have more to say about the outlook and 
about the current trading, at the meeting on July 16th. 
eanwhile there are two aspects of the company’s 
business that offer a little more encouragement. The 
non-textile activities of the group—British Cellophane, 
Colodense (which converts cellulose films into 
bags), and the whole plastic and chemical sections— 
have continued to prosper. So did British Nylon 
Spinners in which Courtaulds 
and ICI are equal partners. It 
is now disclosed that British 
Nylon Spinners (whose accounts 
for the year 1957 were reviewed 
last week), not only paid an in- 
creased dividend, but this year 
has lent £4 million to each of 
its shareholders. The loans are 
free of interest and nominally 
repayable at three months’ 
notice and they seem to have 
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been made out of money surplus to any foresee- 
able requirement. The Nylon company must have 
retained about {10 million of quick assets, and its 
projected expansion at Doncaster is to cost only 
between £3 million and £4 million. Courtaulds has 
put its £4 million loan mainly into short-dated gilt- 
edged (nothing longer dated than 1965 is held in the 
parent company’s accounts and nothing longer than 
1967 in those of British Celanese). So the two parent 
companies have paid themselves the nearest thing to 
a non-taxable dividend that the law allows, and in 
doing so Courtaulds has managed to make itself look 
more than ever like a gilt-edged trust with holdings 
up from £12.4 million to £18.4 million. At present 
Courtaulds clearly has no work for reserves on this 
scale. The climate is hardly favourable for investment 
- in rayon, and there are at present only two major 
developments (both outside the rayon field) in progress 
—the “Courtelle” acrylic factory at Grimsby and a 
new factory for British Cellophane at Barrow. 


0 be over-supplied with cash and under-supplied 
with business is not a happy state as many a small 
rubber company could tell this textile giant. It is a 
symptom of middle age and it produces restive share- 
holders. They will expect of Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams next month an estimate of the outlook and 
a statement of Courtaulds’ plans. Already loss of cachet 
by the company’s ordinary stock has been marked—as 
the chart shows. Some of the events recorded in the 
present balance sheet—notably the maximum loss of 
£536,000 on the sale of FNF Machinery Manufactur- 
ing to the Thomas Tilling group are also irritating. 
Most important of all, will stockholders share 
their chairman’s confidence that the timing and the 
terms of the merger with British Celanese were right ? 
By the end of the past financial year, the chairman 


PRICES OF FIBRES 
(pence per Ib) 


June, June, June, 

1956 1957 1958 
PD ko tashea shou beseoaswaNss 24 24 ‘24 
Nylon Staple (14 denier) .......... 123 123 123 
Terylene Staple (14 denier)........ 126 126 126 
SE BUN 5. ooo ss occ onicccns ae 100 100 
American Cotton (I” spot) ........ 31-03 26-99 26-15 
Wool (46s. clean) ..........2.0. 69 85 52 
Silk (Japanese grade 2a) ........... 419 399 384 
Flax (raw scutched Courtrais) ..... 2-5 29-0 25} 


CONSUMPTION OF FIBRES 


(million Ib, estimated) 





1950 1956 1957* 





enanibiniee 
World| UK |World| UK World| UK 





OR oss céeueseene 16,054 | 1,017 }18,695 | 728 {18,400 | 757 
Wool (clean basis) ... | 2,640 | 518] 2,853 | 475 2,880 482 
Rayon (filament) ..... 1,927 167] 2,234!) 159 2,270 | 145 
Rayon (staple) ....... 1,570! 153] 2,992 | 207 | 3,150} 208 
Other synthetic...... 135 | 10 684s SI 900 | 71 





*Rough estimates 
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asserts, “the concept of two groups had itself dis- 
appeared . . . a new tightly knit group was functioning 
satisfactorily and... the expected benefits of the 
merger were already being felt.” It may be noted that 
the combined pay roll has been reduced from 38,593 
to 31,481, though that is the result of trade recession as 
well as of the merger. But after this bold claim, the next 
sentence records that “in recent years the profitability 
of the operations of British Celanese has been falling 
steadily and sharply.” The benefits already being felt 
last year must have accrued chiefly to former ordinary 
stockholders of Celanese who accepted the exchange 
into Courtaulds ; they get an 8 per cent dividend, 
although British Celanese (with net income down by 
£280,000 to £370,000) pays nothing to its new parent. 

For the holder of the ordinary stock, now standing 
at 23s. 3d. xd against last year’s peak of 37s. 9d. and 
yielding 6.8 per cent, the future is less easy to assess. 
It is obviously not rosy, but much of the bad news and 
some of the fears must by now be discounted in the 
price. The over-strong cash holdings and current 
development plans suggest that a liberal dividend policy 
ought to be possible even in lean times. Courtaulds’ 
share of British Nylon Spinners’ profits alone would 
cover last year’s dividend, so that there is time for new 
ideas and new vitality to show themselves. A new 
policy, it seems, must put less emphasis on the cheap 
end of the trade. 

Secondly, hard times for viscose and acetate rayon— 
Courtaulds’ basic products—will enforce still more 
diversification upon the group, as is happening to other 
textile companies. A large slice of the business already 
is non-textile and a large slice non-rayon, and these 
slices are now paying best. With the basis of a chemical 
industry in its control and research and experimental 
facilities firmly established, the temptation to seek for 
new products and new outlets must be strong. Such a 
radical change of emphasis in a company largely geared 
to the cheap end of textiles must take time to achieve. 
But diversification may still be the best long-run answer. 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 


British Celanese Courtaulds Group 
Year ended March 31 1957 1958 1957 1958* 1958+ 
£’000s £'000s £'000s £’000s £°000s 


Gross trading profit. . 2,526 1,671 17,375 15,719 17,390 
Other income......... 171 150 2,379 2,546 2,696 


Total income........ 2,697 1,821 19,754 18,265 20,086 
Depreciation.......... 964 1,042 4,472 4,890 5,932 
ere 965 294 6,595 6,686 6,980 
Net income......... 651 371 8,567 6,567 6,938 
Ordinary dividend..... 195 hes 2,772 2,454 2,454 
Retained earnings ..... 77 52 3,135 3,235 3,287 
Gross fixed assets.... 27,843 27,983 118,636 126,156 154,139 
Net fixed assets ....... 16,188 15,748 88,099 91,481 107,229 
Net current assetst.... 10,995 11,106 43,521 42,611 53,717 
Government securities . 4,931 4,559 12,432 13,837 18,396 
CO GEE, ccawesn cece 1,043 265 6,696 8,462 8,727 
Short-term borrowings... ce eae 829 4,031 4,03! 
MUR fio oop asm inacipiane 5,718 5,515 27,691 27,394 32,909 
RNG. oc. cssadanccns 2,200 1,990 11,595 10,386 12,376 
INE ios cabo sc cecce 1,616 996 8,251 7,665 8,66! 


* Figures for Courtaulds excluding British Celanese calculated by 
deducting the 1957-58 figures for British Celanese from the consol- 
idated 1957-58 accounts. 


t These figures are for the Courtaulds group including British Celanese 
are taken from the consolidated 1957-58 accounts. 


$ Net current assets include British Government securities. 
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IESEL engine manufacturers are exporters par 
excellence. Of the total output of the British 


industry a good three-quarters is exported, 
either directly in the form of separate engines and parts, 
or indirectly when already installed in other machinery 
or vehicles. Without this export trade the industry 
could not achieve the volume of output it needs to bring 
unit costs down to economic levels. It therefore watches 
the graph of its export sales with an exceptionally keen 
eye ; and when a consistent rise begins to level off, or 
even in some lines to begin to fall, as it did in 1957, 
the industry’s self-analysis may have to be uncomfort- 
ably rigorous. Some of the blame can be fairly put on 
external factors beyond the industry’s control, such as 
the recent upheavals in the Middle East, the growth of 
local manufacture in export markets, and the acute 
balance of payments difficulties which forced India, for 
example, to make drastic cuts in imports. But Britain’s 
main competitors in this field—Germany, the United 
States, and, on a smaller scale, Japan—suffered from 
the same difficulties. Why then were they able to 
maintain their rapid growth in export sales in 1957? 
Part of the answer may lie in the differences in the 
structure of the industries manufacturing diesel engines 
in these three main producing countries. Broadly speak- 
ing, the business of making compression ignition 
engines falls into three main groups: industrial (includ- 
ing locomotives) ; marine (including both propulsion 
and auxiliary equipment) ; and road vehicle (including 
agricultural tractors). To some extent firms tend to 
specialise in one or other of these groups and, within 
any group, on engines of a certain size range—heavy 
marine engines for example, or light vehicle diesel 
engines. But the boundaries are very blurred. Accord- 
ing to the figures published by the Board of Trade, 
those makers in the United Kingdom whose primary 
concern is with industrial engines turned out {£31.4 
million worth of industrial compression ignition engines 
in 1957 (of which over {£21 million were exported, 
directly or indirectly); but the same firms also made £7.4 
million worth of marine diesel propulsion units and 
£4.3 million worth of marine auxiliary diesel units. 
Similarly, several makers of diesel vehicle engines, such 
as Perkins, whose fortunes are linked closely with the 
motor vehicle and tractor industries, are also important 
suppliers of industrial and marine engines. Some 
engine makers make nothing but engines ; others make 
engines mainly to fit them into their own machinery ; 
others, like the diesel engine makers in the Hawker 
Siddeley group, are part of a highly diversified complex 
of companies with common capital resources. 
For these reasons it is very difficult to establish the 
degree of concentration of ownership and the degree 
of specialisation amongst the British makers of diesel 
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Testing Time for British Diesels 
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engines. But even a cursory comparison with the 
German and American industries shows up important 
differences. The key fact of American competition in 
this field is the dominance of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. Outside the vehicle field it probably accounts 
for three-quarters of the total diesel engine business 
in the United States, and a somewhat smaller proportion 
of exports. Its strength in export markets lies chiefly in 
the smaller sizes of engine which are produced on such 
a large scale in Detroit that export prices fully reflect 
the benefits of mass production. In other fields, such 
as heavy marine diesels, which are more or less custom- 
built, American prices are rarely competitive in export 
markets—except with the assistance of Export-Import 
Bank loans which are tied to American equipment. In 
Germany, two firms, Kléckner-Humboldt-Deutz and 
Maschinenfabrik - Augsburg - Niirnberg (MAN), 
dominate the industrial diesel business. Between them 
they are responsible for perhaps 50 per cent of the total 
output, and a similar proportion of German exports. 


N Britain, by contrast, the major part of the industry’s 
I output is provided by about a dozen competing 
firms or groups, no one of which stands head and 
shoulders above the rest in capital resources or range 
of output. There are many small firms in all three 
countries, and the total number of firms engaged in 
diesel production is surprisingly similar—about 50 each 
in Britain, Germany and the United States—but in the 
export markets in particular, British makers are usually 
competing with fewer but large German and American 
firms. There tend, moreover, to be more overlapping 
and competition between British exporters to any one 
market than between German exporters to the same 
market. German firms tend to concentrate their bids 
on particular lines ; it is rare, for example, for Deutz 
and MAN to be found bidding against each other. 
But three or more British makers may be found bidding 
against each other on the same foreign tender. 

There is a feeling in the industry that this wider 
competition among British makers may have two 
undesirable consequencies. When a British firm 
gets a contract, it may have been forced down to a 
much less remunerative price than it would have 
needed to quote to beat only the German and 
American competition. And when several competing 
British firms are in the field no one firm, nor 
the group collectively, will be able to count on the 
official support which the single German bidder can 
expect from his government’s overseas trade representa- 
tives. More individualist than the German producers, 


British diesel makers do not co-ordinate their export 
bidding in any way through a trade association ; noz 
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have any export consortia been formed. But there are, 
very obviously, offsetting advantages to this keen com- 
petition between British firms in overseas markets— 
and complaints that this internal competition squeezes 
profit margins unduly make little sense when the con- 
tract is lost to German competition because, as has often 
recently been the case, the British price is too high. The 
main causes of the decline in British diesel exports in 
comparison with German must surely be looked for 
elsewhere. 


ECHNICAL factors clearly play some part. As the 

table shows, the decline in exports of industrial 
compression ignition engines in 1957 was concentrated 
mainly in the smaller sizes—under 50 bhp—and was 
largely offset by gains in the larger sizes. To some 
extent this reflects the continued success of German air- 
cooled engines, which were first developed during the 
war for service in North Africa and which gave Germany 
an important technical advantage in the civilian market 
when it came back into world competition some time 
after the war. The air-cooled diesel engine is not 
particularly cheap, but it has distinct operational advant- 
ages in cold climates (though it is by no means confined 
to them) and low maintenance costs. About 15 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL DIESELS 


Direct Indirect 

Value (£’000) Value (£°000) 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
Up to 50 bhp.... 8,037 6,814 2,528 1,926 
51-300 bhp ..... 3,204 3,512 2,469 2,085 
301-1,500 bhp... 2,834 2,670 1,044 1,215 
Over 1,500 bhp.. 1,880 2,509 929 461 
WOME kis ween 15,955 15,506 6,970 5,687 


Source : Board of Trade; British Internal Combustion Engine Manufac- 
turers’ Association; and ‘* The Oil Engine and Gas Turbine.”’ 


German firms make air-cooled diesels, in ranges up to 
300 hp, and although eight British makers have 
now entered the field, with engines up te I10 hp, they 
have much ground to catch up. 

In other respects, the technical advantage probably 
lies with Britain. No German maker can produce high 
speed diesels as light and as compact as some of the 
British models. And in the heavy supercharged marine 
diesels up to about 12,000 hp, British makers have an 
enviable reputation—though the main weight of the 
research effort on the largest marine diesels of all, up 
to 22,000 hp, seems to be in Switzerland and Germany. 
The advantage may also lie with Britain, rather than 
with Germany, in the production of injection apparatus 
for diesel engines, which form a substantial part of the 
cost, especially of the smaller engines. Technically, 
therefore, with the exception of its belated start on air- 
cooled engines, the British industry shoyld not be at 
any disadvantage. Price, rather than quality, may be 
the deciding factor in meeting German competition. 

During the early postwar years, when German 
industry was only slowly being reconstructed, the 
British and American diesel makers had the field to 
themselves. When the Germans first came back they 
had one disadvantage—the difficulty of breaking into 
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markets in which British and American firms had 
become established—and two advantages: new plant 
and equipment, laid out for mass production of a wide 
range of engine sizes; and short order books which 
enabled them to offer much quicker delivery than their 
British competitors. In time, as the British order books 
shortened, and the German books lengthened, this last 
advantage has lessened. But the aggressive selling tech- 
niques developed by German firms to break into new 
markets have persisted, and part, atleast, of the recent 
German success is due to a willingness to quote very 
low prices, as a form of loss leader, in order to secure 
a foothold in new markets hitherto supplied by 
British or American diesels. The same principle has 
been applied to credit terms, though the advantages 
gained by German exporters may have been 
exaggerated, and however generous the institutional 


. arrangements, some part, at least, of the cost of provid- 


ing long credit must fall on the exporter. 


More significant, but more difficult to establish, is the 
extent to which lower German prices reflect lower costs 
of production. Germany has an advantage in wage 
costs, and Britain in materials costs, but both gaps are 
narrowing. Many British makers too have re-equipped 
their factories and changed production layouts in order 
to take advantage of mass production methods. But, 
partly because of the dominant position of Deutz, 
Germany seems to have secured the benefits of large 
scale production over a wider range of engines. 
Further, there tend to be less frequent changes in the 
design of German engines. Models that are substan- 
tially the same as those marketed in the early postwar 
years—though sometimes cunningly masked by some 
new frills—are still selling well. By this means, 
German firms may be able to spread design and heavy 
tooling expenses over a longer run of output than their 
British competitors and, after the plant has been fully 
written off, cut prices sharply without making a loss. 


‘This is fair competition and the British industry must 
look to its guns. Japanese competition too is becoming 
increasingly important, especially in Asian markets with 
the help of easy credit terms, and the Japanese might 
well spring some technical surprises on the West befere 
long. Research into industrial gas turbines, which has 
been disappointing in Europe and America, has been 
given priority in Japan. Another dark horse, the free 
piston engine, is being backed by a research effort in 
Britain which, although not very large, is probably 
better co-ordinated than any abroad. But for the im- 
mediate future, the industry’s success will be deter- 
mined more by its organisation in production and in 
selling abroad than in research. There have been some 
attempts to rationalise production within several large 
groups of diversified producers. But in seeking fresh 
capital resources for re-equipment and expansion, and 
in spreading the risks by diversifying, the industry has 
still not been able to achieve the concentration of 
research and production effort that it will need to meet 
its competitors on equal terms, 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


IN THE MARKETS 


Settling Down at 5 per cent 


INIMUM reactions in the markets have followed the 
M reduction to § per cent in Bank rate. Compared with 
the day before the announcement, gilt-edged were by the 
middle of this week a fraction lower, the Financial Times 
index of Government stocks standing at 83.25 on Wednes- 
day, against 83.62 a week earlier. Industrials have advanced 
a fraction, The Economist indicator showing a rise of only 
0.8 at 192.8 on the week. For the last few days the move- 
ment of the industrial market has on the whole been down- 
wards. Few Bank rate changes have produced smaller move- 
ments in the market. That was only partly because few 
have been so accurately foreseen. It also reflects the fact 
the authorities have decided to remain seated firmly on the 
long-term rate of interest. It reflects also the repercussions 
on the market of troubles in the Lebanon, of a little weak- 
ness in sterling, and of the market’s inferences from the 
Federation of British Industries’ latest economic poll. 

Holding the long-term rate of interest steady means in 
practice continuing to offer the Funding 53 per cent stock 
(1982-84) at an unchanged price. The price was raised just 
before the stock went ex interest, which happened to be a 
few days before the Bank rate decision. There has been 
little change since ; the current price of 993, if allowance 
is made for accumulated interest, shows hardly any change 
compared with Wednesday of last week. The policy of hold- 
ing the price down, however, presents some problems of 
adjustment to those who have to plan other gilt-edged 
issues. Just what is the right price now for a first quality 
home corporation issue ? This weck the occasion of the 
lower Bank rate was used to break away from the 5; per 
cent series of corporation issues. Liverpool came to market 
for £6 million on a §} per cent stock, 1974-76, offered at 
974 to give a gross redemption yield of £5 14s. 6d., but 
lenders did not like the terms and 82 per cent of the stock 
was left with the underwriters. 

Only the shortest sighted of City Councils can rejoice at 
getting its money on terms so finely drawn. Presumably 
there must now be an interval to be filled with other kinds 
of borrowing before corporation borrowers can come for- 
ward again. The real problem here is to establish a differen- 
tial between corporation loans and a British Government 
loan whose status is slightly higher and which happens to 
be on continuous offer ; the investor’s answer seems to be 
that about two points is barely enough. The facts that the 
new AEI debenture, planned before the Bank rate decision, 
got off to a fine start and at once established a premium of 
13 points, while the Associated Biscuit Manufacturers’ 
debenture was heavily over-subscribed, hardly affect the 
argument. Investmer~ demand for sound industrial deben- 
tures largely exceeds the supply, and there is no continuous 
flow of new issues of them—=; there will be with the home 
corporations if the market can accommodate them. 
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The Seasonal Swing 


HE market is not now talking Bank rate down further. 

Guesses about interest rates can be quite hopelessly 
wrong, but the assumption of those who have to assume 
something is that interest rates might now be on a plateau 
on which they could with luck remain for some time. If, 
the argument runs, the autumn pressure on sterling is no 
more than seasonal, then the Bank of England must have 
taken it into account in the latest Bank rate reduction and 
might therefore be disposed to hold the present rate through 
the autumn. In that event there would be good prospects 
of some further reduction at the end of the year when the 
pendulum begins to swing back. A more than normal 
seasonal pull against sterling, forcing Bank rate up this 
autumn, would obviously be a danger sign. 

Already the seasonal pull against sterling, though not 
heavy, is in evidence and the theory is being put to the test. 
Sterling held firm just after the reduction in Bank rate, at 
over $2.81, but this week it has touched $2.804, while rates 
against Continental currencies, and notably against the 
mark, have also weakened. But the authorities have given 
no significant amount of support. The main cause of the 
recent adverse movement has been the seasonal demand 
from purchases of oil and tobacco. There has been little 
evidence of secondary psychological strain, and the forward 
rates have held firm. The forward discount against New 
York is a little below the interest parity. 

These movements may suggest to some investors that an 
immediate further move in interest rates need not be ex- 
pected and that it might pay better to wait and see how 
long the authorities remain seated on the long term interest 
rate. But some interest rates have still needed adjustment 
and others have probably still to come. The rates that 
local authorities pay in the mortgage market have moved 
slightly as the table shows: 


Before Bank Rate Now 


per cent per cent 
Seven day loans......... 53-5} 

2-5 year mortgages ..... 6} 6} 

10 year mortgages ...... 6} 6-6} 


The Public Works Loan Board has not yet revised its rates 
but it would cause little surprise if it did so soon. 


Bill Rates Now 


AST week’s reduction of 3 per cent in Bank rate was 
followed by a cut of less than } per cent in the Treasury 

bill rate at the Friday tender. The common bid submitted 
by the discount market “ syndicate ” was indeed adjusted 
by a fraction less than at the preceding tender, the increase 
of 1s. (compared with 1s. 1d.) bringing it up to £98 18s. 6d 
per cent; but as outside tenderers made rather larger 
increases in their bids, which at the previous tender had 
been outpaced by the syndicate, the average rate of discount 
fell by almost exactly the same amount, sz per cent, to 


4:2 per cent. This is a shade above the rate immediately 
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before last September’s increase in Bank rate from § to 7 
per cent. At this level, as will be seen from the table, the 
margin below Bank rate, at nearly 3 per cent, is notably 
wider than it was just after the previous reductions in 
Bank rate ; yet now, at last Bank rate is at a level from which 
its next move could be in either direction. The market 
will certainly keep a close watch on sterling through the 
summer months of seasonal strain, and on the trend of 
money rates overseas. On both these counts, the latest 
portents argue against the likelihood of a further early 
reduction in Bank rate. This week the Treasury bill rate 


BILL RATE AND BANK RATE 


Treasury Bill Margin 
Rate before before 
Bank rate and after and after 

change change 

54—5 per cent, Feb., 1957 .... 4-54 0:96 
4-23 0-77 

5 —7 per cent, Sept., 1957.... 4-23 0-77 
6-60 0-40 

7 —6 per cent, March, 1958... 6-03 0-97 
5-56 0-44 

6 —5} per cent, May, 1958 .... 5-20 0-80 
4-82 0-68 

53—5 per cent, June, 1958 .... 4-5] 0-99 
4-29 0-71 


in the United States showed its fourth successive rise, to a 
shade above 1 per cent, following the low point of 0.63 
per cent at end-May. A Washington rumour that the policy 
of the Federal Reserve had switched from “ increased ease ” 
to maintaining “ existing ease” was subsequently denied. 
But these uncertainties suggest that the scope for a further 
fall in London bill rates in coming weeks may be smaller 
than after the earlier Bank rate reductions. 

The table brings out some interesting historical correla- 
tions. On each of the three recent occasions on which a cut 
in Bank rate has been widely expected and “ discounted ” 
—in February last year, in March this year, and last week— 
the margin of bill rates below Bank rate has been nearly 
the same, at between 0.96-0.99 per cent. And the level of 
Bill rate before and after the latest change in Bank rate 
from 53 to 5 per cent happens to have been almost exactly 
the same as on the occasion of the similar change in 
February, 1957—when the general atmosphere was quite 
different, 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


“ Participation” 


HE concession agreement announced this week between 
T the National Iranian Oil Company and a small Cana- 
dian concern, Sapphire Petroleums, is the third in succession 
—following those between NIOC and the Italian ENI group 
last year, and between NIOC and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana last month—to include the principle of the 
equal participation by the host government not only in the 
profits but also in the ownership of the operating company. 
Persia’s new Petroleum Law does not preclude other 
arrangements, but the government has now made it clear, 
both in commenting on the law and in awarding new con- 
cessions, that participation in ownership is what it wants. 
The recent agreements between the governments of Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait and a Japanese consortium also provide 
for government participation in ownership, but only in the 
more limited sense that each government may subscribe 
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at par for ten per cent of the share capital of the operating 
company if it wishes to after oil is struck. 

If one host government in the Middle East is offered 
better terms or receives a higher revenue per ton from one 
company, consultations between other companies and their 
host governments usually have to follow. With the full 
force of publicity—including as a novel feature the publica- 
tion of each new agreement in full very shortly after it 
has been signed—to spur it on, it is not surprising that the 
Iraq government, for example, is already reported to be 
considering making new demands on the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. Any talks Nuri es Said, the Prime Minister 
of the Iraq-Jordan Federation, may have during his visit to 
London this week may well turn on what is meant by 
“ better terms.” To secure the political attractions of “ par- 
ticipation,” the Persian government has deliberately for- 
gone much larger cash bonus payments and the security 
of the world-wide marketing outlets offered by the major 
integrated groups ; the Saudi Arabian and Kuwait govern- 
ments have done the same. But the real problem for Iraq, 
even more than for other Middle East producers, especially 
now that world demand is rising less rapidly for a time, is 
to find more outlets for its oil—and for a crude oil that 
contains a relatively large fraction of naphtha when most 
marketers want primarily fuel oil. Clearly the revenues 
earned by host governments in the Middle East are now 
more than ever dependent on the marketing facilities of the 
major oil groups. And in those circumstances the logical 
thing for a host government to do would be to make its oil 
less costly, and not more costly, than that of its neighbours. 
But at the same time the major oil groups cannot afford to 
ignore the real attractions to| Arab nationalism of a partner- 
ship which extends beyond 4 share of the takings to a share 
in the ownership of the production facilities. This form of 
partnership does not upset the fifty:fifty profit-sharing 
principle. And it could have the advantage of showing 
host governments, even more clearly than does the “royalty 
oil” that they have been unable to sell on their own, just 
how important market outlets are in determining the 
maximum revenue their country can earn. 


MOTORS 


Still Breaking Records 


N spite of the Pressed Steel strike, which probably cut 
[ output by the British Motor Corporation and Rootes 
to the extent of some 10,000 vehicles, the motor industry 
was still producing at record levels in May. Its weekly 
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output of 21,851 cars and 6,395 commercial vehicles was 
a tecord for any May in the industry’s history, and the 
weekly average for the first five months continues to be a 
record: and in fact, though the weekly rate last month is 
still rather below that of March, in terms of unit output 
per working day it may well have been higher. This is 
extraordinarily impressive: the industry continues to do 
far better than most observers in other industries, and some 
inside it, expected could last. 

Moreover, it is not catering for the powerful home 
demand at the expense of exports. The home market is 
obviously taking a bigger proportion of output than in the 
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depressed first half of last year ; but exports of cars in May 
were in fact a record, 47,892 for the month, and the United 
States is still the biggest overseas market. Neither at home 
nor abroad are commercial vehicles selling as well as cars: 
though output and exports are better than they have been 
for a couple of years, they are still markedly below the peak 
levels of 1955-56. Of the major companies, Ford is now 
working to more than its rated capacity. Vauxhall pro- 
duction is building up towards full capacity on its 
extended car plant, and the other “big three,’ BMC, 
Rootes and Standard, are all producing well above last 
year’s levels. 





Interim Report from the Railways 


HE eye of vision was always needed 

to see the distant fruits of 
modernisation on British Railways. It 
still is. When the Transport Commis- 
sion claim that their results in 1957 
were not far short of expectations, they 
mean that the loss on their total 
operations was not painfully bigger 
than they had bargained for. They 
see the need to get on faster with 
modernisation and to secure further 
economies. Their confidence in the 
commercial future of British Railways 
“and indeed of their whole under- 
taking” is unimpaired. Some interim 
evidence is offered to support this 
dictum, and at this early stage of 
modernisation, the general public 
could not expect much more. It must 
dig into its pocket to meet last year’s 
deficit of £68.1 million—and go on 
hoping. 

Together with the 1956 deficit, that 
makes £125.6 million out of the £250 
million that the commission can 
borrow from the Exchequer to meet 
the deficits accruing up to 1962. On 
present guesses, the deficit for 1958 
might be a bit lower, but it could 
easily be that by the end of this year 
three-quarters of the borrowing powers 
had been used up—with another four 
years of potential deficits to go. The 
total of the Special Account set up a 
year ago to remove the red figures 
from the commission’s revenue 
account is already {£202 million. It 
amounts to a rescue operation on the 
grand scale. 

Fuel rationing greatly helped the 
commission in the early months of 
1957; but by the early summer that 
stimulus had been lost, costs of wages 
and coal increased again, and by the 
time fares and charges had been 
increased in the late summer, freight 
traffic was no longer expanding. Rising 
costs and falling turnover are no recipe 
for making railways pay. But on the 


passenger side, British Railways did ° 


well, and particularly where the 
services had been modernised. The 
commission are entitled to make much 


of this. They talk of “excellent 
financial results” from new capital 
expenditures; these “fine results”' 
show that the customers will use the 
railways if the service is right and that 
diese] trains produce a quick return on 
capital. 


This air of discovery of things that 
other countries seem to have proved 
long since is engaging. But the head- 
aches will come in fitting a modernised 
freight service into an economy that 
has more transport than it needs, and 
in making the buses pay. It is futile to 
cavil at the uneconomic nature of much 
truck operation under C licence or 
of private motoring—and much wiser to 
concentrate, as the commission insist 
that they must, on getting their own 
costs down. Diesel locomotives, 
vacuum brakes, automatic coupling 
(work on which is described as 
“ promising” with the answer “now 
in sight,” so that we may presently 
see here the operating standards that 
prevail on such advanced railway 
systems as that of Iraq), new lay out 
at goods yards and better terminal 
handling—all these are the condition of 
making freight services pay. Getting 
them will be a much harder slog than 
installing a batch of bright railcars 
and smartening up the local time- 
tables to fit them. Not until a lot more 
capital has been spent on these things 
will there be any prospect of marked 
reductions in costs and an opportunity 
for aggressive selling of railway freight 
service. One cannot build 53 new or 
modernised marshalling yards over- 
night, even though they may be well 
worth their capital cost, for they will 
allow 190 yards to be closed or 
partially closed. 


Year after year the commission’s 
reports have shown how the fall in 
the value of money affects their costs 
while their charges lag behind. The 
commission’s own part in this process 
through its wage agreements would 
make a nice subject for side argument. 


But in real terms railway transport is 





among the better bargains that depre- 
ciated money can buy. An average 
hour’s work last year bought 42 miles 
of train travel against 25 miles in 
1948, and something of the same 
advantage is enjoyed by freight and 
bus passengers. Politics as well as 
economics affect the commission’s 
power to match their charges to current 
levels of cost. They have a bigger 
interest than any other major industry 
in stable money values, for only with 
stable money can they entertain any 
serious hope of improving their 
revenues by § per cent and cutting their 
costs by § per cent and so getting rid of 
the annual deficit. 

But there are no signs of pessimism 
in the latest report and no wish on the 
part of the commission to be relieved 
of any part of the discipline imposed 
on them by the special Act of Feb- 
ruary last year. In an economy no 
longer buoyantly expanding, BTC must 
naturally be worried about the volume 
of transport service that it can profit- 
ably sell. On the evidence of the 1957 
report, however, any doubts on this 
score have not been allowed to get in 
the way of technical improvement and 
management reorganisation. The rail- 
ways could have spent a good deal more 
on capital last year than they were 
allowed to do—but they did spend £137 
million, which was one-third more than 
in 1956, and they have got another £25 
million back from last year’s cut to be 
spent on diesel locomotives and rolling 
stock in 1958-59. In the changed 
economic atmosphere, they may find 
that more investment money will pre- 
sently be on offer, and they should be 
ready to make quick use of it while 
the signal is still green. 

Meanwhile, the general public can 
welcome the first sign that new capital 
for the railways is being made to pay, 
and to that extent can be encouraged 
to expect well of the rest. There is no 
firm ground for rosy optimism- about 
the future of the railways but at least 
there seems to be enough encourage- 
ment from the results of this early stage 
of modernisation to suggest that the 
sourer pessimists might be wrong. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Only a Little Ginger 


LANDMARK in stock exchange history comes with the 
A announcement of the chairman, Sir John Braithwaite, 
that he will not seek re-election in a year’s time. He will 
then have completed ten years of a notable chairmanship 
and the members, whatever their views on stock exchange 
reform, will have cause to be grateful to him. But the ginger 
group, campaigning for stock exchange reform, must have 
been disappointed with the results of the voting last week. 
Only two of their six candidates, Mr McKechnie and Mr 
Shaw, were among the successful twelve. All seven of 
the retiring members up for re-election were elected and 
the remaining three vacancies were filled by “ indepen- 
dents” belonging to no group. The cause of reform 
‘naturally has not died with this election. Nor did 
these reformers first bring it to life. The point has been 
fairly made that many of their proposals had been raised 
by the late Mr Hargreaves Parkinson more than twenty 
years ago. In a heavy poll the reformers polled roughly 
as expected: they felt sure, it is believed, of at least goo 
votes ; their most successful candidate, Mr Shaw, polled 
just over 1,300, which was still far behind the head of the 
poll, where Mr Knox drew just over 1,800 votes. Mr Knox 
after the election was appointed joint deputy chairman 
with Lord Ritchie of Dundee. 

The two successful candidates of the ginger group will 
find fellow spirits on the Council though they will be far 
from dominating it. It is odd that the defeat of their 
colleagues should coincide with the visit to London this 
week of the chairman and the non-member president of 
the Toronto Stock Exchange, where much that the London 
ginger group campaigned for is already in force. The 
president, Mr A. J. Trebilcock—a lawyer by training— 
can claim that thanks to a ginger group the Toronto 
Exchange has already been rebuilt once and a further 
rebuilding to take care of needs expected in a few years’ time 
is in contemplation. The recording of prices at Toronto 
is fully electronic. 


DRY DOCKS 


Room for the Big Tankers 


F the thousand or so tankers now on order throughout 
QO the world, more than 600 will be vessels larger than 
30,000 tons deadweight, and more than go of these will be 
larger than 50,000 tons. Meanwhile, there are already in 
service over 150 tankers larger than 30,000 tons. This 
actual and anticipated increase in the number and size of 
tankers has revealed a shortage of dry docks large enough 
to accommodate them for essential surveys and repairs. 
Only seventeen commercial dry docks in the United 
Kingdom are capable of docking a 30-000-tonner, which 
requires a length of about 670 ft. and a width of 85 ft. 
Only three, at Tilbury, Southampton and Liverpool, could 
take vessels of 65,000 tons, and these are fully occupied 
with large passenger liners for most of the year. A new dry 
dock shortly to come into use at Falmouth has a length of 
820 ft. and a width of 120 ft., which will accommodate a 
65,000-tonner ; and Vickers-Armstrongs have just an- 
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nounced that they are to build a new dry dock on the 
Tyne which will be 850 ft. long and 145 ft. wide. 

The new Vickers yard will be able to take vessels of 
80,000 tons, and it will be capable of being later extended to 
1,000 ft., so that it could cater for tankers of up to 120,000 
tons. Under construction at Newport and Birkenhead are 
docks that will go up to §0,000 tons, one at Swansea 
for 30,000-tonners, and there are schemes in hand for large 
docks at Milford Haven (1,000 ft. by 150 ft.) and Greenock 
(1,200 ft. by 120 ft.). This last proposal may qualify for 
the Government financial assistance offered in the last 
Budget to anyone building large dry docks in areas where 
there is unemployment. 


PLUTONIUM 


Mr Maudling Half Explains 


HE first government statement about the decision to 
T equip four nuclear power stations so that they can, if 
need be, produce weapon-grade plutonium was made by 
the Paymaster General on Monday. He asserted that 
the addition of this equipment would “not in any way 
impair the efficiency of the stations.” In essence, however, 
the difference in technique between running the stations at 
optimum efficiency for generating power and of running 
them for optimum plutonium output (as is now the 
case at Calder Hall) makes it impossible to tell whether 
the reactors are operating efficiently or not. One of the 
stations affected is the 500,000 kW station at Hinkley Point, 
which is nearly twice the size of the first two stations now 
under construction for the Generating Board. The desiga 
of Hinkley Point is a considerable advance on these and the 
guesses are that it could produce electricity at less than 
3d. per unit compared with rather more than 3d. per unit 
for earlier stations. Whether such a reduction in costs can 
be achieved depends on the amount of work that the reactor 
can get out of each ton of fuel. After capital costs, the rate 
of “burn-up ” of fuel is the most critical factor in the cost 
of atomic power. 

If Hinkley Point is used to manufacture plutonium of 
weapon grade, this expectation about costs will never be 
put to the test for the compromise between producing 
power and plutonium will call for the more frequent removal 
of the fuel elements in order to extract the weapon grade 
plutonium built up in them during the process of reaction, 
and there will be no datum of performance from the 
running of the reactor flat out for power. 


OIL. REFINERIES 


Esso at Milford Haven 


VEN those to whom it will bring new trade and employ- 
ment must be saddened by the thought of a large oil 
refinery at Milford Haven. But in its announcement last 
week that work on the site is to start immediately, the Esso 
Petroleum Company gave specific undertakings to mitigate 
its effect on the beauty and amenities of the Haven and the 
surrounding countryside. As one of the few remaining 
sites for a deep water terminal capable of berthing the 
largest super tankers Milford Haven probably has no peet 
in Britain. Because of this Esso is prepared to incur the 
heavy “private” costs of elaborate measures to control 
pollution in an attempt to reduce the “social” costs 
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From Pole to Pole and 
meridian to meridian SAS 
service is supreme. 

SAS Global Network 
includes the two pioneer 





trans-Polar short-cut 
routes to California and 
Japan... regularly 
serves N. and 

S. America, the 
Middle and Far East, 
Africa, India... 
flies to 84 cities in 

42 countries on 

5 continents. 





Ask your Travel Agent— 


h S4. Ay Your agent is our salesman. 
He knows our routes, fares 
e knows and schedules intimately. His 


advice will be gladly given— 
and you pay no more. 


UNIVERSAL-GENEVE— World fomous watch—timing every SAS flight 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM AS” 


Rickshaw 
in Regent Street 


On your way to the Far East? Then make 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, your first stop. 
Here you will find a mine of information on 
matters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 
- Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta - 
we can give you an up-to-date picture of local 
conditions. We can brief you on such things as 
currencies and monetary regulations, and 
provide you with credit information. As the 
biggest British bank established by the Far East 
for the Far East, with branches in thirteen Asian 
countries, we are in a unique position to advise 
and help you. You are welcome to draw on our 
knowledge and services. 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 


Offices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East 
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Distributors gain — 
and 


you profit 





AFRICARGO pays off 


Rapid, reliable air delivery means real cash gains to your 
dealers and distributors in Africa. They can carry very much 
less stock—so they save capital, save on storage and insur- 
ance, don’t risk goods deteriorating or becoming out of date. 
Naturally, they prefer to order from firms who freight by air 
—and that’s where you profit. 

You gain even more when you use Africargo. As the only 
all-cargo air service to Africa, we can guarantee absolutely 
firm bookings, specialist care and handling for your products, 
expert advice on packaging, routeing and insurance. And our 
aircraft can carry freight whose bulk or tonnage would 
otherwise make air shipment impracticable. 

Expensive? Not at all. Packaging is usually much cheaper 
than with sea transport—often a dust cover alone is quite 
enough. Insurance, too, is cheaper—because there’s much 
less risk of damage or pilfering. So total air freighting costs 
compare very favourably with those of sea shipment. 


A few of the many firms who use Africargo 


Citroen Cars Limited * Vauxhall Cars Limited * Coty Limited 
Kodak Limited * Rank Precision Industries * Rootes Limited 


Write to us for full particulars and specialist advice on your freighting problems 


HUNTING-CLAN 
AFRICARGO SERVICE 


LONDON AIRPORT - SKYport 4111 * Cargo Unit: SKY port 6431 
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FOR THE BEST IN BANQUETING 


QUAGLINO’s will open London’s newest Ban- 
queting Suite on October 1. Here will be 
provided the good food, good wine, and good 
service which have made Quaglino’s famous. 
The accommodation available ranges from rooms 
suitable for small business luncheons up to the 
spacious ballroom holding 400 guests for a 


dinner and dance. 


Please write or telephone :- 
THE BANQUETING MANAGER, QUAGLINO’S, 
BURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 6767. 
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erected speedily 
Specifically 
economically 


If you are considering factory 
premises study the advantages 
of Tyler Pre-Cast Reinforced 
Concrete Buildings. Tylers are 
specialists in this field, and the 
skill and experience of many 
years of development and re- 
search is self-evident in every 
structure they produce. Design 
is practical, finish is clean and s o 
“marble” smooth, and erection Tyler Buildings are manufactured in accordance 
—by Tylers’ own skilled teams with current British Standard Specification 
—speedy and simple. Code of Practice C.P. 114/57. 


The swift expansion of premises 
with the minimum of incon- 
venience for saving of time and 
money, fora really well-designed 
building—you cannot do better 
than get in touch with Tyler. 
Please write for literature. 


PRE-CAST REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BUILDINGS 





se eh: 


E. W. TYLER & Co. Ltd., River Works, Tonbridge, Kent. 
TONBRIDGE 


Phone: Tonbridge 4024/5. 
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incurred by the refinery and to preserve the goodwill of 
consumers. 

Tankers arriving to load finished products from the 
refinery must carry some ballast, but this will be discharged, 
as happens at the Fawley refinery on Southampton Water, 
into special shore tanks, from which it can be passed through 
separators to remove any oil from the water before it is 
returned to the sea. Air cooling systems will be installed— 
again on the Fawley model—rather than salt water cooling 
which, by its tendency to cause corrosion and leaks in the 
oil pipes, might have discharged polluted water. Again, 
as at Fawley, the Milford Haven refinery will have extra 
high stacks to reduce the air pollution in the immediate 
neighbourhood. And like almost all modern refineries, it 
will also incorporate plant to reduce the sulphur content of 
the distillate fuels it makes. At Fawley refinery some 
£750,000 had to be invested in anti-pollution equipment 
and on top of that it costs £100,000 a year to prevent 
pollution. Milford Haven’s refinery is smaller and less 
complex, but the cost of anti-pollution measures there is 
unlikely to be much lower. It would be surprising if oil 
refineries and chemical plants on the Continent accepted 
legal or moral obligations to pay as much to reduce social 
costs as they do in Britain. 


COAL 


Mining by Water 


NE of the technical developments in Russian coal- 
mining that most impressed a National Coal Board 
team that toured the Kuzbass, Donbass and Rostov coal- 
fields in mid-1956 was “ hydraulic mining ”: the board is 
now going to try out this technique at a drift mine at 
Trelewis in Glamorgan. Essentially, this is a further develop- 
ment of NCB experiments with the hydraulic transport of 
coal by pipeline: here one uses high-pressure jets of water 
to break down coal from the face, to wash it away through 
a screen into a sump at pit-bottom, and then to pump-up 
the slurry of very small coal and water into setting tanks, 
from which cleaned water comes to the hydraulic system. 
At Trelewis, where the coal is of medium hardness in a 
rising seam, it is expected that the jets of water at pressures 
from 600 to 1,200 lb per square inch will be enough alone 
to bring down the coal: in the experimental mine in Russia 
that the team saw in 1956 the coal was sometimes loosened 
first by the established technique of “ pulsed infusion ” 
(itself a kind of hydraulic “ shot-firing”’ by which shocks 
are directed into the coalface through water). The British 
hydraulic mining will begin at the top of headings driven 
to the higher edge of the seam at Trelewis and “ retreat ” 
downwards, which should help the water flow to wash the 
broken coal down. At the outset the larger coal will be 
screened out of the water above the sump and hauled to the 
surface by conveyor: later, the mining engineers hope to 
pump up this “lump” coal too. 

In Russia, productivity three to five times as high as in 
conventional mining had been achieved with these methods 
(33-43 tons per manshift “ overall ” in an experimental mine 
and 12-15 tons per manshift underground in part of an 
existing conventional mine): power consumption for com- 
pressing the water was about 32 kwh per ton in mid-1956 
but was hoped to come down to 26 kwh, and the power can 
be generated on the surface without the usual coalmining 
expense of flameproof equipment. There is virtually no 
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danger of conventional explosion (though water at 20-40 
atmospheres with a velocity of say 300 feet per second could 
have some lethal qualities all its own if a pipe or manifold 
were to burst): the underground equipment is fairly simple 
and easy to move. For the operator, this sounds to be a 
pretty messy and uncomfortable job, though not a laborious 
one: but the output per manshift could turn out to be as 
great as in opencast mining, so that the miner should at 
least be paid well for his soaking labours. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


OEEC Takes Stock 


HE OEEC’s European Nuclear Energy Agency came 
"T csticiaty into being in February of this year and the 
steering committee that drafted its policy has now published 
a first report on plans for the new agency. These prompt 
the suspicion that in spite of protestations to the contrary, 
the OEEC organisation is more likely to be competitive with, 
than complementary to, the Euratom organisation of the 
six Common Market countries. Like Euratom, OEEC has 
spent a great deal of time discussing the need for nuclear 
power in Europe, but the ultimate purchasers of power 
Stations are the electricity authorities of different countries 
and the OEEC agency’s practical work to date has been con- 
cerned not with present but with future forms of power. 

It is building in Belgium—a country that belongs to 
Euratom—a chemical plant for the small-scale treatment of 
used fuel elements. The plant itself is a pilot venture with 
a capacity sufficient only for Europe’s research reactors. 
A few days ago OEEC completed the formalities by which it 
will actively sponsor in Norway—a non-Euratom country— 
the building and testing of a Norwegian-designed boiling 
water reactor, the first heavy water reactor to be built on this 
system. This could be the prototype of future power 
stations, and the Norwegian effort will be helped by financial 
contributions from other OEEC members who will have 
access to the results of the work. A similar arrangement 
has been under discussion with Britain, which again does 
not belong to Euratom, but the reactor first considered has 
now been dropped from Harwell’s programme. A small 
reactor of the tricky “homogeneous” type was built at 
Harwell, and it Was thought that Harwell and OEEC 
between them might build a bigger version at the new 
research station at Winfrith Heath. But the results at 
Harwell were not encouraging ; the plan for a big reactor 
was dropped and OEEC support is now likely to be switched 
to the high temperature version of the classic Calder Hall 
reactor that is now being built at Winfrith Heath in two 
sizes, one very small “zero energy” plant and a second 
much bigger reactor of perhaps 10 MW. 


RUBBER 


Supplies in Balance 


HIS month’s meeting of the International Rubber Study 

Group in Hamburg has produced useful additions to the 
fund of knowledge available to the rubber market. The 
Study Group’s estimates of production and consumption of 
natural rubber come out almost exactly in balance ; produc- 
tion is put at 1,920,000 tons and consumption at 1,915,000 
tons. The market had been assuming that there would be 
a surplus this year though not a large one, These figures 
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suggest that there need be no problem at all. Such esti- 
mates, however, are always exposed to wide margins of 
error: no one knows what the Russians will consume. The 
best that can be said about the estimate is that the Russians, 
whose consumption is estimated from exports to them and 
is therefore in effect calculable two months in advance, have 
already contracted for a high proportion of the tonnage they 
are expected to consume this year, so that the possible 
margin for over-estimating is not enormous. There must 
always be some doubt about any Indonesian estimates of 
production but the latest news, particularly from Sumatra, 
does not suggest to market people that the estimate of 
Indonesian output this year—680,000 tons—is likely to be 
exceeded. 

There is also a big doubt about the future of 
consumption of natural rubber in the United States this 
year. That is estimated at 482,000 tons, it being argued 
that consumption in the early part of the year has been so 
low and stocks run down so sharply that it was right and 
necessary to allow for some recovery towards the end of the 
year. A little recent buying by the United States of July 
rubber suggests that this may already have started. The 
Americans, much more readily than usual, have also given 
an assurance that they are not about to dispose of rubber 
from their strategic stockpile. “The present disposal 
policies remain unchanged. ... Materials in the United 
States stockpile in excess of objectives are not to be disposed 
of if disposal would disrupt the market.” With that assur- 
ance the rubber trade is feeling that a firmer basis has been 
established at the Hamburg meeting and a firm price for 
spot rubber at around 23d. per pound has followed. 


TIN 


USSR— RSVP 


ERTURBED by Russian and, to a lesser extent, Chinese 
P sales of tin, the International Tin Council, having made 
discreet approaches as long ago as April, has taken the 
obvious step of officially inviting Russia to join the Inter- 
national Tin Agreement as a producer member. How will 
the Russians reply? The Council seems to believe its 
invitation to be a test of whether the Russian self-professed 
interest in the well-being of the underdeveloped countries 
is genuine. The marxist counter is obvious: the Russians 
might talk of a cartel of exploiters. But that would be mere 
word play. Looking to her own economic self-interest, why 
should Russia join in the agreement and voluntarily curtail 
her exports when without joining they can use the control 
to provide them with a guaranteed minimum price for an 
unrestricted output ? So long as the buffer stock scheme 
does not collapse, it pays, though it may be uncooperative, 
to remain an outsider. 

The Council’s resolution to invite Russian participation 
is to be accompanied by a fresh approach to the United 
States, the world’s biggest consumer of tin, Western 
Germany and Japan. Should the United States change 
from benevolent neutrality towards the agreement to active 
participation within it, Western Germany and Japan would 
probably follow suit. But the American contribution—the 
fact that it refrains from selling its formidable stock— 
is already worth having. 

At last week’s meeting, the voting power of the members 
of the agreement was slightly changed, with the United 
Kingdom’s votes being raised from 370 to 388. The Council 
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also agreed in principle to quota restrictions for the last 
quarter of the year, though details of permissible exports 
will not be fixed until the next meeting at the end of July. 
Until the end of September the 40 per cent export restric- 
tions will remain in force. 


OIL RESERVES 


No Widow’s Cruse? 


EW statistics are subject to as much misinterpretation 
F as the figures of “ proved ” oil reserves. The common 
fallacy is to relate these proved reserves to current world 
consumption of oil and deduce that the reserves will be 
exhausted in so many years’ time. This calculation made in 
1951 would have given the oil industry a 24-year life ; the 
same calculation made in 1957 raises its life expectancy to 
40 years—and in the meantime no less than 4,558 million 
tons of oil have been produced and consumed. The answer 
is that many more reserves are “ proved” every year than 
are produced and consumed—and only about one per cent 
of the sedimentary basins of the world have been intensively 
explored for oil so far. 

A more sobering comparison was made by Dr Schu- 
macher, the Economic Adviser to the National Coal Board, 
in which he related “ possible” reserves—the highest 
possible figure of the reserves that might be “ proved” in 
future—to the consumption of oil on the assumption that 
consumption continues to rise at a cumulative rate of over 
6 per cent a year, as it has for the last fifty years. This 
gave him a life expectancy for the oil industry of only about 
36 years, up to the early "nineties, unless either the figure 
of possible reserves were too low or the consumption of oil 
rose less rapidly than in the past. Dr Schumacher antici- 
pated criticism of his “ possible” reserves by using the 
highest figure he had ever seen published, including natural 
gas, and also including oil from shale and tar sands which 
arc at present far too costly to exploit. But even on this 
basis the total recoverable world oil reserves, which Dr 
Schumacher quoted as 200,000 million tons, would be less 
than six times the total of the world oil reserves already 
proved—without counting proved reserves of natural gas or 
oi! from shale or tar sands. 

The geologists have accepted this challenge. In a recent 
article in the Bulletin of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, Mr Lewis Weeks, the chief geologist 
of Standard Oil (New Jersey), puts the world’s potential 
recoveries of oil and gas higher than his more conservative 
colleagues—although he still regards his own estimates as 
conservative. Mr Weeks estimates world potential reserves, 
both proved and unproved, of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids that could be recovered by conventional primary 
producing methods under today’s economic conditions at 
1,425 billion barrels—about 200,000 million tons, or 
roughly the same as the estimates quoted by Dr Schumacher. 
But in addition to these primary resources, Mr Weeks 
thinks, secondary recovery methods may _ eventually 
produce as much oil again; natural gas reserves with a 
calorific equivalent of another 1,000 billion barrels of oil 
have also to be taken into account; and as Mr Weeks 
allows for no rise in the real cost of finding and producing 
oil he has not included oil from shale, tar sands, lignite or 


coal. The oil industry’s “ actuaries” have no reason to 
be Jeremiahs. 
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HELICOPTERS 


Landing in London 


wo Government departments, two local authorities and 
a public corporation have approved Westland Aircraft’s 
application to build a helicopter landing platform on the 
south bank of the Thames not far from Battersea Park and 
rejected a similar application from Rotorports to erect a 


HOW INDUSTRY SEES IT 


BUSINESS NOTES 
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platform near Vauxhall Bridge. The scheme will cost 
Westland £60,000 ; if work starts in August the station 


should be ready by the end of the year. 
Who will use it ? Westland, as helicopter manufacturers, 


have enough evidence to show that a good many helicopters, 


Below What Capacity? 


ORE than three-quarters of the 554 

firms that replied to a question- 
naire from the Federation of British 
Industries about their state of business 
at the end of May said that their 
present level of output was below 
capacity. This would be undoubtedly 
the most striking result of the survey 
(the second that the FBI has carried 
out this year) if anybody knew quite 
what it meant. The federation’s 
economic policy committee wrestled 
with definitions of capacity to advise 
its industrial respondents, and decided 
finally to suggest none (and its deadpan 
question “Is your present level of 
output below capacity? ” was perhaps 
less than ideally “ neutral ”). 

Capacity is often virtually impossible 
to measure in many complex manu- 
facturing plants, and in practice not 
‘at all accurately measured in most 
others. The FBI would hope that its 
member companies, in replying, were 
thinking of “capacity” as the utmost 
that they could comfortably and 
profitably maintain from _ existing 
plant: but it does not know how they 
reckoned it. Nor does this form 
of questionnaire offer quantitative 
answers on this or any subject. All one 
can deduce is that at face value, most 
concerns in this cross-section of big 
industry and small, in Britain in mid- 
1958, think they could reasonably be 
doing more business than they are. It 
is best considered alongside another 
key question: “Do you feel more, or 
less, optimistic about the general busi- 
ness situation than you did three 
months ago?” Most of the “top 
people” in business replying felt just 
about the same: but more than 30 per 
cent were more pessimistic, and less 
than 20 per cent were more optimistic. 

The FBI’s chosen form of question- 
naire simply asks businessmen to 
record how a variety of factors have 
changed during a given period: up, 
down, or not at all. Its sample is not 
a bad one of the whole of industry, in 
terms of size of firm and _ broad 
divisions of activity, reckoned by the 


share of employment and production 
these different categories represent. 
But in terms of numbers, big firms are 
far more adequately covered and these 
tend, as in the first survey, to be on 
the whole more pessimistic, and report- 
ing more adverse trends, than small 
firms. As between industrial groups, 
the companies in food, drink and 
tobacco seem to be strongly up from 
the average on output and orders, and 
those in textiles, clothing and footwear 
to be markedly down. The “ voting ” 
is as in the United Nations, every 
answer counting one: Imperial 
Chemical Industries (except when its 
divisions, big firms in’ themselves, may 
answer separately in different indus- 
trial groups) ranks no more than equal 
with any of the 144 firms replying that 
have less than 200 employees. 

A large proportion of the answers to 
any of the questions in the table so 
far have been, and perhaps would 
always be, “No change.” With this 
as a proviso of which one cannot yet 
assess the importance, one is inclined 
to look for trends in the balance of 
answers between “up” and “down.” 
In February, the balance was slightly 


military as well as civil, would make flights to London 
if a landing site was available. Since the helicopter station 
on the South Bank was closed the one site in fairly regular 
use has been the lawn of Buckingham Palace. The amount 
of traffic that might come into a public station is put at 





progress and stocks of finished goods 
(which may or may not suit a firm at 
any given time): on home and export 
deliveries, hours worked, numbers 
employed and new orders, more firms 
were reporting “down” than “up,” 
and the same applied to profit margins. 
At the end of May, the picture was a 
little gloomier: on almost every factor 
surveyed, the balance showed more 
firms “down” than “up,” with the 
probably unwelcome exceptions of 
unit costs and stocks of work in 
progress and finished goods. But as 
the FBI comments, there were still an 
encouraging number reporting higher 
home and export deliveries, and new 
orders still increasing. 


The mirror-image of this effective 
disinflation was reflected in the labour 
market: with the most decided 
“majority” in the whole survey, 59 
per cent of firms found it easier to get 
the labour they needed at the end of 
May than three months before, and 
only 2 per cent of them were still 
finding it harder. On this year’s key 
question of investment, with five 
months of the year gone, businessmen 
were still on balance expecting to 
authorise less capital spending in 1958 
than in 1957 (which means to do less 
construction in 1959-60, say than in 
1958-59), but this number of voices at 
any rate, is no greater than four months 





“up” for output and on work in ago. 
Six months to Three months to 
mid-February end-May 
(Percentage of total replies: largest percentage in bold type) 
Up Same Down Up Same Down 

Pe GINNN fe oo cae ciudetadatad 25 29 45 22 33 4l 
RM case de ivakcckeesaanes 35 33 32 25 aa 30 
Home deliveries................ 30 35 33 26 4i 30 
oe 26 34 32 18 40 31 
eee WUE Sc ce cecateccecad 9 63 27 il 58 30 
Numbers employed............. 22 49 29 14 57 29 
CUCU UNIO cecic wacccdecicees 6 33 60 a 42 52 
Stocks of :— 

pee he tee, SO CCREERECTTOTE 28 38 31 17 4a 37 

Work in progress ............ 30 43 22 

(uated aeelb............... 34 37 20 \ 34 40 23 
Length of order books .......... 10 35 48 
Cee OE occ cid id scccccceex 32 51 1S 
WO ONIN 6. ais co ose aceaucacs 3 66 30 
Capital authorisations—1958, com- 

pared with 1957 :— At mid-February At end-May 
NNN 6 6 cai dneweckinsncees 13 26 51 i8 28 50 
WU ON ago oS cnase teawans 20 28 43 23 29 46 
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THE SUPERLATIVE CITROEN D.S.19 


Words are worthless when you’re trying to describe the D.S.19. For 
this is the car that’s ten years ahead of its time; only through 
driving it are you able to appreciate the amazing hydro- 
’ pneumatic suspension ... the tenacious road-holding ... the 
Yo U Ve ease of handling... the braking... the cornering... the 
completely new kind of motoring it offers. These 
things, any Citroén owner will tell you, spoil you 
O N ly to for any other kind of car... but, go on, try it 
just the same! 
D.S.19 performance is proved—not only by 
: : first-time success in the Monte Carlo Rally but 
qd rive it to by thousands of owners all over the world. 
Get one of the 100 Citroén dealers in this 
' country to give you a demonstration. 
ap D rec | ate why For the name of your nearest agent 
and full details of the D.S.19 and 
other Citroén models write to 
the"address below. 











ONLY INACITROEN D.S.19CAN YOU 
ENJOY ALL THESE ADVANTAGES— 


4) no other car has more than two of them 
it Ss te Nn ye a rs © Hydro-pneumatic suspension — the 
most advanced in the world—keeps car 
at same height and on even keel giving 
unbelievably smooth riding whatever the 
a h ead of load, camber or surface. Exclusive to Citroén. 
: @ Power-operated front-wheel disc brakes 
(standard brakes for rear wheels) with twin 
® 7 pedals—hydraulic and mechanical—for instant 
its ti i } } e halting always. Exclusive to Citroén. 

@ Hydraulically-assisted rack and pinion steering 
feather-touch, finger-tip control. Exclusive to Citroén. 
@ Front wheel drive, low centre of gravity give maxi- 

mum road-holding .. . high-speed cornering. 
@ Hydraulically-operated gearbox. Clutch automatically 

disengages below minimum r.p.m.—engine cannot stall. 
@ Single spoke steering wheel and new-angle steering 
column minimise danger to wrists and chest—make Citroén 
safest to drive. Exclusive to Citroén. 
Plus (amongst other things) 
@ Seating for six—in comfort. Oversize boot—17 cu. ft. 
@ The best all-round visibility of any production saloon. 
@ Genuine top-speed of 87-90 m.p.h., 28-30 m.p.g. at 45 m.p.h. 


Price—£1,150 plus £576. 7. p.t. 


Don’t just keep up—get 10 years ahead with a 


CLFROEM 









NOW ! also available: 
the New 1.D.19 £998 
plus £500.7 p.t. 





CITROEN CARS LIMITED - Trading Estate - Slough + Telephone: Slough 23811 
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20 helicopters a week carrying perhaps 100 to 125 
passengers. Once the platform is built, no elaborate 
facilities are needed and the company intends to charge a low 
landing fee of 25 shillings for a 4-seat helicopter. 

Westland’s licence runs for seven years. The first users 
are expected to be private and chartered helicopters ; these 
are not burdened with requirements about carrying floats 
and anchors that were imposed on BEA’s regular helicopter 
services. Chelsea may have its own views about the 
prospect of helicopters drumming their way along the 
river. Yet Westland’s experiment deserves to be welcomed 
on the grounds of its modest cost and of the opportunity 
it provides for assessing the value of helicopters for inter- 
city travel. 


SHORTER NOTES 


British shipping companies wishing to raise capital in 
this country, though they will have to continue to apply 
for consent from the Capital Issues Committee, will now 
find it easier to secure short-term loans from the banks to 
finance their shipbuilding programmes. That much was 
revealed by a Treasury spokesman when, in amplifying a 
statement by the Minister of Transport, Mr. Harold 
Watkinson, he said that “applicants will now find that, 
whereas consent may previously have been given on condi- 
tion that the finance was raised from non-banking sources, 
no such conditions will be attached to consents given in 
the future.” The concession is smaller than shipowners 
had been led to expect by Mr Watkinson’s original state- 
ment. 


* * x 


The Government is to build a new factory at Swansea to 
house the Prestcold refrigeration division of Pressed Steel, 
Ltd., which will move there from the company’s Cowley 
and Theale factories when the factory is completed early in 
1960. This will be a factory of 600,000 square feet floor 
space, costing up to £2 million: Pressed Steel will take a 
21-year lease on it with an option of renewal. Eventually 


the plant will employ 4,000 people: only key people, on a 
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voluntary basis, will be transferred from the existing fac- 
tories, and the company expects to transfer the rest of their 
labour force on to motor body manufacture. 


The lawsuit over Sir Charles Colston’s proposal to wind 
up a £300,000 trust for Hoover employees and ex-employees 
was settled last week. The £300,000 paid to Lady Colston 
is to be repaid and held on the trust under the original and 
supplementary settlements ; the three existing trustees are 
to retire, and Sir Charles is to appoint three other trustees 
nominated by Hoover Ltd., and to thereafter release his 
power of appointment of new trustees. As a result of the 
action certain educational charities will be somewhat dis- 
appointed: but the six employees of Hoover Limited have 
agreed that on the termination of the trust in 1968, £100,000 
shall be distributed between New Hall, Cambridge ; Bristol 
University ; Colston’s School, Bristol ; and Stowe School. 


The American Northeast Airlines is not expected to take 
delivery of the six Britannia airliners that it has on order, in 
spite of the fact that the Bristol Aeroplane company has 
met all the conditions laid down. Northeast may instead 
buy 10 Vickers-Armstrong Viscounts, the smaller aircraft 
being better suited to the limited traffic on Northeast’s 
routes. Five of the Britannias may be taken by BOAC on 
terms that have yet to be decided. 


Mr Graham Page last week withdrew his private Wages 
Bill. This bill would have permitted, within rather narrow 
limits, the payment of wages by cheque, which at present 
might be held to contravene the Truck Acts. The Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour said he 
would “consult” the Minister about the matter, but gave 
no further undertaking. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


«’PHE Government White Paper on 

Defence altered the whole future of 
the aircraft and aero engine industry, 
and finally defined the ¢hange of 
emphasis from the provision of equip- 
ment for the fighting services to the 
fiercely competitive business of selling 
aircraft and engines in the international 
markets.” This is how Lord Kindersley, 
the chairman of Rolls-Royce, describes 
the malaise of the British aircraft 
industry. He does so as the spokesman 
of the strongest unit within that indus- 
try. That strength, recognised in the 
yield of 4.6 per cent offered by the com- 
pany’s £1 ordinary stock at 87s. 6d., goes 


beyond figures, though these must be 
judged satisfactory with sales rising last 
year from nearly £80 million to over 
£91 million, with profits, after charging 
more for depreciation and development, 
edging up from £4,605,000 to £4,701,000 
and with the ordinary dividend left un- 
changed at 20 per cent on the increased 
capital, Such figures meant that Rolls- 
Royce could come successfully to the 
market and raise £10 million by the 
rights issue of ordinary stock last year, 
with the result that the spending of 
nearly £6 million on capital account 
last year and outstanding commitments 
of nearly £3} million can be faced with 
equanimity. 

The real strength of Rolls-Royce lies 





in the technical qualities of its aero 
engines for its interests in motor cars, oil 
engines and nuclear reactors can be 
looked upon as useful sideshows. Roll]s- 
Royce supplies engines to almost 
every aircraft manufacturer in _ this 
country and to a great number in other 
countries as well. Hence it is in Rolls- 
Royce’s interest to see, first, a growing 
international market for aircraft and, 
secondly, a strong British aircraft indus- 
try. Rolls-Royce has already geared 
itself to an international market for last 
year the increase in sales, Lord 
Kindersley explains, was “almost entirely 
attributable to deliveries of aero engines 
for civil airlines and overseas govern- 
ments ” and over the year its order book 
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grew from £90 million to £112 million, 
again “attributable to work for civil 
aircraft and foreign governments includ- 
ing a substantial order from the German 
government for ‘ B’ range petrol engines 
for army vehicles.” 

As for the need for a strong domestic 
aircraft industry Lord Kindersley argues: 
“A sound aero engine business 
demands a comprehensive range of 
engines. The cost of maintaining the 
kind of development organisation and 
facilities for this purpose can only be 
defrayed from a very substantial turn- 
over, of which only a small proportion 
can be expected to come from the 
nationalised corporations and the British 


1956 1957 

£’000s £’000s 
Se EN Sccsicwancexie 55,373 57,291 
EDONE BEIGE oc cccececes 24,499 33,884 
ee ae 79,872 91,175 
Outstanding orders ..... 90,000 112,000 
Research and development 

expenditure .......... 3,006 4,331 

DEBTEGIAUION 26040500000 1,869 2,218 
Gross profit........... 4,605 4,701 
Royalties & other income 726 669 
TOCA INCOME 2..6.000+000 5,331 5,370 
MON oc css kb hesaseee 3,200 3,050 
Net income........... 2,131 2,320 
Ordinary dividends...... 863 1,126 
Retained profit ......... 1,267 1,194 
Gross profit/total sales (%) 5-8 5-2 
Ordinary dividend (%).... 20-0 20-0 


independent operators. Even with our 
military programmes today we are 
dependent upon exports for more than 
50 per cent of our total engine produc- 
tion, and a substantial part of this is 
represented by sales of military equip- 
ment to foreign governments. If the 
domestic effort on military types is to 
decline, this market will inevitably go to 
the USA.” 

He adds: “If our stockholders are to 
be asked to carry an increasing share of 
the substantial cost, they are entitled to 
expect the Government to give some 
practical demonstration that they are 
wholehearted in their desire to see the 
industry succeed in its task.” 


HANDLEY PAGE 


HEN an investor turns from the 
accounts of Rolls-Royce to that of 
any other aircraft company he must be 
struck by the contrast. Defence orders 
are running down, the Government has 
cut its development aid, and _ the 
“rationalisation” of the industry is 
noised abroad. All the British aircraft 
companies have to ask themselves: 
where do we stand? Investors in aircraft 
shares ask themselves the same question 
and one of the answers is that the §s. 
ordinary shares in Handley Page—one 
of the oldest companies in the industry 
—stand at 6s. and on the repeated 
dividend of 15 per cent yield 12} per 
cent. What reassurance will they draw 
from Sir Frederick Handley Page’s 
statement accompanying the full 
accounts for 1957 ? 
The fall in the group’s profits from 
£680,546 to £316,707, Sir Frederick 
says, is largely attributable to delays in 
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the production and delivery of “ Victor” 
bombers, caused by the demand from 
the Ministry of Supply for extensive 
modifications. But, he adds, “we are 
likely to continue to function at full 
capacity on the production of the 
Victors and on their maintenance for 
several years to come.” 


But, outside these military orders, 
what are the prospects? The group, like 
other aircraft companies, is short of 
money: its stocks have risen from 
£4,505,700 to £5,917,383 and its bank 
overdrafts from £220,759 to £1,385,837 
—a high figure to set against net assets 
of £3,710,448. Moreover, the group 
itself has had to pay for the development 
of the short-ranged civil aircraft, the 
“Herald”; last year it spent £518,698 
on the development of this aircraft, 
changing its engines from pistons to 
turbo-props and bringing the total ex- 
penditure up to £2,003,360 ; in addition 
the group has invested £1,005,882 in 


jigs, tools and production facilities for ‘ 


this venture. Over £3 million on one 
aircraft is a big investment for a com- 
pany of the size of Handley Page and 
investors must wonder what number of 
“Heralds” the directors hope to sell. 
They will note that Sir Frederick also 
says: “It is foolhardy to put all eggs 
in one basket. For that reason and in 
the light of the present condition of the 
aircraft industry, the nucleus of a com- 
mercial division, newly formed by us, is 
actively investigating the possibility of 
broadening the basis of your company’s 
production.” 


FINE SPINNERS 


IELDS of 12 per cent are now common 

on cotton shares, so that the shares 
of the big combines have to be looked 
upon as income stocks, with a big risk 
element appended. In the year to 
March 31st, Fine Spinners earned 
enough to repeat its ordinary dividend 
of 10 per cent for the third consecutive 
year. This payment was made but short- 
earned in 1955-56, in 1956-57 it was 
barely earned, but in 1957-58 the cover 
on the dividend was slightly improved. 
The group’s trading profits advanced 
from £1,864,048 to £2,102,787 and the 
net profit rose by £95,103 to £509,256. 
The ordinary dividend costs £321,424, 
and the amount retained has almost 
doubled from {£69,059 to £127,358. 
Unfortunately this is not quite the un- 
broken improvement it appears to be: 
last December the directors said that the 
results in the first half of the year 
reflected a period of good trading, but 
that conditions had since deteriorated. 
At 16s. 6d., the £1 ordinary units yield 
12.1 per cent. That does not look far 
off the mark, for Fine Spinners, 


-which has not been slow in rationalising 


its production, specialises in the better 
quality cotton yarns least affected by the 
inroads of cheap imports from the East. 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


LEACHERS’ 12} per cent ordinary 
dividend for the year to March 31st 
was subjected to “ very careful considera- 
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tion” before it was decided to maintain 
it, for profits continued to slip down- 
wards. In the latest year the fall was 
slight; gross profits declined by £34,216 
to £1,246,106 and net profits by £15,521 
to £337,122. The dividend, which has 
now ruled for four consecutive years, 
absorbs £137,236, while £175,000, in- 
cluding £50,000 arising from an unused 
tax provision, is put to reserve. Mr 
Philip Wright, the chairman, explains 
that since last July order books in the 
producing sections of the cotton industry 
have contracted steadily. Imports from 
the Commonwealth continued to increase 
in 1957. Bleachers’ Association con- 
tinues to finish much of this cloth, but 
Mr Wright thinks that it is only a matter 
of time before the finishers too, includ- 
ing Bleachers, lose the trade. Exports 
from Britain were affected both by the 
growth of local production and by 
balance of payments difficulties which 
compelled primary producing countries 
to cut down imports. In the chairman’s 
view “the contraction in the cotton 
industry which is already taking place 
will continue,” and like others he hopes 
for a solution by diversifying the 
business. That at best is a long-term 
hope. For this year, though the imme- 
diate prospects are most discouraging, 
the weakness in demand, he believes, is 
partly transient and he hopes that the 
current year’s results will not be too far 
below those of the past year. At 11s. the 
Ios. ordinary units yield 11.4 per cent. 


LAND SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


R HAROLD SAMUEL, the chairman of 

Land Securities Investment Trust, 
describes the policy of this property 
group as “one of continued expansion.” 
The expansion is not based on antici- 
“pated benefits from the Rent Act, for 
Land Securities has little rent controlled 
property on its books. It is based on 
redevelopment—the building of blocks 
of offices and shops. These are let at 


up-to-date rentals. In the year to March. 


31st the book value of the group’s free- 
hold and leasehold properties rose from 
£29.8 million to £31.9 million and the 
way was prepared for further expansion 
by the issue of £3.5 million of debenture 
stock. 


The net rent roll of the group expan- 
ded from £1,357,325 to £1,437,713 and its 
net income from £222,812 to £253,673. 
That was sufficient to allow payment of 
a 7 per cent ordinary dividend (against 
53 per cent); the new dividend, absorb- 
ing £181,125, and the preference divi- 
dend, absorbing £71,156, take nearly all 
the net earnings. Distribution policies so 
far up to the hilt will benefit from the 
change to a single tier profits tax and Mr 
Samuel, though he admits “ the difficul- 
ties of forecasting future profits,” feels 
able not merely to predict an improve- 
ment in net earnings but to forecast a 
dividend of not less than 12 per cent for 
the year to March 31, 1959. The Ios. 
ordinary shares now stand at 21s. so that 
the projected dividend yield is 5.7 per 
cent. 
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BRITISH AND COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING 


INCE the end of May, when the direc- 
S tors of British and Commonwealth 
Shipping announced an ordinary divi- 
dend of 20 per cent (against 17} per 
cent) and another § per cent scrip issue, 
ihe company’s Ios. shares have risen 7s. 
10 37s. 9d. (to yield, assuming 20 per 
cent again on the increased capital, 5.6 
per cent). That is a big rise when freight 
rates are low and tankers and dry cargo 
vessels are laid up. It is a big rise, too, 
when it seems unlikely that British and 
Commonwealth Shipping will be able 
this year to hold its trading surplus at 
the 1957 level of £11,994,000 or even the 
1956 level of £11,053,000; in both 
these years the company gained from 
some months of high freight rates and 
in 1957 from the carry-over of uncom- 
pleted voyage accounts. 

But the recent buyers of the shares 
may find some justification for their 
venture in the accounts for 1957. On 
earnings, they will note the directors’ 
comment: 

“Essentially, this is not a tramp 
business; in the main we provide regular 
services, and it is this regularity of service 
which attracts a regular volume of cargo 
and passenger trade. ... Accordingly, 
while high rates and other favourable 
factors may provide the cream, the bread 
and butter depends on our ability to keep 
our liner services fully employed.” 

Nor is the group heavily committed to 
tankers, and it has now decided not to 
build three tankers scheduled for delivery 
in 1959, 1961 and 1964 and to use the 
berths thus made available to build three 
dry cargo vessels. The group’s capital 
commitments amount to nearly £38 mil- 
lion, of which nearly £16 million is 
covered by net current assets. To cover 
the rest of the programme, the directors 
say, “ earnings must be maintained at a 
reasonably high level but not one which 
should be beyond our capacity to 
achieve.” These are refreshing words 
from an industry which, even with 
investment allowances of 40 per cent, has 
often made much of its problem of 
financing replacement. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
LORAINE-RIEBEECK 


ORAINE was one of the big disappoint- 
ments among the Orange Free 
State gold mines. But no finance house 
closes down a mine if there is a chance 
of getting some return on its investment. 
Anglo American, the finance house for 
Loraine, has now used the surgeon’s 
knife. 

The plan is to merge Loraine with the 
contiguous Riebeeck from the Anglo- 
Transvaal stable. Riebeeck is stil] some 
time away from production and the 
merger should save capital expenditure 
by making use of some of Loraine’s 
assets, including underground and sur- 
face equipment, a reduction plant, offices, 
workshops and houses. Development of 
the southern section of Loraine will 
continue on a reduced scale and will be 
linked with the development of the 
northern section of Riebeeck. If the 
merger is approved by shareholders, the 
new combined area will be managed by 
Anglo-Transvaal. Between them, Anglo- 
Transvaal and Anglo American will own 
the dominant shareholding. 


To effect the merger, the share capital 
of Loraine in Ios. units will be reduced 
from £8,226,686 to £1,645,337, and the 
reconstructed Loraine will buy all the 
assets of Riebeeck in exchange for 
9 million of its 10s. shares. Riebeeck will 
distribute these shares to its shareholders 
in the proportion of nine new Loraine 
shares in exchange for every seven 
Riebeeck shares. At the same time Anglo 
American will waive £711,000 of its loan 
to Loraine, reducing that loan to 
£3.446,000, and will lend the newly 
merged company another {1 million. 
The Anglo American loans will be free 
of interest until one year after production 
starts at the Riebeeck Number 1 shaft. 
Another £3 million will ultimately be 
raised by a rights issue. Not until that 
issue is made can Anglo American exer- 
cise its rights to convert 25 per cent of 
its loan of £3,446,000 into shares in the 
new company. The merger caused a 
flurry in the price of the shares; Loraine’s 
10s, units went up from 2s. I}d. to 3s. 
before coming back to 2s. 6d. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: June 8 July 2 July 16 
LAST DEALINGS: July 1 July 15 Avg. 5 
ACCOUNT DAY: July 8 July 22 Aug. 12 





NTEREST in gilt-edged stocks slackened 

after the reduction in Bank sate. 
Prices improved slightly up to the end 
of the week but reacted to show small 
losses in the week to Wednesday’s close. 
The rise in industrial shares carried the 
“Financial Times” index of ordinary 
shares to a peak of 179.6 on Monday, 
when the number of bargains marked 
rose tO 11,761, but the whole of the rise 
was not held; the troubles in the 
Lebanon restrained investors and the 
results of the latest FBI survey were a 
depressing influence. Over the week 
The Economist indicator showed a 
fractional rise of 0.8 points to this year’s 
peak of 192.5. 


Bank stocks improved by Is. in some 
cases and insurance stocks made con- 
siderable gains on balance, though they 
reacted later. Among breweries, Ten- 
nant Brothers gained 3s. to 49s. follow- 
ing the higher dividend, After rising to 
their best levels this year, a reaction in 
leading store shares left few gains and 
occasional Josses on balance. The May 
production figures failed to help motor 
shares, which declined. Paper shares 
were irregular, Bowater falling 1s. 3d. 
while Wiggins Teape gained 2s. 6d. 
George Newnes jumped 5s. 6d. to 
56s. 6d. on the increase in dividend. 
Property shares rose again ; Bell London 
rose 8s. 9d. to §7s. 9d. on the merger 
proposals. 


The new 6 per cent debenture of 
Associated Electrical Industries quickly 
established a premium of about 1} points 
and the 6 per cent debenture of Asso- 
ciated Biscuit Manufacturers was stagged 
and heavily over subscribed, but the £6 
million 5} per cent issue of Liverpool 
Corporation failed to attract investors. 

Oil stocks weakened, Shell Transport 
falling 5s. 9d. to 143s. 13d. Kaffirs re- 
vived, especially the new mines among 
which Western Holdings and Free State 
Geduld were prominent. 
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1958 | Indicator* Yield % 1958 1957 
May 28 183-6 6-63 High Low High Low 
June 4 184-2 | 6-59 — 
— w 188-0 | 6-43 
» 8! 191-7 | 6-30 192-5 166-1 225-0 171-2 
» 25! 192-5 6:25 (June 25) (Feb. 26) | (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 
eo 
** Financial Times” Indices 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 23% Bargains 
1958 | indext Yield  Int.t COMSCIS Markeq| 1958 1957 
Yield 
| | % ; : 
June 18 | 175-2 | 6°50 | 90-40] 4°98 9,917) [oe | ah 
» 20} 178-8 | 6-36 | 90:72 | 4:98 8579 y 
» 23| 179-6) 6-33 | 30-70 | 4-98 11,761 Low Low 
» 24! 178-6 6-37 | 90-50 | 5-01 9,493 | 154-4 159-0 
» 25 | 177-4. 6-41 | 90-50 | 5-00 | 8615 (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
Bases :-—* 1953= 100. t July 1, 1935= 100. + 1928= 100. 































BRITISH FUNDS | Price, Price, | Net Gross ta >. 
Prices, 1958 | "AND je | Jae | tii, | SEG, | Pes tse | tastes | ompeuary | atts hii| sun 
-—| GUARANTEED | 18, 25, | Jig.3° | June. 25, |__| "Gy" oor 1968 | 1958") 1958” 
High | Low STOCKS 1958 1958 | | 1958 | High | Low | | 
a { fe Ss. be Ss, et. | | | 
985 964 War Loan 3%....1955-59} 9833 | 9848 | 2:14 6,4 4 31 % | % Steer & ENGINEERING! | c 5 
95: | 90% Funding 24% ....1956-61| 9518; 954 !3 1 4/4 4101 49/3 | 41, AO} Ta  ‘63bBabcock & Wilcox.£1) 48/- | 47/3 | 5 10 Og 
982 96 3 Conversion 2°, . 1958 59° 98% | 983 3 9 4; 4 4102) 25/13 | 21/73 4a 6 bDorman Long ..... f1; 22/- 22/9 8 i5 10 
96 } 93% |‘Exchequer 2%...... 1960, 9643 964 -3 3 5)4 410 | 54/73 | 45/- 5a 10 bGuest Keen N’ fold. a 52/103 54/45 15 10 5 
984 953 Exchequer 3%...... 1960} 97% 985 '212 4:4 3 O| 4/6 | 28/3 | t2a t4 bAlfred Herbert <i a m 34 6 (6 1 0 
993 95 j, Conversion $7 - a ieieiee 1962} 9945 99% :210 4:412 8 } 52/3 41/- 4a 1 O Metal Bom «kc ccus ‘li 50/9 . 51 Teal 4 9 0 
941 88§ Exchequer 3°...1962-63| 9348 ' 9348/3 211;4 9 TI 24/3 « 20/- 86 3 .aStewarts & Lloyds.£1 20/73* 21/75 10 3 5 
100.8 99%, Conversion 430/, see 1963} 100, | 100} 213 3.41310] 57/3 48/- | 5Sq@ 13 bSwan Hunter...... £1 95,9 | 56/3 | 6 8 0 
892 833 Savings Bds. 3% .1955-65} 89$ — 310 5/419 -5/j 21/3 | 17/9 | 136 . 4 a United Steel....... £1 18/45 19/45 jl 17 § 
81 ¢; 173 Funding BY s awe 1959- ™ 814 | 3 18 . 5 : = 52/9 28/6 | 2ta 746 — hiro a eae toe £1; 29/14 | 30/- 1613 5 
| 10 4 12 e LECTRICAL 
89$ | 863 [Funding 4%....-1960-90| 872 | anf 218 9 416 6/1 52/- | 47/- | 15 ¢ 2§aAssoc. Elec. Inds...£1 50/- | 50 6 0 0 
. Savings Bds. 3% .1960-70} 784% | 4 0 4;,51011H 45/9. | 39/3 4a 845 Br. Ins. Callenders. {1 ‘5S | 43 15 14 3 
304 a  eclons quer 23% . .1963-64) 90} 504 3 6 7,4 9 81} 29/- | 24/Th 433c 6 fa Decca Record ....4/— 25/9 | 25/103! 6 15 3 
814 78% (Savings Bds. O40 , 1964-67; 81%, | 81} 40115 4 6/] 36/3 28/—- 15 ¢ 15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 35 - 34/6 4 7 0 
133 692 Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75' 73§ | 73} 319 0!511 O/f 56/3 44/6 | 4a 10 bEnglish Electric ...£1 53/- 52 6 ;5 6 8 
1023 994 ‘Exchequer 53%. ..1966) 102 | 102}! 218 0;5 6 Zs 38/9 29/9 8 b re lectric ee 35/6 | 33/6 | 617 5 
; g \Funding 3%..... 1966-68 -837% | 8145* 318 4/5 6 TI EXTILES 
fi a Phere’ ok cee 1920-76 941 94 is 2 i 419 3t 16/3 | 12/43 3a 3 b Bradford Dyers. £1 12 44 12 4h 9 14 0 
85 {i 81% Conversion 34%, ...-1969| 8544 85: !314 5,5 8 5] 23/3 | 19/6 24a =: G6 J Coats, J. & P...... fl 20 43 21 Py (B57 
98 { 974 ‘Conversion 519. eee 1974, 97} 97 3 4 315 9 8] 23/7} | 19/7} 3a 5 bCourtaulds........ £1; 22/13 23 ote 17 8 
163 71k - |Treasury 33% ...1977-80| 75$ | 755 | 31211 5 8 81} 34/7} 29/103! 5a 12$bLancashire Cotton..f{1 34:3 | 34/6 10 210 
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92! | 83 German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%)..1924 904 90! des 50/9 | 26/- t4ga 710 6 United ~ asses .10/- 29/9 | 30/3 | 8 3 0 
7} 5 anan 5%, (Eataced). ...... -..+.6 : 6 € IL | 
OE dence a ee ieriel eres 106/3 | 79/6 | 45a +10 bBritish Petroleum. £1105 10) 1092/6 | § 1 $ 
wes | teks i cia” 2 ee 78/- | 59/13 | +5 a +72 5Burmah:......... £1 a a 16 6 é 
Prices, 2 ast lwo y rice, rice, | tela, f1T% | £13} Tha = 1746 Royal Dutch....20 fi. £163 £ 219 
Dividends | Sars June 18, June 25, June 25, 1151/3 117/6 75 a T13{OShee. ... 6 scenes £1148 10$/143/15 | 4 11 2 
‘was lio | © 1958 , 19538 | 1958 | 74/6 , 41/6 |. |. Men 22248 - 699 67/6 | .. d 
x : INES, ETc. \ | 
9 9 Banks & DISCOUNT i -e. a. 142 /6 115/- 20 a 60 b Anglo-American .10/-138/9 (|142/6 1612 3 
29/9 | 28/- ‘4ai ‘5 bBk. Ldn. &S. Amer.£1 29/3 | 29/3 6 3 1] 23/6 , 19/6 | t2$a, t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f{1 22°9 | 23/- 1818 2 
44/- ; 39/9 6a, 6 barclays Bank..... {1, 42/3 | 43 511 gj] .91/6 = 41/6 Gia 12hbCons. Zinc Corp... £1 51/6 | 48/6 | 7 14 8 
30/- 27/6 4b 4 aBarclays D.C.O. ...£1) 28/- | 28/6 5 12 3 4101/10} 80 7}! 80a 120 bDe Beers Def. Reg. 5/— 100 1 100 Th 9 18 10 
43/6 | 35/6 | Tia! 7b0.Chartered Bank... :£1; 43/- | 43/3 | 618 9 | 88/12 | 76/- 20 6 40 a Free State Geduld.5/— 85 7) | 88/15 | 6 16 : 
7/9 | 41/3 6la 6 4b Lloyds Bank ...... £1 45/3 | 46/3 ,512 4] 1/6 | 6/6 30 ¢ 30 cLondon Tin ...... — 7/3 1/3 16 11 0 
63/9 | 57/6 | 9a 9 bMidland Bank..... fl 61/3 | 62,- |516 2] 52/9 | 46/6 50.4 50 b President Brand ..5/- 50/- | 52/6 | 9 10 6 
35/6 | 29/6 | 5a, 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..£1 34/3 | 34/3 516 94 17/6 | 12/10} 1635 13a Rho. Selection Tst.5/- 1643 | 15/4), ... 
50/9 | 40/9 | -6}a. 6}6,Union Discount....£1 50/9 | 50/9 |'418 6 | 28% | 20 175 6 §=25 a Rhokana Corp. ....£1 _28 263 |. 
INSURANCE 54/6 46 /- 124a°  374b United Sua Betong. {1 51/- §2/3.|19 2 10 
38/- | 32/9 15 a 212bCommercial Union 5/-; 34/3 | 35/3 | 5 4 0 | 96/35 | 84/43 606 60 a Western Holdings .5/- 93/9 | 96/3 | 6 4 8 
132/6 (113/9 40 a’ 60 b.Legal & General ..5/—122/6 127/6 +318 5 | 
101/3 86/3 el ee els ee 5/-| 90/- 92/6 611 8 
1176/3 (154/- '4132$c+1474$c Prudential ‘A’....4/-170/- (173/9 |518 1 : : » 
| ' "Tenens: Etc, New York Closing Prices $ 
36/3 | 31/- | 36 b MBAS 03465558 aks ‘— 35/9* | 36/-* | 6 7 9 ae ; = =< 
24/- ; 19/73 | 18}c T$c\Distillers......... é. % 23/6 | 23 7415 510 June June ‘June June June June 
41/3 | 37/- } 15 b 10 aGuinness........ 10/- 41/- | 40/9 |6 2 9 18 | 25 18 . 25 18 2 
90/6 | 15/6 8a 17 b\Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 90/- S9/6G* | 5 21 9 fAlooa.....4..1 693 | TO} |DuPontdeNm. 187 /1824 IN.Y. Central ., 174 , 163 
Motors & AIRCRAFT | | Alumin’m Ltd.' 27k 262 |Ford Motors..| 41% 41} [Sears Roe buck 29; | 29 
14/4} 8/74 | 34a 63, Bristol Aeroplane 10/-_ 8/9 9/1} 10 19 2 jAm.Smelting.! 45} | 443 jGen. Elect...., 594 | 583 [Shell Oil ..... 734 | T4h 
8/5} 6/74 | 124¢ 4 a\British Motor..... 5/- 8/18 | 8/3 | 711 6 JAmer. Tel. ...:178} 177 Gen. Motors. .: 39§ | 38% Std. OilofN.J.! 54§ | 53% 
40/9 | 31/9 | 3a} 6 bFord Motor ....... £1) 40/73 | 39/6 | 411 2 JAnaconda....: 48 | 45} [Goodyear ..... 79} ; 814 [Tri-Conti’tal: .: 35} | 33} 
30/9 24/9 | TH 3 al Hi uwker Sidde - £1) 26/74 | 28/6 | 7 O 5 |Beth. Steel...) 41% > 40} [Gulf Oil...... ‘115$ |1144 Union Carbide 90 | 90% 
44/9 | 39/- 124$c| 12$c\Leyland Motors....f1 41/9 42/- | 519 0 |Can. Pacific ’..| 28 | 27} |Int. Bus. M.. "aoe 366 U.S. Steel....| 65% | 64 
93/- .{ 82/9 | 5 a\ 15 b|Rolls-Royce....... £1, 88/9 | 87/6 |.4.11 5 [Chrysler Cpn. .| 48} | 47 |int’l. Nickel.., 80§ | 77? ]West’house o 56% | 55 
8/1} | 6/78 | 8c 8 ciStandard Motor. . .5/- 6/11}|  6/ /1O§ 5 16 4 Crown Zeller. .| 493 | ~ Int’l. Paper ..| 98§ | 96% Woolworth. 47k | 46 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. t Assumed average life approx. 9} years. i Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. (a) ete dividend. 
(b) Final dividend: (c) Year’s dividend. 


(h) On 30% 





(é) On 15%. 





(d) Capital distribution of Is. 
(1) To latest date. 












- per share. 


a To earliest date. 
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(f) Flat yield. 
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(g) On 13%. 
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— — = The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 

NOE RI scdsccdcdacscacaas April 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
PRSCCS OU Wee ssc cicicsccsce June 7th Western Europe : 
] i I S I Production and Consumption june 2lst Production and Trade...... This week 
FRI iiss scicasadansaeiina June 14th British Commonwealth ...... June 14th 
External Trade....... eaeatuniaed This week Western Europe : 
~. Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply June 2ist 
— aaa = ie «- MREAN POES sc sccdcaseccuce April 19th ROG SOMNOD a ccd ckicisisidicedcces June 7th 
Imports are valued cif: exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
Unit ee Eee ea Pe — 
1955 1956 | 1957 Mar. April May Feb Mar. April May 
| | | 
orts : 

w Total viekasaeeeeeanes wausencea lf million 323-6 323-8 339-6 361-8 349-7 | 374-5 288-2 | 321-0] 310-6] 308-4 
Food, drink and tobacco ..........-. ji 120-1 120-7 124-7 140-3 125-7 | 135-7 111-0} 124-4] 125-4} 120-7 
Basic materials 2.6.06 sccceseccees i 93-7 91-9 97-4 98-8 | 97-0 109-6 10-8 82-6 | 17-5 713-6 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ | a 34-0 34-5 38-9 44-8 47-1 | 45-8 33-8 34-2 | 34-3 | 37-8 
Manufactures .....cccccccccccccecs “ 14-7 75-5 717-4 76-8 | 79-1 | 82-3 71-7 78-9 | 72-9 | 75:4 

oris of UK produce : | | 

a S greae : tava manees Ctecdeeese | “a 242-1 264-3 277-1 297-1 | 272-2} 302-9 265-4 278-1 | 265-5 287-3 
Manufactures ....scccccee éeewteues | ‘i 199-0 | 218-3 229-5 247-4 | 226-9| 252-1 222-1 | 234:5] 225-9 243-3 

| 

Re-exports ....... eecccccees eeeceees “a 9-9 12-2 11-1 16-4 | 8-6 11-8 12-0 16-1 | 11-8 | 14-6 

| 

Balance of trade (exports /ess imports): | al — 71:6 | — 47-3 | — 51-4] — 48-4 | — 68-9 | — 59-8] — 10:9} — 26-7 | — 33-4| — 6-4 

VOLUME | | 

DINE sshd ccviciceesccscdocesceces 11954 = 100 11] | 111 115 118° 114 106 | 114 113 | 

I acncicsesiiinieciscctatecieinit week: - a 107| 94 116 - wn nsf ol} 111 | 

| 
BY AREA | | | ‘| 
Imports : _ 
Dollar area—total...cccccccccceces £ million 70-1 71-0 80-4 85-7 | 87-8 89-8 61-3 62-5 58-5 | 66-6 
I Dcisnbiawavdeceeis rg 35-0| 34-0 40-2 46-4| 47-3 46-3 27-5 29°7| 27-6| 25-0 
- CORO 26.cccrcceveeee ! - 28-6 29-0 26:7 24-4 23°6 | 26-8 20-9 21-3 | 19-4 | 30-1 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... os 78-4 | 719-6 80-8 78-2 73-7 | 87-5 73-4 79-8 | 15-8 18-7 
Sterling ATCA. ceccscceseces eeeeeeee | 9 130-9 126-5 129-3 154-3 139-5 | 145 0 109 9 128-9 | 125-0 } 116-1 

Exports : ein 

Dollar area—total.. .cccctecsrcesess as 34-8 | 45-2 47-8 46-9 52-3 49-6 45-6 | 49-3 | 47-4 | 55-2 

‘oe UGA <a cacecdseecccces | «€ 16-6 | 21-6 | 21-5 23-2 | 20-5 22-8 24-5 24-6 | 20-2 | 24-3 

zs CANnGGe seccseesiesdece ‘e 12-1 | 15-2 | 16-7 14-4 | 24-8 18-0 12-8 | 16-6 | 17-9 | 21-7 

Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... oo 67-5 | 75-1 | 78-2 94-5 | 16-2 89-7 14-1 80-2 72-1 | 17-0 
| | | | | 

Sterling area... ..ccccccccccccceccs ‘id 120-9; 122-4) 127-2 131-3; 120-0 134-8 124-8 131-2! 124-0] 1929-9 

Balance of trade (exports less imports) : | os | | 
Pot Ws os oa Cents a enenawan “ — 35-3 ee 25-8 | — 32-6] — 38-8 | — 35-5 | — 40-2 15-7 —- 13-2} — ll-1]}] — hi-4 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... a — 10-9} — 45) — 2-6] + 16-3; + 2:5) 4 2-2]}+4+ 0-7} 0-4) =. 3-4) ~* 39 
Sterling WOR i 66 R64 604466 CRSEERCS | 99 — 10-0 | =_ 4-1 — 2-1 -_ 23-0 | = 39-5] q.. 10-2 + 14-9 2-3 _ 1-0 | 13:8 

TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | 

Imports : 

Wheat bund nbewbeds wee cunmodeeewed | ’000 tons 374-3 | 398-4 377-6 418-9 | 324-0 394-0 369-5 322-6 318-5 | 393-4 

ME a vccraaccpencssteecscsanenes [ « 67-0 72-4 714-2 106-5 | 74-7 | 79-6 68-1 87-1 | 79-7 | 50-7 

Sugar, unrefined ....cccccccccscses | as 186-2 194-3 | 235-6 222-0 | 289-5 | 270-2 246-5 234-3 283-6 | 943-5 
| | j | 

Raw cotton (*).....ccccesecccccces i 24-2 27-0 30-7 35-8 | 27-2 | 34-2 27-8 94-5 | 28-5 | 19-1 

Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (?).... | mn. Ib. 55-1 §3°2 51-6 68-6 | 62-0 | 62-2 45-4 67-9 | 71-1] 52-7 

Rubber, natural and synthetic (?) ... | 000 tons 24°6 18-2 22-7 8-7 21-5 | 20-1 17-6 14-1 | 21-9 | 6-5 
| } } | 

SOMWOOE. oc cececcccccccccocecece 1°000 stds. 140-0 104-8 | 120-0 59-6 | 64-8 | 113-3 52-1 39-7 | 44-6 | 13-4 

MRM 15.5: cdatainedraeetnctae 000 tons} «186-9 | 183-3 | 178-2] 141-2| 143-1| 229-0] 154-4] 139-6| 129-9| 195-2 

Crude petroleum .....ccccccccccees mn. galls. 601 | 618 605 595 | 647 713 645 51 760 | 7123 

Exports of UK produce : | : | 
Coal, including bunkers ............ | 000 tons 1,196 36 | 686 709 | 654 | 826 453 37] 316 | 452 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... orrnig 46 40 38 42 38 | 41 36 40 32 | 34 

* e wool (?) ....22. {| be 8,965 | 9,107} 9,028] 10160| 9,112/ 9,122] 8917] 10,001} 6,812/| 7,818 

. 

Passenger cars and chassis.......... number 32,545 27,986 35,522 35,925 34,621 | 41,612 42,097 44,475 38,586 | 47,892 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... | ” 11,656 10,506 10,214 10,698 | 10,053} 12,034 10,913 11,427 8,873 | 10,243 
Agricultural tractors......... eaee ec ‘ 8,720 7,482 9,414 8,568 | 8,880 | 10,828 8,569 9,911 10,484 | 10,155 
Machinery—electrical......seeeeees | £7000 5,158 5,314 5,602 6,010 | 5,009 5,457 5,797 6,221 6,140 6,605 
a) ae OEE cc i iwemaeeseeues e 34,687 38,657 42,211 44,997 | 41,228 | 45,925 42,138 46,107 44,991 | 47,009 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. es 4,422 4,948 5,219 5,861 5,322 | 5,869 | 5,12] 5,281 4,870 | 5,063 


(?) Retained imports. 








(7) Excluding ients trom January, 1956. 


(*) Average itor first quarter. 





(*) Average tor second quarter. 
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Austria | Belgium | D k! F Germany, Greece | Ireland | italy | Nether- | norway | sweden | Turkey | United 
ustria | Belgium | enmar rance | FR oS | | Y | ‘tands y Kingdom 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 
et ae Pe oe | | 
chan tabaeks 54 | 87 | 82 | ae | 52 | 70 62 70°! 70 90 69 | 83 
ere 138 | 122 | 114 133 | 139 134 | 102 128 123 | 122 114 128 112 
SE cece oes ukows 146 | 123 | 117 | 145 | 147 | 145 102 | 138 126 | 126 118 ian 114 
| | | i } 
1957, November .. } 156 | 125 120 | 159 | 162 | 159 109° 140 128 135 124 122 
», December .. 142 | 121 . 114 163 | 151 | 155 | 138 116 119 124 112 
1958, January.... | 140 | 119 | 117 | 155 | 144 | 155 | 139 121 123 123 114 
» February... | 148 | 120 | 120 | 163 | 145 | 142 | | a 113 135 i 119 
» Match... 6 cs | 123 160 144 | i 123 131 125 Eo 
= = — —<<—<— — — = — — — a = — — = ai ————— —_—— — — ail aaaneatiaial Deets — 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
wes ba es | : delice i 
5 aera mn. mn. mn. |’000mn.} mn. | mn, mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. mn. | mn, 
ere eee schillings! francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas* £ | lire guilders kroner kroner lira £ 
calendar months —= ae eee ai eee : Tt ae ea) 2 
IMPORTS  (c.i. f.) 
eee = 7 a io = — 7 P —— ———____ 
Pex ccesceaees | 243 7,249 285 | 56-08 264 * 1524 11-36 | 70-36 | 414 | 310 | 413 | 64-2 168-0 
Le 2,110 ; 13,635 755 | 162-12 | 2,315 | 1,159 15-20 165-34 | 1,180 | 721 953 | ak 311-6 
POS eenosaceceou | 2,445 14,302 782 187-16 | 2,624 1,312; 15:40 188-88 | 1,300 759 1,046 2S 528-5 
| 
1957, November.. | 2,479 | 13,840 815 | 175-78 | 2,753 1,372 | 17-10 174-92 | 1,226 | 774 1,062 | 111-6 508-9 
», December .. | 2,631 | 13,994 | 762 | 210-11 | 2,747 1,435} 15-30 205 - 86 1,132 | 757 980 90-3 301-4 
1958, January.... | 2,541 13,318 890 | 216-02 | 2,692 | 1,389 | 14-81 160-88 1,179 | 738 1,225 81-8 312-5 
» February... | 2,152 12,203 | 685 | 194-05 | 2,388 1,184 15-39 162° 87 1,090 | 720 955 60-0 276-2 
ee 2,480 15,636 | 687 | 223-83 | 2,576 baw | 18-23 $56 1,046 | nee 1,030 39-1 | 304-98 
! 1 D _ R i 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
SPER Sete eesy ox | 165 | 6,171 | 228| 36-18 | 251 * 394) 4-11 47-99 226 | 172 332 | 45-9! 131-6 
Eee | 1,840 | 13,177 | 640 | 132-45 | 2,571 | 475 | 9-01 111-74 906 460 839 | 71:2 | 264-3 
SO 55s Seto e oes 2,120 | 13,275 | 676 | 155-86 2,996 549; 10°94; 132-30 981 489 924 80-6 | 277-1 
| 
1957, November. . 2,098 | 13,132 | 748 | 170-91 | 3,183 1,032 | 11-35 131-46 1,075 | 436 957 98-2; 286-9 
», December .. 2,251 12,787 743 | 194-96 | 3,265 | 1,102 | 9-96 134-47 960 518 912 127-2 | 282-4 
1958, January.... | 1,727 14,167 696 | 174-48 | 2,598 | 575 | 9-97 122-87 998 482 916 | 103-2} 277-8 
» February... | 1,875 12,466 | 656 | 173-84 | ye 457 | 9-67 | 124-87 Tio | 411 748 | 82-8 | 265-4 
pt MEMEOR cass 2,092 12,973 736 186-48 | 3,076 “i i 11-84 Rea | 1,012 | 708 | 69:2 | 278-1° 
BALANCE 
eee — 78|' —1,078; — 57, —19:99' — 113 ui 7-25 | —22-37| — 188| — 138) — 81 | — 18-3 | — 36-4 
eee — 270; — 458} 115 | —29-67: + 256, — 684 | 6-19 | —53-60 | — 274) — 261) — 114] — 23-9 47-3 
WS weccice sede 325 | —1,027| — 106} —31-30| + 372; — 163) — 4-46] —56-58! — 319} — 270] — 122] — 12-:7| — 51-4 
' | i 
1957, November... | — 381| — 708| — 67) — 4-87| +4 430: — 340 | — 5-75 | —43-46} — 151! — 338] — 105| — 13-4] — 22-0 
» December... | — 380; —1,207} — 19| —15-:15; + 518) — 333 — 5°34| —71-39| — 172] — 239} — 68] +4 36:9] — 19-0 
1958, January.... | — 614' + 849) — 194| —41-54;-— 94 — 814 |} — 4°84) —38-01}] — 181] — 256] — 309] + 21-4] — 34-7 
» February... | — 277) + 263} — 29| —20-21' + 565|— 727) — 5-72] —38-00} — 177] — 309| — 207| + 22-8] — 10-8 
March ..... — 388 — 663! + 49) —37-35 + 500 =~ — 6°39 | ae —- . on 322 | — 29-9] — 26-8" 
a 7 ae — wi. hegre! \ ae ; : 7 é 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (?) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORT 
wa : - a “eek cul rs 7° | | + 2 7 
EG Oia Se cist rales 48 86 | 59 84 _— | ie 90 57 64 71 85 46 83 
OD shire dese te ie 195 | 136 128 | 142 171 | 156 | 93 125 153 128 136 ; 112 
Rel reba mouwes 223 139 131 148 192 | 174 | 89 | 137 160 128 144 ‘ 116 
{ | 1 | | j 
1957, November... | 232 | 125 i} 136° f 124 | 206 182 99 | 138 158 | 128 ‘ 113 
» December .. 245 136 36° 152! 909| 186] 90 | 170 147 | 130 |f 148 112 
1958, January... | sei ws fl 157 | 205 | 188 | 85 we 153 125 | 120 
February... | 203 | | 145 | 185 | 166 | 89 | 142 122 | 150!) 107 
March 240 ! sot 200 | es a RC ree | 115" 
i | | | 
a EXPORTS E : 
SOG hn sitpadwe ess 37 69 48 | 48 | o“~ a 55 66 34 | 70 69 55 80 
PR sickness 160 | 136 | 120 | 120 | 165 117 | 98 | 147 130 | 133 128 cs 119 
DENSE eS iclcicieeinick a oon 185 | 133 129 152 | 188 ; 139 | 117 | 156 136 | 133 138 | 121 
1°57, November. . 187 | 124 \ saad f 134 198 254 120 | 160 150 127 a 4 
, December .. 194 | 125 ‘L152 | 206 276 | 105 | 167 136 | 138 |f 141%) 24 
1958, January.... | 159 | | | 134 | 161 | 157 | 105 | ae 148 | 138 121 
February... | 164 | | 134 182 | 118 | 102 | 137 | 121 | 119", 116 
March ..... 188 | eget GEE. lee we -~ med | | yg 
| | ! | | | | 
{ overs Inning, manutacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining : Greece, mining 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; 


(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers 
Italy includes Trieste. 


Luxemburg. 
(*®) Bizonal area. 
May,--6-5. (!!) 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. 


116. 


April, 114. 


('*) April 





(*) April, 298- 


8; 


(*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma 
(7) April, 111. 
(8) Average for first quarter. 


(*) April; 265-5; 


and Austria, manufactured gas. 
general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 

1,000 old drachmas). ; 
May, 293-8. 


Germany excludes West Berlin. 


Belgium includes 


(*) Thousand million drachmas. 
May, 287-3. 


(©) April,—33°3; 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
om For the week ended June 21, 1958, there was an 
— “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £42,936,000 compared with a deficit of 
{12,302,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
83 {26,462,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
12 Ther« was a_ net receipt ‘“ below-line”’ of 
14 (21,576,000 leaving a total deficit of £153,998,000 
f ? . 4 
“ compared with £124,951,000 in 1957-58. 
12 
14 | April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
19 | Esti- 1957, 1958, Jended | ended 
19? £'000 ; mate, to to June | June 
| 1958-59 fJune 22,,\June 21) 22, 21, 
aa 1957 || 1958 | 1957 | 1958 
Ord. Revenue 
Jncone Tax ...... 2312,500] 273,450 298,507]17,033 22,429 
TN , 163,000] 23,300 23,200] 1,300 1,200 
a Death Duties..... 163,500} 43,100 36,900 s, 100 ; 700 
NUE. 6 <c-c 08s 56,250] 15,200 12,500} 1,200 1,000 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
a kc ket ei 275,000} 37,600 45,900] 4,900 4,200 
3.0 Other Inland Rev. 
6 Duties. 0600503 50 70 
3-5 Total Injand Rev.. 2970,250| 392,700 417, 077 Exe »533 32, 529 
3.9 Custcms ......... 1256,940] 276,694 297,086] 23,758 25,618 
1-4 SOAP... cvcavaess 352, 310 194, 110 205, 365) 3,135 3,835 
: Total Customs and ad 
1 gs DS ocasteues 2189,250] 470, 804 | 500,651} 26,893 29, 455 
Moter Duties ..... 104,000 11,255} 11,556 a a 
= | | Dr. Dr. 
PO (Net Receipts) . 2,000 9,000 8,600] 6,400 5,700 
Broadcast Licences 34,000 3,800 4,100} ... io 
— Sundry Loans .... 30,000 8,201 9,828 268 1,814 
1-6 Miscellaneous... .. | 110,000} 49,040. 12,826] 1,726 985 
: : BN, 20 tsieairws 5439,500, 944,800 964,638] 50,020 59,081 
Ord. Expenditure 
6-9 Debt Interest... .. 695,000] 160,474; 163,547] 6,133 13,048 
2-4 Payments to N. Ire- 
1 . land Exchequer. 73,000] 12,947 13,167 
.. Other Cons. Funds! 10,000] 1,278 982 “a2 
| : + Supply Services... .4259,584] 846,596 869,309 69, $40 87,976 
8 sili ane 
ere 5037,584 11021,294 1047,005 75,972 101136 
Sinking Funds. 38,000 6,358 6,015 510 880 
= ed } l 
6:4 “Above-line” Surplus or ~ : : 
Y.% Deficit .. 82,853 88,382' 26,462 42,936 
1-4 “Below-line ” Net Expendi- Cr 
OP  ccan ended ideuawas 42,049; 65,616} 3,652 21,376 
a Total Surplus or Deficit...... 124,951 153,998|30,114 21,560 
4:1 Net Receipts from 2 | 
0-8 Tax Reserve Certificates. . | | 
(a Savings Certificates. ...... 56,645 60,970} 1,572) 6,710 
Defence Bonds... ....... 6,100 12,600 3,000! 1,200 
= Premium Savings Bonds. . 4, 432 | 8,089 715) 2,190 
R 950 | 13,855} 3,850! 1,080 
ee FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
83 
112 i Ways and Means 
116 Treasury Bills Advances oi 
I | _ - Total 
Yate j Floating 
113 | Tende Tap Public | Bank cf, Debt 
112 — _ Depts. England 
120 
hcl cei cea a tinea 
107 
115" 1957 | 
June 22 2,930-0 | 1,714-1] 258-1 , 4,902-2 
= Bh ins | | 
= Mar 22, 3,080-0} 1,510-3] 248-8 a 4,839-1 
Cee 7 
Rf » 31 4,571-2 277-1 we 4,848-2 
11 April 5 |" 3,120-0 | 1,499-4] 239-6 ws | 4,859-0 
12 » 12 | 3,120-0| 1,492-7] 259-4 we = | 4,872-1 
» If 3,120-0 1,580-5 252-0 a 4,952-4 
124 » 2t 3,120-0 | 1,648-4 205-8 | 4-0 4,978-2 
124 | 
I] May 3 | 3,140-0) 1,620-2] 217-9 | 1-5 4,979-6 
11 » 1) 3,150-0} 1,561-3] 215-3 | 2-3 4,928-9 
a » 17 | 3,170-0 | 1,552-8] 234-9 | 0-3 4.958-0 
118 » 24 | 3,200-0! 1510-3] 202-6 |... 4,912-9 
» 3 3,240-0 1,460-6 226-5 | 4,927-0 
"tg 7 June 7 | 3,260-0 | 1,492-1] 211-5 | | 4,963-6 
‘lin. b » 14 | 3290-0!) 1:476-5] 213-1 | 4,979-6 
ides  » 21) 3,310-0{ 1,484-3] 220-5 a 5,014-8 
lias. + 
ee 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE Treasury bill rate just after last 

Thursday’s reduction in Bank rate 
fell by sz per cent, to 4s: per cent. The 
discount market raised its common bid by 
Is., marking a reduction in its discount 
rate of 4s. per cent, while outside appli- 
cants made a rather larger adjustment ; 
the upshot was that the average rate of 
discount on the whole allotment of £260 
million dropped by 4s. 4d. per cent, and 
the proportionate allotment of tenders at 
the common bid fell from 65 to 42 per 


cent. Making allowance for individual 
bids submitted by disceunt houses, the 
market’s total allotment rate may have 


been about 50 per cent. At yesterday’s 
tender, the offer was cut by £10 million 
to £250 million—which for the first time 
for some weeks is below matching 
maturities. 


Following the reduction in Bank rate. 
demand for bills from overseas and 
domestic sources has abated; and twice 
in the week to Wednesday the authorities 
have had to give large special assistance 
to Lombard Street, by buying bills. On 
Thursday last, one or two houses none- 
theless found themselves in the Bank at 
the new rate. Dealings in September 
maturities have generally been at 4:3 per 
cent, though on Wednesday, when credit 
conditions were comfortable, some banks 
conceded 4;% per cent. Call money rates 
have ranged from the new clearing bank 
minimum of 34; per cent to 4} per cent 
at times for “ overnight” money. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











LONDON MONEY RATES 
June 25 
Bank rate (from5)% % Discount rates % 
ROPO/ OOD a scvuien 5 Bank bills: 60 days 42-43% 
Deposit rates (max.) Smenths 42-4 % 
TID vib whee oe a | 4months 43-4 ¥ 
Discount houses.. 3 6months 43-43 
Money | Fine trade bills: 
Day-to-Day...... 3-4 } 3 months 5-53 
Treas. bills 2imonths 45 { 4 months 5-53 
Smonths 4% | 6months 5}-6 


1“ . June 26,] June 18, | June 25, 
(£ million) “1957 1958 ~ 1958 
2 . . 
| Issue Department* 
Notes in circulation 1,965-5 2,034-0 2,038-3 
Notes in banking dept 14-9 16-4 12-1 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-3 | 2,046-3 2,046-2 
Other securities 9-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold com and bullion 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Cein other than geld coin. | 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
| | 
Banking Department j 
Deposits } 
Public accounts 12-2 12-4 |} 13-3 
Bankers 216-3 207-6 230-5 
Others 71-8 72-5 72-1 
lotal 300-3 292-6 315-9 
Securities 
Government ‘ 249-3 242-2 287-7 
Discounts and advances. 32 -€ 30-9 2-9 
Other. | 19-2 18-8 18-9 
Total . } 301-1 291-9 319-5 
Banking department reserve 17-3 18-7 14-4 
PN 6 at cccwdetcks 5-7 6-4 4-5 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased to £2.05 

















on March 26, 1958. 
TREASURY BILLS 
Amount ({ mllion) Three Months’ Bills 
‘Date of 
lender sa Average \Notted 
Offered — Allotted Rate of at Max 
ai Allotment Rute* 
1957 s d. % 
June 21 250-0 394-6 250-0 7 1-35 59 
1958 
Mar. 21 260-0 399-2 260-0 lll 1-52 52 
a 260-0 422-8 260-0 110 (5-54 5 
April 3° 260-0 401-9 260-0 108 6-30 61 
se” 260-0 422-0 260-0 106 6-19 59 
«a 240-0 406-3 240-0 104 0-93 49 
oe 22 | 00-0 426-8 250-0 103 6-97 40 
May 2, 220-0 433-5 220-0 101 1-93 46 
wo 2) ooo 447-6 250-0 103 10-81 20 
ae 250-0 422-1 250-0 103 11-49 44 
» 2}| 260-0 412-2 260-0 96 5-96 él 
» 30} 260-0 416-0 260-0 96 3-84 49 
June 6 270-0 445-4 270-0 94 5-72 | 59 
» i353} 270-0 413-0 270-0 90 1-77 65 
» 20! 260-0 414-1 260-0 85 9-63 42 
* On June 20th tenders for 91 dav bills at £98 lés. 6d. 


secu 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


red 42 per cent, 


higher tenders being 
| The offer this week was for 4250 mn. 





0 mill 












* 
Offic: 
oe Market Rates: Spot 
June 25 June 19 June 20 June 21 June 23 Tune 24 June 25 
United States $... 782-82 2-80 }8 -2-81,' 2-81-2-81h 2-81-2-818 2-81-2-81]1) | 2-803-2-80}? | 2-803-2-808 
Canadian $ ...... = 2-70 i, 2-70 fe 2-708-2-708 2-702 -2-70}  2-703-2-70} 2-6913 -2-69 12 2-69 % 2-69 i 
French Fr. ....4.. 1167-18 -1184- 82} 11753-1176 1176$-1177 11764-1177 11753-1176} | 11753-11753 | 1175%-11753 
Swiss Fr. ......../12-15 j -12-33 & 12-23) -12- 232 12-23) -12-233 12-23-12-23} 12-22%-12-23 12-22-12-22} 12 221 12-223 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95 4 139-40 139-40 139-35 139-30 139 32 
141-05 th 139-45 139-45 139-40 139-35 139- 374 
Duteh Gld........ 10- 56-10-72 - 582 -10-583 10-58% -10-583|10-58}~-10- 58} 10-582-10- 58% 10-584-10- 582 10-584 -10- 583 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ...'11-67 & —11- 84 jj} 11-70-11- 70; 11-693-11-70 '11-692-11-692 11-68}-11-68} 11-68-11-68) 11-68) 11-683 
Portuguese Ese. .., 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 80 00 80-15 | 80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 . 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80 15 
Italian Lire . 1736-17623 1743-1743} 17433-1744 1743} -1743} 1743-17434 1742-1742} 1742-1742} 
Swedish Kr... ... 14-37%-14-593 114-463-14-47 14-463-14-47 14-462-14-46] 14-463-14-463 14-463 -14-463.14-46}-14 46} 
Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-48} }19-33{-19- 34} 19-332 --19- 344/19-33Z-19- 344 19-33} -19-34 19-334-19- 33} 19-333-19- 338 
Norwegian Kr. 19-85-20-15 }20-01}--20-01§ 20-014-20-012'20- 014 - 20-012 20-012-20-01§ 20-014-20- 01% 20-014-20-014 
One Month Forward Rates 
EE ii ecea eed ela del i- ce. pm }-fc. pm 3-Sc. pm 3-8c. pm j-fc. pm #—ic. pm 
SET cd nadendevenweedawtens 1 Je. pm }-2ce. pm fs - Kh - pm fete. pm 4 -%& Cc. pm fs—veC. pm 
PE tstavcacaawedukéieebaes 3 6 dis | 4-7 dis 5 8 dis 3 6 dis 3-6 dis } 3-6 dis 
WE Pe ccd chervibisacwcnabewned 3 2c. pm |} 2}-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 23-2. pm 2}-2jc. pm $-2}c. pm 
MES ccacckhinaddetweneeadawd ike pm | fe pm is—ve pin ict Pm fete Pm | ee Pm 
RNG £05.08 Conceeekéeesaaae 1} fe. pm 1,-Sc. pm 1h-fc. pm l-hke. pm 1-}e. pm 1}-je. pm 
Wes CON BPE SE bce ckeevawswskaes 1} -3pf. pm 1} 3pi. pm 1} -3pf. pm 1} -3pf. pm 1-ipf.pm | 1)-3pf. pm 
PINES ak Gédcerninaneeas 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 24-1} pm 
I ih xWee pAO lhcb warcutel 1j-ljo pn 14-1lo pm 1}-1lo pm 13-16 pm 14-lo pm 13-146 pm 
STN os ena qsinvaceacaneeer 3-2 pm 2) 140 pin 24-146 pm 24-1}6 pm 24-1}6 pm 24-146 pm 
PN TEN ob aac ctcecdvtccaded 26 pmi-par 20 pi par 20 pin -pat 20 pm-par 26 pmn—par 20 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fime 02.).......... 249/11} 249/8 | 249/9 249/11} 250/1} 
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ion from £2.000 million 


allotted in full. 











































ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


TOTAL REVENUE REACHES NEW RECORD OF £91 MILLION IN YEAR 


OF MANY PROBLEMS 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO EXPORT TRADE 


CONDITIONS REQUIRED FOR SUCCESS OF BRITISH AERO ENGINE INDUSTRY 


LORD KINDERSLEY ON ESSENTIALS FOR MEETING CHALLENGING 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Royce Limited will be held on 
July 15th at the Midland Hotel, Derby. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Kindersley, CBE, MC, which has 
been circulated with the Reports and 

ccounts for the year ended December 31, 
1957: 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The total revenue for 1957 increased by 
£11 million to a new record of £91 million. 
This increase is almost entirely attributable 
to deliveries of aero engines for civil airlines 
and overseas governments—the result of 
orders taken in prior years and of research 
and development originating many years 
ago. 


YEAR OF MANY PROBLEMS 


1957 stands out as a year which has pro- 
vided a series of problems in all branches 
of the engineering industry in which your 
company is concerned. The Government 
White Paper on Defence altered the whole 
future pattern of the aircraft and aero engine 
industry, and finally defined the change of 
emphasis from the provision of equipment 
for the fighting services to the fiercely 
competitive~business of selling aircraft and 
engines in international markets. 


Our motor car and oil engine business has 
been more immediately affected by other 
events. The aftermath of Suez, the credit 
squeeze, the September balance of payments 
crisis accompanied by the rise to 7 per cent 
in Bank Rate, the measures adopted by the 
government to stem inflation and restore 
confidence in sterling, and the creeping 
paralysis of the American recession with its 
worldwide effects, have all called for adjust- 
ment of thought and of policy to meet the 
changed and still changing circumstances. 
One cannot blink the fact that such a for- 
midable list of events points to a period of 
uncertainty ahead of us, which is a challenge 
to meet the situation with cool judgment and 
with increased vigour and determination to 
secure a full share of those markets where 
our products can be sold. 


It is in the nature of the products with 
which we are concerned that our business 
must increasingly depend upon exports. It 
is of paramount importance to the exporting 
industry as a whole that the government 
should prove successful in its efforts to bring 
stability to our national economic scene and 
enable exporters to compete in international 
markets in the knowledge that they are 
working from a firm base. It is also impor- 
tant to press for the opening of markets at 
present closed to us—I have in mind par- 
ticularly China—who could become impor- 
tant customers for engineering products and 
transport equipment. 

In our motor car business we have 
jealously guarded the quality of our cars 
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AND CHANGING TIMES 


The Rt Hon Lord Kindersley 


at the cost of much money spent on 
development, and we may justly claim that 
our cars are among the best ambassadors 
for British engineering in general. But it 
cannot be said too often that a healthy 
export business in cars can, in the long run, 
only be sustained from the firm base of a 
healthy home market. Our attempts to 
develop export markets are hampered not 
only by the restrictions imposed by foreign 
governments, but also at home by the 
imposition of purchase tax at its highest 
rate—a tax which may be defensible in 
relation to imported goods but which can 
hardly be defended when it strikes at the 
stability of a product of the most skilled 
engineering talent of this country. 

The success of our oil engine business 
lies largely in our own hands. It is a highly 
competitive business, and only the maxi- 
mum efficiency leading to competitive prices 
will secure for us a share of those markets 
from which the volume of our business 
must come. 


FUTURE OF AERO ENGINE BUSINESS 


But it is with the future of the aero 
engine business that I particularly wish to 
deal. I said last year that we had embarked 
on a task which virtually amounted to 
creating a new business, and I think that the 
nature of that business should be more 
widely understood. I believe it to be a 
basically sound business for this country 
because it is technically difficult; the 
market is world-wide but the competition 
is likely to remain restricted for some time 
to those industrialised countries with large 
technical resources. 

As time goes on an increasing proportion 
of the turnover will be derived from the 
sale of spare parts which should provide a 
stable base, but this position can only be 


reached if we first sell our engines. We 
must offer products which are both techni- 
cally and commercially competitive. If we 
are to be technically competitive, and to 
remain so, we must be in a position to 
match the Americans and the Russians in 
essential development facilities and be able 
to keep these continuously up to date. 


A sound aero engine business demands 
a comprehensive range of engines. The 
cost of maintaining the kind of develop- 
ment organisation and facilities for this 
purpose can only be defrayed from a very 
substantial turnover, of which only a small 
proportion can be expected to come from 
the nationalised corporations and the British 
independent operators. Even with our 
military programmes today we are depen- 
dent upon exports for more than 50 per 
cent of our total engine production, and 
a substantial part of this is represented by 
sales of military equipment to foreign 
governments. If the domestic effort on 
military types is to decline, this market will 
inevitably go to the USA. The total out- 
put of British civil aircraft must therefore 
be encouraged to grow considerably if it is 
to provide the turnover to sustain an 
adequate programme of engine develop- 
ment. It is hardly necessary for me to draw 
attention to the advantages enjoyed by our 
American competitors who have a vast home 
market and government support for trans- 
port and large military aircraft on a scale 
unheard of here. 


CONFIDENCE IN ABILITY TO MEET 
COMPETITION 


This then is the nature of our problem, 
and our own accounts already show the 
impact of the change. We are encouraged 
to know that the government are giving the 
subject their earnest consideration. The 
task of competing technically does not 
daunt us—the current achievements of our 
engineering teams give us every confidence 
in their ability to meet the future. But if 
our stockholders are to be asked to carry an 
increasing share of the substantial cost, they 
are entitled to expect the government to 
give some practical demonstration that they 
are whole-hearted in their desire to see the 
industry succeed in its task. The main- 
tenance of basic aerodynamic research, the 
fostering within the engine companies of 
research on engines aimed at extending our 
knowledge of the art, co-operation from 
Transport Command in the flight testing of 
new products—these are but a few examples 
of the kind of support which should not be 
in doubt, and indeed there are many other 
arrangements which must be the subject of 
review in the light of the changing circum- 
stances. 

During this transition period it is surely 
not a question of whether the country can 
afford the comparatively small costs in- 
volved in support of this nature, but rather 
whether the country can afford to run the 
risk of forgoing its share of this growing 
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market—a share which has been hard-won 
and which it would be tragic to lose for the 
sake of some temporary economy. 


AERO ENGINES 


The Avon engine in its many versions has 
remained the principal engine in production 
for the British Government during the past 
year. The installation of this engine in four 
continuing aircraft projects—the English 
Electric P1B, later version of the English 
Electric Canberra, the Supermarine 
Scimitar and the de Havilland Sea Vixen— 
makes it probable that the Avon will re- 
main in production for some time to come. 


Another military project upon which 
work is continuing is the Conway engine for 
the Handley Page Victor Mark 2, and 
during the past year this engine has passed 
a 150-hour type test at a rating of 17,250 lb 
thrust. 

The Dart engine was again the backbone 
of our civil engine production programme 
in 1957. Deliveries of the Avon engine for 
civil airctaft also commenced. Your com- 
pany’s reputation for building civil gas tur- 
| CONDENSED STATEMENT 


reflected in an increased order book. This 
has been achieved in spite of keen competi- 
tion and the fact that many airlines have 
found trading conditions extremely difficult ; 
indeed, some have had to abandon their 
previously announced plans for further pur- 
chases of British equipment. Your company’s 
engines are now in service with or on order 
by 56 airlines and 18 other operators in all 
parts of the world. 

After outlining the orders for Common- 
wealth and Foreign Governments, Lord 
Kindersley continued: 


DEVELOPMENT 


The programme of development has in 
recent years involved substantial capital 
expenditure of which the high altitude test 
facility is the largest single item. This is now 
operating and will make a valuable contri- 
bution to the development of both civil and 
military engines. It is the only privately 
owned facility of its kind in Western Europe 
and we look forward to seeing it used in 
support of the continuing requirements of 
the NATO countries. 


OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1957 


Net Assets 4, 
MONEE. Scsacdutaieadteiwcntaiintdanie teint igs 1,810,319 
ON oc choc ds vens aceasta rdindcandidszdusteseee te bun 17,127,944 
I aii ci ex easier occ Se es 21,538,640 

40,476,903 
Oe CNIOE TRIOS i ee cs ete ei eecddacs 16,597,542 
Oe (GRRUNOINE BONO itis ics ob dcedceoddauanicav ced 23,879,361 
UNCOUCOID 300) CUNER: COMIIORIIIOS osc sis ccna becassavnddcoxeaisnesicns 1,236,730 


Property and plant 


Financed From: 
| Share capital 


| Debenture Stock 
| Deferred liabilities 
| 
| 


Income, Profit and Dividend 
Income 
Profit before tax 
Profit after tax 
Net dividend (20°.) 


| 

| 

' 

| 

' 

| 

| 

bine aero engines of the highest quality has 
been founded and upheld on the world’s air 
routes by the Dart engine in the Vickers 
Viscount, but our representation is now 
widening as other projects which have been 
under development for some time approach 
their introduction to airline service. 

The first Conway engines will be delivered 
this year to the Boeing Airplane Company 
for installation in Boeing 707-420 aircraft 
and to the Douglas Aircraft Company for 
the DC-8 aircraft. In the case of the Boeing 
aircraft your company is supplying not only 
the engine, but also thrust reversal and noise 
suppression equipment together with the 
“pod” in which the whole power unit is 
housed. The continuation in production of 
the’ Conway engine for some years has been 
ensured by the order placed by British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation for 35 Conway- 
powered Vickers VC-10 airliners. By this 
addition to the wide range of aircraft types 
in which our engines are installed we 
have further extended the field of civil 
aviation in which we are actively competing. 

The sales department and our engineering 
teams have been extremely active throughout 
the world, and the result of their work is 


Reserves, including Share Premiums 


15,006,701 





£40,122,792 


£ 
9,793,331 
20,738,594 
3,997,000 | 
5,593,867 


£40,122,792 


4, i 
91,844,595 
5,370,334 
2,320,334 
1,126,245 


} 


The size of our engineering organisation 
is probably equalled only in America. I have 
already referred to the fact that our business 
demands a comprehensive range of engines. 
The mere names Avon, Dart, Conway and 
Tyne give little clue to the extent of the 
work involved in developing each of these 
engines for particular aircraft installations as 
distinct from the task of achieving techni- 
cal excellence. In addition to the list of 
engines which I have just named we are 
continuing an interesting programme in con- 
nection with our light-weight jet engine, the 
RB 108, which is being developed for 
further experimenal work on vertical lift. 

The year closed with considerable public 
attention being focused on the choice of air- 
craft and engine to meet the requirements of 
British European Airways for a short-range 
jet liner. The choice of a Rolls-Royce jet 
engine of the by-pass type was further con- 
firmation of our technical judgment in pur- 
suing this line of development. 


ROCKET MOTORS 


Considerable progress has been made on 
this work during the past year. Engine 
testing is being carried out on temporary 












































































facilities. The construction of the 
Spadeadam engine test site in Cumberland 
by the Ministry of Works is well advanced 
and it is expected that if the present progress 
is maintained the first portions will be 
handed over for use during the next year. 
With the completion of these facilities the 
development of our motors will proceed 
more rapidly and in close association with 
de Havilland Propellers Limited who are 
developing the missile. 


NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 


Much useful collaboration has taken place 
with Vickers Limited and Foster, Wheeler 
Limited in connection with the Admiralty 
project for the design of nuclear machinery 
for installation in a submarine. 

In addition to the studies which we have 
been doing for the Admiralty, during the 
year an experimental reactor known as 
“Neptune ” was designed by the company 
and erected at Harwell. This is now in com- 
mission and is providing valuable informa- 
tion on the nuclear problems associated 
with the reactor for HMS Dreadnought. 


MOTOR CARS 


During the first three months of 1957 
motor car sales at home were acutely affected 
by the petrol rationing which was a conse- 
quence of the Suez crisis. 
factory worked to capacity until the latter 
part of the year, when production was again 
curtailed because of the normal seasonal 
decline in demand, aggravated by credit 
restrictions. There has since been an 
improvement in home demand, but at the 
time of writing the motor car factory at 
Crewe ts still not working to capacity in all 
sections and it would be unrealistic to expect 
any significant change for the better until the 
general economic conditions of the country 
become more favourable. 


Thereafter the 


HANDICAP OF PURCHASE TAX 


In this connection I have to refer once 
again to purchase tax on motor cars which 
remains at the highest rate of 60 per cent 
and which is the biggest single factor in 
limiting our home market. I have already 
pointed out that in the long-term home 
trade is the foundation on which the over- 
seas business is based. 

Overseas markets have been energetically 
attacked, but a variety of restrictions—often 
unpredictable—imposed by certain overseas 
governments continue not only to limit 
immediate sales, but create an unstable 
background against which it is difficult 
to build up a satisfactory. distributive 
organisation. 





OIL ENGINES 


Oil Engine Division. — Continuous 
development has improved the reliability 
and durability of the product and at the 
same time it has been found possible to 


increase the horse-power output of the 
range. A turbocharged version of the 
engine has been developed and is now 


being marketed. 
Orders have been secured from a number 
of new customers in the earth-moving field. 


RAIL TRACTION ACTIVITIES 


During the last two or three years the 
company has been energetically pursuing 
the application of its oil engines and trans- 
missions to rail cars and shunting loco- 
motives. We feel we have the knowledge 
and experience to be able to make a contri- 
bution in this important field. I am glad 
to be able to report considerable progress. 
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PENSION POINTS: 2 


Plans for a higher standard of state 
pensions and how this can best be 
achieved are being widely discussed. 
In this series of advertisements the 
Life Offices’ Association and 
Associated Scottish Life Offices 
draw attention to some aspects of 
the problem which they believe 

to be important. 
























Pension rights of 
nine million| workers 


There are now some nine million workers in occupational pension 
schemes. Every one of them has a direct interest in any proposal for an 
extension of the National Pension scheme because of the effect that this 


might have on his individual pension rights and future benefits. 


Increased state pensions might lead to reduced private benefits because 
if employers had to make bigger contributions to the state they might 
not be able or willing to continue with their own schemes even on a 
reduced scale. The impact of an extended state scheme might be such as 


to make other schemes unworkable. 


Even if occupational schemes were permitted—on conditions—to 
operate as alternatives to any extended state scheme benefits, there would 
be serious financial and administrative difficulties which for many 


schemes would probably prove to be insurmountable. 


Occupational schemes could also be prejudiced indirectly by the intro- 
duction of an over-ambitious state scheme which would add to inflationary 


pressure and so reduce the real value of benefits. 


Issued by 
THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 


‘ 33 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Established 1889 


and 


ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 


tic lh OES 


23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. Established 1841 
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Savings... 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


fel aia avi Vg ¢ 
‘on Ai. 


monthly savers 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
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res 
BONUS 
EACH YEAR 





UP TO £25 PER MONTH 
Write for full particulars 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 
223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 













THE SANWA BANK in. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL Y 5,000,000,000 
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Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 
















LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 











: 465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A, 

é REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 

NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. U.S.A, 
rAIPEIL: FORMOSA 











insect: 





UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 


MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
and business opportunities in Canada. With 
over 725 branches throughout the country the 
Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
commercial life, and can provide the information 
essential to successful business in that rapidly 
expanding market. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 





Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Resources Exceed $2,800,000,000 










“ 


Oa 


WY 


Orawn to 
Scale “ 


3,000,000 square miles — abou! the 
size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widespread 
industrial development — a rapidly 
increasing population — a continent which offers 
undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 850 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
banking service, including undertaking 
industria! surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 
100 Years 1858-1958 


Uncorporated in Victoria.: Over 850 branches and offices throughout Australia. 
Assets exceed £320 million 


271-279 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
Orrice: 6-8. TOKENHOUSE YARD E.C.2 
Your best introduction to Australia 























Head Office 
LONDON 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & GO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 









Partners : 
R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 











WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 












time topples 







54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 


LONDON, E.C.2 pension 















Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 schemes 


Yesterday's ideal can be 
today’s white elephant. 
Any scheme must conform to all 
relevant circumstances, 
be born of them and change 

with them. Constant review 
is an H.S. & B. principle; many 
leading companies endorse it. 













HOBBS SAVILL & BRADHORD 


(PENSIONS) LTD. 





Established: 1897 


THE @ 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 Branches throughout Japan 





Might we suggest writing for 
information Roger? 


Or telephoning ~_ 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
; | Royal Exchange Avenue 29/30 St. Jame’s St., London, $.W.1 
London, E.C.3 Telephone: TRAfalgar 7151 Ni 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 Lancaster House, Newhall St., Birmingham, 3 
Telephone: Central 4868/9 NC 








Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 
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YOU DESERVE A 
GOOD HOLIDAY... 









HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 





so make it carefree by 








@ insuring yourself against 
accident, illness and medical 
expense — remembering that your 
free medical service does not 
apply abroad. 















Bankers 


@ insuring your luggage against 
loss or theft. 







You would be wise to ask for 
details of the ‘Royal’s’ Travel 
Insurance covering these risks. — a 


ROYAL} 
Head Offices : NUT a; 


1 North John St. |24/28LombardSt. ‘Qemamany 
LIVERPOOL, 2.|LONDON E.c3 












117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London Telex : London 28521 





























Enquiries relating to Eire should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 





all 


any 





No other investment offers such a 
high interest rate, with such security 
and no capital depreciation on such 

@ favourable withdrawal terms. 

SAVE WITH SECURITY —/geeepeames 


IN NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS /4 





Business 

§ 

or pleasure 
in Norway 


SasagTS 





You can aniie: 


Up to £100 — . 
on demand 

Up to £1000 — 
on 30 days’ notice 

Up to £5000 — 


on 3 months’ notice 
y Over £5000 — 


on 6 months’ notice 


“Send now for booklet 
No. 29. 


NORTH int ane SECURITIES LTD * 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 
NORWEST HOUSE, NEWGATE STREET, CHESTER 
TELEPHONE : CHESTER 27171 (5 lines) 

OFFICES IN LIVERPOOL, PRESTON AND COVENTRY 










Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (HOLDINGS) 


LIMITED 


LESS FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS SATISFACTORILY MET 


DIVERSIFICATION AT HOME AND EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


SIR GRAHAM HAYMAN ON GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
The British Plaster Board (Holdings) Limited 
will be held on July 18th at Bath House, 
82, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Graham Hayman, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1958: 


Mr R. G. Forsyth retired in May of this 
year after twenty-six years’ service with the 
Company. He served first as Secretary and 
was appointed a full-time executive Director 
in 1947. Mr Forsyth has thus been closely 
concerned with the growth of the Group 
from the time we became a public company 
in 1932. I would like to pay special tribute 
to his excellent work during his many years 
of service and to wish him, on behalf of all 
his colleagues, happiness and good health 
during his retirement. 


In June of this year Mr N. M. Barrow, 
our Group Secretary, was appointed a 
Director of the Company. Mr Barrow has 
readily and ably assumed increased responsi- 
bilities in our central management, and I am 
confident that his experience and ability will 
be of value to your Board. I strongly recom- 
mend your confirmation of this appointment. 


I would like to record our sincere con- 
gratulations to Mr G. S. Thorvaldson, QC, 
the Chairman of our Canadian subsidiary, 
Western Gypsum Products Limited, on the 
honour conferred upon him on his appoint- 
ment as a Senator of Canada. 


Since my last statement we have learned 
with great regret of the death of Mr F. W. 
Anthony, who, on his retirement in 1952, 
had been a Director of the Company for 
seventeen years, and remained a Director of 
several subsidiary companies up to the time 
of his death in February last. I have also 
to record with regret the sudden death in 
November last of Sir Harold Cartmel- 
Robinson, who was one of the most valued 
Directors of our Rhodesian subsidiary. 


REVIEW OF ACCOUNTS 


I mentioned in my last statement that the 
companies in the Group supplying material 
for the British building industry were, at 
that time, suffering from the general con- 
traction of trade. This trend continued for 
the remainder of the year under review and 
it was, therefore, not unexpected that the 
overall group profit would be lower than 
the year before. On the other hand, the 
policy applied over recent years of diversi- 
fying our interests in this country and of 
expanding abroad has enabled us to meet 
the less favourable conditions in the British 
building industry and to produce results for 
the year which are better than might other- 

-- wise have been possible, the Group total 
profit for the year being £2,280,000, which 
is £300,000 lower than the record cesults of 
the previous year. 


After providing for taxation and adding 
items totalling £58,000 which relate to adjust- 


ments in respect of prior years, there remains 
£958,000 available for appropriation by the 
Group, compared with £1,143,000 last year. 
Subsidiary companies have retained £190,000 
as reserves or unappropriated profits, and 
£250,000 has been added to the General 
Reserve of the Holding Company. 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
73 per cent, which, together with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent paid in January, 1958, 
makes a total for the year of 124 per cent. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Our plasterboard companies in particular 
experienced some reduction in turnover dur- 
ing the year, and since then the seasonal rise 
in demand for this product has been a little 
below normal and conditions are less buoyant 
than usual. This falling off in sales was to 
be anticipated in view of the marked reduc- 
tion in building programmes. Sales of 
gypsum plasters, however, were good, in spite 
of the less favourable conditions prevailing. 


In the roofing felt industry, trade was 
active though keenly ‘competitive conditions 
continued to operate.- During the year, D. 
Anderson & ‘Son Limited completed the 
installation of a high speed roofing manu- 
facturing machine of most modern design 
and large capacity which is now operating 
satisfactorily. To obtain increased benefit 
from this machine, Andersons have taken 
over the production of a range of felts for 
our other roofing subsidiary, Blackwells and 
National Roofings Limited. 


The general pattern of trade of C. David- 
son & Sons Limited and its subsidiaries was 
one of increasing competition for the avail- 
able business. Improved productivity enabled 
profits to be maintained almost at last year’s 
level. Generally, customers have been run- 
ning down their stocks, but the Group is 
well placed to take advantage of more normal 
trading conditions when they return. 


There has been a steady improvement in 
the turnover of the steel drop forgings pro- 
duced by our engineering subsidiary. In 
the case of our brass stampings and valve- 
making units, the continued uncertainty 
about the price of copper during the year 
tended, however, to make customers unwil- 
ling to hold stocks and has resulted in difficult 
trading conditions. 


OVERSEAS 


In my statement last year I reported the 
acquisition of a substantial gypsum deposit 
by our Canadian subsidiary and the purchase 
of Westroc Industries Limited, a company 
producing rock-wool insulation products in 
Vancouver. Our new acquisitions are being 
integrated with the activities of Western 
Gypsum Products Limited, and the whole 
output of our Calgary plasterboard and 
plaster plant is now based on the new 
gypsum deposit. Quite apart from our par- 


+ 


ticipation in the general industrial develop- 
ment, present indications are that there 
should be an increase in the number of 
houses to be built in Canada during this 
year, which should benefit our plants con- 
siderably. The trend of sales of all our 
products in Canada is encouraging. In view 
of the importance of our growing investment 
in Canada, the Board decided to appoint 
Mr D. V. Damerell as resident Parent Board 
Directom in charge of our interests in that 
country. 


Our South African associated company, 
Gypsum Industries Limited, is obtaining an 
increasing share of the building trade market 
which has suffered some curtailment through 
credit restrictions, but earnings continue to 
be satisfactory. 


In Rhodesia, our sales from the small 
paper board plant were making good pro- 
gress in the second half of 1957, but this has 
been temporarily checked by the restrictive 
credit policy adopted as a result of the 
Rhodesian Government’s financial measures 
which compelled customers to reduce stocks 
and order only for their immediate require- 
ments. 


In Sweden, our associated company, 
Svenska Aktiebolaget Gyproc, has quickly 
reached full scale operation at its new 
plasterboard plant at Varberg and plans have 
been prepared to increase productive capacity 
to meet the growing market in Scandinavia. 


The plaster mill of SA Gyproc-Benelux, 
our Belgian associated company, is now in 
production and the plasterboard plant is 
expected to be in operation by the end 
of 1958. 


In France, plasterboard is now recognised 
as a standard building material, and a sub- 
stantial extension to the factory of Placoplatre 
SA, one of our associated companies, has 
become necessary. Trading results are 
favourable. ; 


I reported last year that your -Company 
had acquired a substantial minority interest 
in Platrieres Modernes de Grozon. The 
capital of this concern has now _ been 
increased, enabling the company to carry 
out a programme of mechanisation amd 
improvement which will increase productivity 
and reduce costs generally. 


EXPORT TRADE 


In normal conditions the volume of exports 
by our Group from the United Kingdom: is 
small in relation to our home sales, since 
by their nature the transport costs of many 
of our products are heavy in relation to their 
value. Thus, whilst the effect on our earn- 
ings is not large, I think I should draw 
attention to the fact that during this year, 
balance of payment difficulties have had an 
adverse effect on our exports to the Com- 
monwealth and particularly on the export 
of plasterboard and plasters to New Zealand. 


As indicated in my last statement, there 
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is a growing tendency for European countries 
to develop the use of gypsum materials, and 
your. Company’s policy is to participate in 
these projects involving local manufacture 
whenever desirable and practicable. Obvi- 
ously this policy will tend to reduce oppor- 
tunities for export to those countries, but 
the establishment of the Common Market 
in Europe, and the probable creation of the 
European Free Trade area give added justifi- 
cation for the policy we have adopted, which 
up to the present has produced satisfactory 
results. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Efforts are continually being made to 
create new outlets for this Group’s products, 
and our reorganised and expanded research 
facilities are expected to make a valuable 
contribution to our general development. 
The Company is also making a special effort 
10 demonstrate the value of its products in 
the more modern building designs, such as 
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dry construction, prefabricated components 
and gypsum concrete roof decks. The 
Group should also benefit from the growing 
awareness of local and other authorities of 
the value of gypsum plasterboard having 
regard to its excellent fire resisting and 
thermal insulation properties. Nevertheless, 
in view of the present contraction in build- 
ing programmes, I do not foresee any sub- 
stantial improvement in trading conditions 
in the building materials industry in this 
country in the immediate future, but with 
a relaxation of the present restrictions, our 
prospects should be encouraging. 


It is heartening to see, at last, some results 
of the determined efforts being made by the 
Government to arrest the trend of increasing 
costs and prices. If these efforts are sup- 
ported by each section of the community, of 
which there has been some evidence, condi- 
tions may soon be reached in which the 
brakes can still further be taken off the 
economy, thus enabling industry as a whole 
to resume a policy of expansion without the 
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excessively inflationary conditions which 
have obtained in recent years. 


So far as your Group is concerned, it is 
considered that the spread and diversifica- 
tion of our activities overseas, combined with 
what we believe are the long term prospects 
for the Home market, give good grounds for 
our confidence in the future. 


PERSONNEL 


Throughout the year our relationships with 
the various Trade Unions of which our 
employees are members have continued to 
be friendly and constructive, and in the few 
cases where redundancy has arisen through 
the need to reduce production, our plans have 
been recognised by the Unions concerned as 
being eminently: fair. 


I am sure you will wish to be associated 
with the Board in thanking all employees 
throughout the Group for their continued 
loyalty and co-operation. 








THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


OVERSEAS WORKS ACHIEVE RECORD PRODUCTION 


MR J. A. E. REISS ON GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Limited was held on June 25th in London, 
Mr J. A. E. Reiss, B.E.M. (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement which accompanied the 
Report and Accounts sent to Stockholders: 


VAST CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The total capital expenditure of our Group 
during 1957 was £5,776.944 and during the 
]2 years since the last war we have expended 
on capital account no less than £42,369.525 
—this has been done without our issuing 
fresh capital. 


The Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers Limited holds over 80 per cent of 
the equity of The British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Limited and 100 per cent of 
the Alpha Cement Limited equity, so a 
clearer picture of our past year’s working in 
the United Kingdom is produced by com- 
bining the results of these three Companies 
than is shown in the Consolidated Accounts 
which include our overseas interests. 


The trading surplus increased by £136,000 
to £11,027,000. We set aside for deprecia- 
tion £2.436,000 which was £98,000 more 
than a year ago and the allocation for replace- 
ment of fixed assets of £725,000 was the 
same ; the total provision under these head- 
ings was £3,161,000. After providing for 
depreciation and replacement we were left 
with £7,866.000. Provision for Taxation de- 
creased by £107,000 to £4.263.000. 


Directors’ and Trustees’ emoluments, De- 
benture Service, Subvention payments to 
Subsidiary Companies and transfers to Gen- 
eral and Contingencies Reserves together 
absorbed £2.298,000 — an increase of 
£267,000, leaving for distribution £6,000 


SPECIAL CEMENTS 


less than last year. It is proposed that the 
dividends to be paid sha!] remain the same as 
those paid in respect of 1956. 


These results can be considered eminently 
satisfactory in view of the falling off in the 


‘Home Trade market in the second half of 


the year and I am sure you will wish me to 
send your congratulations to all who are 
working for the Group. 


PAST YEAR 


The goodwill enjoyed by your Company 
with its customers was decisively proved by 
the fact that we were able to increase our 
share of the trade under these changed and 
more difficult conditions. 


In my last statement I reported on the 
undertaking that the Cement Industry had 
given not to increase Home prices for the 
12 months ending June 30, 1957. At that 
date an increase of just under 7s. a ton had 
to be made in the Homie price to meet addi- 
tional costs, principally those of fuel and 
power. 

A further undertaking was given by the 
Industry to maintain the new prices for 
another 12 months period unless there was 
an increase in the cost of coal or unless some- 
thing unexpected or exceptional happened 
during that period. 


Once again we had a difficult year in the 
Export Trade. Competition from eastern 
Europe was not quite as severe as in the 
previous year but a great deal of new pro- 
duction was started up in different parts of 
the world with the result that total world 
exports showed a decrease. 


Despite these factors and 


increasing 
Japanese competition aided by 


subsidised 


freight rates, we exported over a million tons, 
albeit at substantially decreased prices, and 
thus maintained our share of world exports. 


THIS YEAR 


Estimates for the falling off in the Build- 
ing Industry this year are as high as 20 per 
cent. Owing to the very mild winter last year 
it was expected that deliveries at Home would 
fall very considerably below those of the first 
few months of 1957. However, in spite of 
some quite bad weather the forecasts have 
proved to be pessimistic and on present indi- 
cations it would be reasonable to assume that 
deliveries in the Home Trade will not be 
more than 10 per cent down on last year. 


The impact of this loss of tonnage may 
well not be unduly severe because it must 
be remembered that your Company has been 
producing since the war at a rate consider- 
ably in excess of the design capacity of its 
works. When every ounce of cement is 
needed some sacrifice in efficiency is inevit- 
able particularly in regard to fuel consump- 
tion, and a large amount of night and 
week-end work at penal overtime rates 
becomes necessary in order to process the 
raw materials. 


The present trend of trade is, therefore, 
giving our works the opportunity of returning 
to more normal operating conditions, and 
since the middle of last year very satisfactory 
savings in fuel consumption have been 
achieved, whilst several old and uneconomical 
kilns which were pressed into service during 
the period of peak demand have once again 
been closed down. 


This has inevitably meant that there has 
been a certain labour redundancy but happily 
this has been on a small scale. I am sure you 
will be glad to hear that those for whom 
work could no longer be found, generally had 
no difficulty in obtaining other employment. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL CEMENTS 


A great deal of attention is being paid to 
the production of types of cement for 
specialised purposes as it is felt that there 
is a great field open for such products which 
has not been satisfactorily catered for in this 
Country up till now. 


During the year we introduced a new type 
of Oil Well Cement, as well as a Hydrophobic 
Cement sold under the name of “ Hydra- 
crete,” which can be stored for long periods 
in damp climates without deterioration—this 
has been very well received in some of our 
principal export markets and is now being 
delivered in large quantities to the new 
Royal Air Force base in the Maldive Islands. 


Our Research Department continues to be 
actively engaged on new developments of this 
kind from which we expect to receive an 
increasingly good return in future years. 
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CONFIDENCE IN ‘ PLYMOUTH?” 
INVESTMENT 


Negotiations are at present in hand to 
acquire the cement works of the Amal- 
gamated Limestone Corporation Limited, at 
Plymouth and it is expected that these will 
be brought to a successful conclusion in the 
near future. 


We have great confidence in our Plymouth 
investment which will place us in an un- 
assailable position in that part of the Country. 


EXPORTS 


So far as exports are concerned we expect 
another difficult year with decreasing profit 
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margins. On the other hand we are supply- 
ing certain large contracts abroad, and expect 
only a small decrease in volume. 


OVERSEAS WORKS 


Since the end of the war our interests 
overseas have been greatly expanded and 
the works achieved a record production of 
over 2 million tons last year which is more 
than three times as much as the overseas 
production in 1948. 


These interests make a growing contribu- 
tion to our profits and, while there are 
indications of an easing in the demand for 
cement in some countries, prospects generally 
are regarded as satisfactory. 


THE ECONOMIST JUNE 28, 1958 
CONCLUSION 


The Blue Circle Group of Companies has 
for many years been the largest. cement 
manufacturing and distributing organisatiog 
in the world and I am sure it is your wish 
that it should remain so. To achieve this 
your Directors attach great importance to the 
maximum possible expansion abroad where 
big possibilities are still open to us as you 
will see from my remarks on our overseas 
operations. 

The greatest prospects at the moment lie 
within the British Commonwealth, but we 
shall keep a close watch on opportunities 
arising in other parts of the world. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 








PLATT BROTHERS AND COMPANY 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


MR K. H. PRESTON’S REVIEW 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 


Platt Brothers and Company (Holdings) 
Limited was held on June 24th at 
Oldham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr K. H. 
Preston: 


Important changes, as you will know, were 
made in the structure of the Company and 
the Group during 1957. Your Subsidiaries— 
Textile Machinery Makers Limited, Twee- 
dales & Smalley Limited and Prince-Smith & 
Stells Limited—became wholly owned by the 
purchase of the minority shareholdings, and 
the capital of your Company was reorganised 
and increased as you will see from the Balance 
Sheet. In addition, controlling interests 
were acquired in the three new Subsidiaries 
referred to-in your Directors’ Report. 


I am pleased to tell you that the profits 
for 1957 of the Subsidiaries included in the 
Group Accounts for 1956 show a consider- 
able improvement over that year and the 
new Subsidiaries which are included for the 
first time in the Group Accounts have also 
made a worthwhile contribution to the 
improved results. 

The Group profit for 1957, after charging 
taxation and deducting the share of the profit 
attributable to minority interests, is £796,054 
and your Directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 11 per cent which, with the 
interim dividend of 4 per cent already paid, 
will make the total distribution 15 per cent 
as compared with 123 per cent paid for the 
previous year. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 
LIMITED 


I referred last year to the noteworthy 
business which we were developing through 
the manufacture of machinery for the brewery 
and soft drinks industry at the Bolton works 
of Dobson & Barlow Limited. We first made 
this machinery under sub-contract to Barry- 
Wehmiller Limited of the UK, an offshoot 
of the Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Company 
which manufactures at St. Louis, Missouri, 
and is one of the leading producers of 
machinery for the brewery and soft drinks 
industry in the USA. 

Barry-Wehmiller of the UK holds the 
selling and manufacturing rights from Barry- 
Wehmiller, St. Louis, for all the latter’s 
products covering a large part of the world: 
the shares in the UK Company were origi- 
nally held in equal proportions by the 
American Company and by English interests. 
As we are anxious to expand even more 


actively than at present this line of business, 
in February of this year Platt Holdings 
acquired the English shareholding in Barry- 
Wehmiller Limited of the UK, and look 
forward in close conjunction with our 
American partners to the further develop- 
ment and growth of the Company and its 
products which will now all be manufac- 
tured at Bolton. 


During the year the Company introduced 
a new ring spinning frame, the MR3, judged 
by many competent authorities to be the 
best machine of its sort in the world. 

A new type of spinning ring has been 
developed which gives a better performance 
on the spinning frame, and many thousands 
have been supplied. Arrangements have been 
made for two firms of specialist ring makers, 
one in America and the other in this country, 
to make these new rings under licence. 

In addition, a new high production comber, 
known as the Hartford Comber, was put on 
to the market. This machine has a produc- 
tion rate more than twice that of the machine 
which it replaces and is already operating 
with success in a number of English and 
Continental mills. 


In collaboration with John Bright & 
Bros., Limited, the well-known manufac- 
turers of tyre cord, the company has pro- 
duced a new machine for the tyre cord 
industry known as the Platt/Bright twister 
cabler. This machine performs the work 
which has hitherto been done on two separate 
twisting and cabling frames, with a conse- 
quent saving in materials, handling, floor 
space and labour requirements. 


Orders have now been received for a 
number of the new Platt-Josephy high pro- 
duction woollen carding sets: this set has 
recently undergone prolonged and highly 
successful operational tests in a well-known 
Yorkshire mill. 


TWEEDALES AND SMALLEY LIMITED 


During the year this subsidiary produced 
the first units of the new “ Clean-o-Matic ” 
blow-room machinery for opening and clean- 
ing of cotton. This line of equipment, much 
of which has been developed in close 
liaison with the British Cotton Industry 
Research Association, incorporates the new 
“Tweedales-Shirley ” hopper opener, which 
together with the “ Shirley” opener, forms 
the basis for a highly efficient opening and 
cleaning line. Many spinners, both at home 
and abroad, have expressed great interest 
in this development and a number of lines 
are now being delivered. 


PRINCE-SMITH & STELLS LIMITED 


For the third. year in succession the output 
of your subsidiary constituted a record. Not- 
withstanding this high level of activity the 
Company’s order book at the end of the year 
stood higher than at the beginning. 


Since the introduction of the Raper Auto- 
leveller at the last Manchester Textile 
Machinery Exhibition, over 5,500 Raper 
Autoleveller units have been installed in 36 
different countries. 


A new system of carpet yarn production 
has been evolved and, in conjunction with 
Textile Machinery Makers Limited, machi- 
nery production will shortly commence. 
This system, which is based on the direct 
coupling of the woollen Card with the PSC 
(“ Prince-Smith’s Centrifugal”) Spinner, 
comes within the general meaning of “ auto- 
mation ”, and has been welcomed by a num- 
ber of leading carpet yarn spinners. 


HAYWARD TYLER & COMPANY LIMITED 


I regard the profit of this new Subsidiary 
for 1957 as very satisfactory and a great credit 
to the Board of Directors. 


The Company has received orders for 
pumps for all of the new atomic power 
stations being built or to be built in this 
country. 


A licence to manufacture steam turbines 
fgr use with the Company’s centrifugal cargo 
pumps has been arranged with Aktiebolaget 
de Lavals of Stockholm, and these will be 
manufactured in the Scottish factory at East 
Kilbride. 


LE GRAND, SUTCLIFF AND GELL 
LIMITED 


The profit of this Subsidiary is substan- 
tially higher than for the previous year, a 
very creditable performance. 


During the period under review this Com- 
pany has been passing through a stage of 
re-organisation and development which has 
resulted in a considerable addition to its 
strength and potentialities. New products 
have been developed, the range of customers 
has been increased and additional plant and 
equipment has given more effective and 
greater capacity for manufacture. 


EPSYLON INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


In November, 1957, your Company 
acquired a controlling interest in Epsylon 
Industries Limited of Feltham, Middlesex, 
designers and manufacturers of electronic 
equipment. 

This Company specialises in magnetic 
recording equipment for the Armed Forces, 
for Government Departments, for industry 
and for the entertainment world. Amongst 
its products are computer stores for use in 
connection with electronic brains, tape 
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recorders for commercial and private use, and 
high fidelity equipment for recording and 
fe-iransmitting both speech and music. This 
Company, which has hitherto been mainly 
concerned with research and development in 
instrumentation, has a substantial forward 
order book and it is the intention to develop 
and expand its manufacturing activities. 


GROUP FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The forward order books of your sub- 
sidiary companies are, in general, satisfactory. 


Although orders for textile machinery for 
the Home market have been disappointing, 
the reduction in Home orders has been more 
than offset by orders for export. 


Whilst there has been a curtailment of 
purchases by the oi] industry, I consider this 
js a temporary phase and I am confident 
about the future prospects. 


Orders for pumps for atomic and other 
power stations are very satisfactory and 
already it is clear that production in 1959 will 
exceed that of 1957 and 1958. 

Unless there is a sudden and pronounced 
falling off in orders in the immediate future, 
I anticipate that the turnover of the Group 
for the current year will equal that of 1957, 
and I look forward to another year’s satis- 
factory trading results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ST. JOHN D’EL REY 


The Annual General Meeting of the St. 
Jchn d’el Rey Mining Co. Ltd., was held 
con June 25th in London, Mr Leo Model, 
Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


In February this year the M.A. Hanna 
Company acquired along with me and my 
associates a controlling interest in St. John 
del Rey. Due to compulsory wage increases 
decreed by the Brazilian Government in 
1956 a very serious deterioration in the 
operating position of the Company had been 
reached by October last year. £200,000 
cash was thereafter subscribed by me and 
an equivalent amount of Debenture Stock 
issued. The Managing Director and I 
visited Brazil for the purpose of opening new 
discussions with the Brazilian Government. 
As a result, a Government Commission was 
formed in the early part of December last 
10 inquire into the national gold industry as 
a whole. Subsequently, the Council of 
SUMOC decided to grant emergency finan- 
cial assistance to the gold mining industry 
in Brazil, until June 30, 1958, with a possi- 
bility of extension for a further period of 
six months. Discussions have been entered 
into with the Brazilian authorities towards 
renewal. 


The new board has begun plans to explore 
the Company’s large iron deposits with a 
view to creating an important iron ore 
export operation which is of vital interest 
to the economy of Brazil. The Hanna Coal 
& Ore Corporation are undertaking detailed 
exploration of the iron ore reserves. This 
investigation will take at least one year before 
further definite decisions can be taken. 


A technical appraisal of the future pros- 
pects of the Company’s gold mines is being 
carried out and will it is hoped point a way 
10 the more economical operation of the 
mines. 


The General Manager and Staff in Brazil 
have done excellent work in the past year 
under very difficult conditions. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE SANDVIK STEEL WORKS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Sandviken, Sweden 


PRODUCTION AND SALES REACHED A NEW HIGH BUT 
PROSPECTS .FOR 1958 LESS ENCOURAGING 


COMPANY CELEBRATES CENTENARY OF FIRST 
BESSEMER PRODUCTION BLAST 


The ninetieth annual meeting of The 
Sandvik Steel Company was held on May 
3rd at Sandviken, Mr K. F. Goéransson pre- 
siding. The following is an extract of the 
report circulated with the accounts: 


The results for the year were eminently 
satisfactory and the sale of iron, steel and 
coromant manufactures amounted’ to 
Kr.244,629,664, a record in the company’s 
history. Orders remained high at the 
beginning of 1957 and production was main- 
tained at a high level throughout the year and 
about 61 per cent of the output was exported, 


However, as the year progressed the 
world-wide decline in the demand for steel 
began to become reflected in diminishing 
orders for all of the company’s lines of 
manufacture. The orders on hand at the 
end of the year were less than at the begin- 
ning, resulting in materially reducing the 
time of deliveries. Prices remained stable 
throughout the year. 


Wage earning employees averaged 5,136 
(5,152 in 1956) and salaried staff 1,726 
(1,726). Wages, salaries and directors’ fees 
amounted altogether to Kr.87,891,737 as 
against 83,135,088 the previous year. 


The supply of labour remained good 
throughout 1957. 


RESULTS 


The company’s net profits for 1957 amount 
to Kr.5,767,546 which added to Kr.3.5 
million held in reserve and Kr.8,542,572 
carried over from the previous year makes a 
total of Kr.17,810,118 available for distribu- 
tion as follows: 


Kronor 
Reserve fund 3,500,000 
Statutory reserve 660,000 
To the disposition of the Board 300,000 
Dividend of Kr.8:—per share 4,800,000 
Balance carried forward 8,550,118 


Total Kr.17,810,118 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


CAPITAL ISSUES 


At an extra meeting held on November 22, 
1957, a recommendation of the Board was 
approved to increase the share capital from 
Kr.60 million to Kr.80 million by the issue 
of 200,000 new shares at a nominal value 
of Kr.100: The issue was offered to old 
shareholders at the rate of Kr.120 per share. 
The new issue was fully subscribed and paid 
in at the end of January this year. 


The new capital will be used for expand- 
ing the facilities of the company’s Coromant 


factory at Vastberga, in Stockholm, and for 
new plant at Sandviken. 


The UK _ subsidiary Sandvik Swedish 
Steels, Limited, also increased its equity by 
£98,998 during the year. 

The capital of the Finnish subsidiary OY 
Suomen Sandvik was increased by Mk 10 
million by utilizing frozen Finnish assets. 


The Brazilian subsidiary Acos Sandvik 


AS also increased its share capital by 8 
million Cruzeiros for the purpose of financ- 
ing a new plant for local manufacture of 
Coromant drill steel. 


_ The company also invested Kr.1,184,100 
in new shares issued by the Norberg 
Grufaktiebolag. 


BESSEMER CENTENARY 


The meeting was also informed of the 
plans for celebrating the centenary of the 
successful adaption of the Bessemer process 
in regular steel production achieved by the 
founder of the company Mr G. F. Géransson 
in the summer of 1858. 


Newly discovered documentary material 
in the company’s archives, as well as in the 
British foreign office, throws a fresh light 
on the weekly developments leading to the 
successful blow in the morning of July 18, 
1858 which turned the frustrating invention 


into a stabilized process for mass producing 
steel. 


Briefly, the records show that Mr Gérans- 
son had purchased one-fifth of the Swedish 
rights to the Bessemer invention in May 
1857, when the reputation of the process was 
at its lowest ebb. After installing two tilting 
convertors at his small blast furnace at 
Edsken he began experimenting on Novem- 
ber 3rd, but throughout the winter he experi- 


enced the same failures as the British licence 
holders. 


After fifteen disappointing weeks the 
original converters were discarded and a new 
fixed vessel was installed, based on drawings 
obtained from Bessemer. Tests with the new 
converter began on March 4th and gave the 
same negative results whereupon, in col- 
laboration with the Swedish Iron Masters 
Institute, a number of important changes 
were successively made on the converter until 
in the summer the roof had been considerably 
lowered (to save heat) and the total area of 
the tuyeres gradually increased to twice their 
original size and, in consequence, the air 
pressure reduced and the volume of air in 
the blast greatly increased. 


After having been provided with a new 
lining and tuyeres' the converter was put 
back into service in the morning of July 18, 
1858. From the very first blow the converter 
proved eminently successful. The time of 
the blast was reduced from 25 to 10 minutes, 
the temperature of the charge remained satis- 
factory and the output of useful ingots rose 
to 70 per cent. In the following weeks the 
output of excellent steel ingots rose to 80 
per cent and remained at this level for the 
duration of the Edsken plant. The Bessemer 
process had been turned into an economically 
successful method of mass producing steel. 


Steed’ production at Edsken ceased in 1865 
and the blast furnace was shut down in 1879, 
after which the plant was allowed to-wall into 
ruin. In connection with the centenary The 
Sandvik Steel Works, Limited, which was 
formed as a consequence of the successful 
pilot operations at Edsken, has restored the 
remains of the old plant as a monument to 
the birth of the steel age. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY LIMITED 


COMPANY’S STEADY GROWTH AND RECORD YEAR 





SIR DENYS LOWSON ON CURRENT AUSTRALIAN PROBLEMS 


The Annual General Meeting of The Aus- 
tralian Estates Company Limited will be 
held on July 9th in London 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bart, the Chairman, in 
the course of his remarks, which have been 
circulated to stockholders, says: 


ACCOUNTS 
Stockholders will have seen from the 
accounts that the gross trading profit 


amounted to £1,405,866, which is nearly 

£200,000 more than in 1956, and is the 

second highest in the company’s history. It 

has only been surpassed by the trading profit 

for the year 1951, when the average price of 

= was about 50 per cent higher than in 
a. 


The dividend proposed on the Ordinary 
stock requires £103,862, which will allow the 
catry “forwards of the parent company and 
subsidiaries to be increased by no less than 
£240,869. 


The total dividend recommended is in fact 
less than one-quarter of the total amount 
actually available for the ordinary stock- 
holders in respect of 1957 ; before the alloca- 
tion to reserves, etc., and the increased carry 
forwards. 


Your Company has provisionally qualified 
as an Overseas Trade Corporation. The 
main effect of the OTC legislation is that the 
Company’s trading profits overseas are taxable 
in this country only to the extent that they 
are distributed in the form of dividends, etc. 
Unfortunately, this OTC legislation does not 
at present extend to overseas subsidiary com- 
panies. The taxation liability arising in this 
country is therefore directly affected by 
whether the Company’s business overseas is 
run through branches as is much of our busi- 
ness, in which case full relief is available, or 
by means of local subsidiary companies. 

For many reasons the latter is often the 
preferable method today of carrying on busi- 
ness in a country overseas. There is a strong 
tendency for this method to be accentuated, 
and in many cases to become essential, par- 
ticularly if it is desired at any time to secure 
local interest or participation. 

Unfortunately, in spite of considerable pres- 
sure on the British Government when the 
1957 Finance Bill was being debated in our 
House of Commons, the Government were 
not prepared to extend the benefits of the 
OTC legislation to OTC subsidiaries. In our 
case a considerable and increasing part of our 
business is in fact controlled and operated 
by our Australian subsidiaries. It is therefore 
my earnest hope that, when the Government 
have had a chance to see how the present 
legislation works out, they will find it possible 
to carry their policy to its logical conclusion, 
and treat overseas subsidiaries as entitled to 
the same benefits as overseas trading 
branches. 


PASTORAL 


The season in Victoria was affected by a 
rainfall which was generally below .average, 
but there were no undue difficulties. In New 
South Wales an unusually low rainfall was 
experienced ; while in Queensland widespread 
drought conditions ruled for most of the year, 
except in the far north Gulf Country. 


Although for several years past the Com- 
pany has been making extensive additions to 
its more permanent water supplies, tank water 
was seriously diminished, since throughout 
the year insufficient rain fell to give a good 
run-off in the creeks and thereby to replenish 
the tanks. The additional bores which we 
have put down in recent years have therefore 
been of great assistance. 


Owing to the indifferent season, it was 
necessary to sell an unusually large number 
of wethers, and also old ewes ; and our sheep 
numbers at the end of the year fell by about 
15 per cent, compared with the end of 
1956. However, the number of our breeding 
ewes is only slightly down, and their low 
average age of from one to five years is 
appreciably better than what has been normal 
in the past. 


SUGAR 


Raw sugar produced in Australia in 1957 
rose by about 82,000 tons to 1,290,000 tons, 
the second highest output on record, being 
exceeded only by the 1954 season’s outturn. 
Queensland production was 1,254,000 tons 
compared with 1,184,000 tons in 1956. 


A somewhat higher proportion of the raw 
sugar output was exported ; the figures for 
1957 being approximately 57 per cent for 
export and 43 per cent for Australian con- 
sumption, 


e 
The British Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment has again been extended for another 
year ; and it will therefore continue in opera- 
tion to the end of 1965. 


Our.Kalamia Mill crushed just over 380,000 
tons of cane, compared with 353,000 tons in 
1956. Pleystowe Mill crushed 390,000 tons 
of cane compared with 339,000 tons during 
the previous year. There was a substantial 
increase in the average crushing rate per 
hour at both mills; the result of plant 
improvements during recent years, and the 
better condition of the cane supplied. The 
total sugar produced by our two mills 
together was approximately 113,000 tons ; or 
more than one-twelfth of the total Australian 
production. 


The Mackay bulk sugar terminal opened 
on schedule, and operated smoothly through- 
out the season. Ships were loaded at an 
average rate of 576 tons per actual loading 
hour ; and the average time a ship was in 
port was reduced from three weeks to under 
three days. Two more ports, Lucinda Point 
and Bundaberg, are being converted to bulk- 
handling of sugar. Both are expected to be 
in operation during the 1958 season; with 
Townsville, possibly, next year. 


AGENCY 


Our wool stores at Melbourne and Brisbane 
handled a record quantity of wool during 
the year ; the latter partly as a result of an 
accumulation of wool carried forward from 
1956 owing to industrial trouble in Queens- 
land. The sales of stock were high ; partly 
due to the season, and growers’ desire to 
lighten their properties. 

We have continued our policy of rebuilding 
and modernising in turn our various agencies, 
and expanding the services which we offer to 
our clients. 


RESEARCH 


During the year the Company held useful 
instruction schools for station managers and 
staff, for both sheep and cattle properties ; 
and we again acknowledge gratefully the 
valuable assistance we received both in 
Queensland and New South Wales from the 
Departments of Agriculture and Stock, the 
universities and the CSIRO. With increasing 
knowledge from research, the holding of 
pastoral schools is, we think, the best way 
in which to acquaint our staffs with the 
progress of science, and to improve our 
management. 


Owing to the dry season, little progress was 
made with our agricultural projects for grow- 
ing sorghum ; but further experimental work 
is being carried on, and the stocks of sorghum 
which are held at Terrick, in Central Queens- 
land, are likely to be most useful if drought 
conditions continue in 1958, 


WOOL 


The effect of the poor season in 1957 was 
a fall in the volume of the Commonwealth 
wool clip of about 370,000 bales, or about 
8 per cent, as compared with the quantity 
received into Australian brokers’ stores for 
the year July, 1956-June, 1957. 


A comparison of the number of bales 
actually sold in Australia and the proceeds 
of the clips over the last five years is as 
under: 


Average 

per Ib. 
Season Bales £ (A.) Pence 
1953/54 ..cc0ee 3,846,212 390,622,263 81-97 
1954/55 ...00 3,955,601 352,814,670 71-28 
ee re 4,297,338 333,894,936 61-23 
1956/57 650 oe 4,886,897 483,030,133 79-99 
1957/58 (Est.). 4,498,000 340,000,000 61-50 


Great Britain was again the largest buyer 
at the Australian auctions, although they took 
fewer bales than in the previous year. They 
were followed by France, Japan, Italy—in 
that order. 


GENERAL 


It is expected that the income from wool 
for the 1957-58 season will be lower than in 
the previous year by some £A140 million; 
but it will still contribute the major part of 
the export income of Australia. 


Industrial and manufacturing activity con- 
tinued to grow throughout the year ; and the 
number of workers in secondary industry now 
is well over one million, as compared with 
about 530,000 some 15 years ago. It is esti- 
mated that secondary industry now produces 
goods to the value of nearly £3,800 million 
per annum, as compared with £500 million 


15 years ago, or nearly eightfold. The 
population of Australia is now almost 
10 million. 


The whole of our staff has merited our 
thanks and appreciation for their continued 
good work ; and of course in particular our 
Australian director and general manager, Mr 
G. S. Colman. For many years past he has 
given of his best without stint. His wide 
knowledge and experience,- extending over 
more than three decades with the Company, 
allow him to anticipate many of the problems 
which are bound to occur from month to 
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month in the running and ordering of a great 
pastoral agency, and sugar organisation. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I regret to say that it is unlikely we shall 
be able to show in 1958 the same good results 
as in 1957. After many years of good seasons, 
we are now encountering adverse ones ; such 
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as have occurred in Australia from time to 
time in its past history. While some of our 
properties have had fair rains since January, 
many of them have only had falls below the 
average, and will need good relief in the next 
six months. An unfavourable season, when 
pastures are bad, must naturally affect 
adversely the growth of the wool clip; and 
also cause lambings to fall. 
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However, the history of the pastoral indus- 
try in Australia has shown that the whole 
situation can change in 24 hours if good rains 
come. The sugar outlook appears favour- 
able ; and we look forward to presenting you 
in 12 months’ time with another sound 
balance sheet, a reasonable return and a year 
of continued solid progress. 








SAUNDERS VALVE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER BUT SMALLER PROFIT 


EFFECT OF RISING COSTS 


MR J. C. BILLINGHAM ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Saunders 
Valve Company Limited, will be held on 
July 17th at 23 Blomfield Street, London, 
EC. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr J. C. 
Billingham, FCA: 


As we expected, the past year has not been 
without its trading difficulties, and these are 
reflected to some extent in the profit results 
now before Shareholders. In fact, turnover 
showed a modest increase as compared with 
the previous year, but as I warned Share- 
holders last year, reduced profit margins, 
arising from a studied policy of holding prices 
overseas and a continued tendency for costs 
of manufacture to rise at home, have taken 
their toll. In the second half of the year 
there was an appreciable falling away in ex- 
port orders which was the principal factor 
responsible for the diminished rate of profit. 


The consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
discloses a trading profit of £269,901 com- 
pared with £317,110 for the previous year. 
Taxation requires £124,528, leaving an 
amount available for appropriation of 
£145,373 compared with £165,598 for 1956-7. 
We are asking you to approve a distribution 
of 11 per cent, as in the previous year, as a 
Final Dividend, absorbing with the Interim 
Dividend of 43 per cent and the relevant 
profits tax £65,488, thus leaving £79,885. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPANSION 


The Company has now completed over ten 
years’ Operations since its incorporation in 


January, 1948, and we have included in this 
year’s Statement comparative figures covering 
the period from May 1, 1947, to March 31, 
1958. These figures indicate not only the 
steady growth of the Company’s profits over 
this period but also the build-up of its 
resources. 


Since April 30, 1948, there has been an 
increase of £411,905 in the book value of 
fixed assets and of £503,414 in the working 
capital necessary to carry on the business, 
whose turnover has in this time increased no 
less than fivefold. The net assets of the Com- 
pany have advanced over these years by 
£801,130 as against an amount subscribed by 
Shareholders of £141,250 as a consequence 
of the rights issue in 1955. Clearly it would 
have been difficult during these years to have 
provided adequately the steady additional 
capital needs of this growing business in any 
other way than by retention of profits on the 
scale indicated. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Turning to the future, we are watching 
with particular interest the negotiations for 
a Free Trade Area surrounding a European 
Common Market. Exports of Saunders 
Diaphragm Valves remain at a remarkably 
high level—58 per cent of total Diaphragm 
Valve sales—and an increasing proportion of 
these go to European users. Naturally the 
inclusion of Britain within the proposed area 
would bring advantage to the Company, 
enabling it to retain and further to extend 
and consolidate its existing European busi- 
ness. On the other hand, should Britain 


stand aloof we should probably be faced 
with new difficulties to overcome. 

Our policy towards those countries which 
are not susceptible to sales from the United 
Kingdom has been to arrange for local manu- 
facture through foreign licensees. During 
the past year further additional arrangements 
of this kind have been made. It may simi- 
larly prove necessary in the coming year to 
extend such arrangements for foreign manu- 
facture under licence. In order that share- 
holders may appreciate the _ relationship 
between the amount of our income from 
this source and the rest of the Company’s 
profits I can report that during the past 
year our gross income from foreign licences 
amounted approximately to £30,000. 


INCREASING WORLD-WIDE DEMAND 


Taking the long view, there seems no 
doubt that world-wide demand for industrial 
valves in all their ramifications is a steadily 
increasing one, and it is the responsibility of 
your Board to see that Saunders Valve Com- 
pany Limited secures its fair share of this 
increasing world consumption. For the 
immediate future home demand is well 
maintained up to the present time and export 
business should improve. 


Our aircraft branch at Hereford has 
experienced a difficult year endeavouring to 
satisfy an industry which has on the whole 
been more immediately concerned with 
development changes than with volume pro- 
duction; however, we have a_ substantial 
head of orders at this centre and we have 
no reason to doubt that satisfactory profits 
will flow therefrom. 


It is always difficult to attempt to fore- 
cast the future of a business whose interests 
are so widespread, but that spread has been 
shown in the past to be in itself a stabilising 
factor in our affairs. 


In the absence of a general recession of 
major proportions or of substantially in- 
creased costs, your Directors have no reason 
to expect any appreciable decline in the 
Company’s _ prosperity. When demand 
increases the Company is now well placed 
to meet it and benefit accordingly. 


SUMMARY OF PROFITS AND GROWTH OF NET ASSETS Ist MAY, 1947-3lst MARCH, 1958 


| | | } 
1947/48 194049 | 1949/50 | 1950/51 1951/52 | 1952/53 | 1953/54 | 1954/55 


£ £ 
250,000 250,000 


80,767 | 105,991 
all 122,019 


. Issued share capital. . 


. Fixed assets 

3. Goodwill and patents 

. Working capital 
(Current assets less 
liabilities) 


175,978 | 167,999 


Net assets at book 


. Profits earned before 
taxation appropriated 
as under 


. Taxation 
. Dividends (net) 
. Retained in business. | 


63,000 
22,000 
11,825 


122,342 | 
122,035 | 


208,994 


89,733 | 98,078 | 
22/000 | 
27,012 | 


eee OU BO OOOO 


| £85,327 | £96,825 | £138,745 | £148,721 | £211,114 | £229,603 | £218,527 £256,031 | 


139,269 
121,035 | 


| 


253,785 | 


157,569 


336,922 


| 145,302 | 127,222 
21,375 | 23, 125 | 27,500 
29,268 | 42,187 | 63,805 


| 


| 358,666 
120,035 | Nil | Nil 


| 347,461. 


127,219 ‘ 
28,375 43,700 
100,437 


1955/56 | 1956/57 | 


(11 months) 


1957/58 


338,097 492,672 
Nil i Nil 
679,231 679,392 
Total for 


period 
1947/1958 


269,901 


145,453 
44,563 
79,885 


£317,110 | £269,901 £2,283,365 


172,032 
212,451 101,378 


£311,461 
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ARTHUR BALFOUR 
& COMPANY 


FACTORS AFFECTING TRADING 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Arthur Balfour & Co. Limited was held on 
June 23rd at Sheffield, The Right Honourable 
The Lord Riverdale of Sheffield (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


I have to report results less favourable 
this year than for the year 1956, but in doing 
so I consider these results to be not un- 
satisfactory and indeed better than might 
have been the case in an atmosphere of still 
rising costs, narrowing margins and tougher 
competition at home and overseas. 


All the manufacturing divisions worked at 
levels which were not markedly dissimilar 
from those of the previous year. 


Alloys, ever a serious factor, moved down- 
ward in price with no shortage of supply and 
in so doing had an adverse effect on the 
values of stock and work in progress. 


Subsidiary Companies’ results have fluc- 
tuated, but in total contributed less to the 
Group results. The profits of the Group at 
£349,621, before taxation but after exchange 
adjustments, compare with £526,853. ‘Taxa- 
tion absorbs £169,189. 


Export trade has tended to beccme more 
difficult. As an example, severe 1¢strictions 
on Indian imports were imposed for balance 
of payment reasons. I have no good news 
from South America, ‘and in North America 
and Canada recessions have commenced. The 
tendency to narr6éwer margins also applies to 
our Australian business. 


During the year, our financial and 
engineering resources have been concen- 
trated on a project to modernise and increase 
the capacity of our high frequency melting 
units and all the ancillary processes. By the 
end of 1958 we shall be operating a high 
frequency melting unit with the highest 
power per ton in the world, backed by 
modern handling techniques. It is our hope 
and belief that this will enable us to meet 
competition with increasing confidence. 


RENATIONALISATION 


I may be expected to refer to the possibility 
of renationalisation of the steel industry in 
certain eventualities. No unit of this Group 
of Companies was previously nationalised. 
It is difficult to see how, in the case of this 
Company and your stake in it, nationalisation 
could be of any benefit to our operations or 
the results of the Group, or in turn to the 
nation. Surely it is possible to hope that 
common sense and business judgment may 
be applied to this question and so avoid the 
risk of grave damage to the whole economy 
of the country that might follow political and 
doctrinaire proposals. 


On the present and future outlook I have 
never found it more difficult to forecast. In 
the early months of this year the plant has 
been operated at reasonable levels though 
deliveries have exceeded orders. Margins 
are if anything tighter. There are so many 
factors in world as well as domestic affairs 
which can affect us, many of them beyond 
our control, some of them likely to be adverse 
rather than favourable. It is difficult there- 
fore to be optimistic. It is our challenge to 
make the best and the most of the opportuni- 
ties and I have never been happier about the 
quality of our products and the service we 
can give. 


The report was adopted and a 


_The 1 total 
distribution of 8 per cent approved. 
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LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
of London Tin Corporation Limited will be 
held on July 15th at The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr J. Ivan Spens, OBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1958. 


ACCOUNTS 


The net profit for the year, after providing 
for taxation, was £644,768, which compares 
with £714,726 for the eleven months ended 
on March 31, 1957. 


The dividends totalling 30 per cent, less 
Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, already paid 
in respect of the year took £624,146 and left 
a balance for the year of £20,622 to be added 
to the carry forward which now stands at 
£310,212. 

Although the gross income from invest- 
ments was a little lower than for the previous 
period the important item in the Accounts is 
taxation which this year takes £686,000 (after 
allowing for £75,000 no longer required in 
respect of previous years) and compares with 
a total of £652,000 for the previous period. 
This increase is due in the main to the inci- 
dence of the Finance Act, 1957, whereby a 
part of our income from Overseas Trade 
Corporations had to bear the Profits Tax of 
which it was formerly relieved. The flat rate 
of Profits Tax proposed in the Finance Bill, 
1958, will mitigate this situation in the cur- 
rent year so far as the actual tax liability is 
concerned but the Bill still makes no provi- 
sion to restore relief from Profits Tax in 
respect of income from investments in Over- 
seas Trade Corporations. Shareholders were 
informed during the year-that the Finance 
Act, 1957, would adversely affect the distri- 
butable profits of this Corporation and that 
representations were being made to the Re- 
venue Authorities. The matter is now being 
taken up during the passage through Parlia- 
ment of the Finance Bill, 1958. 


CONTROL OF TIN EXPORTS 


Control of exports of tin from the six 
countries contributory to the International 
Tin Agreement was introduced by the Inter- 
national Tin Council with effect from Decem- 
ber 15, 1957, and has since been extended to 
September 30, 1958. Meantime, the Council 
will decide what measure of control beyond 
that date is necessary. 


Since December 15, 1957, the overall cut- 
back in production for export has been 
approximately at the rate of 40 per cent per 
annum based on the total production of the 
contributory countries for the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1957, but the actual rate 
applicable in each individual country varies. 


PRICE OF TIN 


The average London cash price of tin metal 
during the year under review was £743 per 
ton. The highest price reached was £782 per 
ton and the lowest £730 per ton which is the 
Buffer Stock floor price. The International 
Tin Council has authorised the Buffer Stock 
Manager to operate, should opportunity offer, 
within the middle price range of £780 to 
£830 per ton until September 30, 1958. This 
authority, however, is subject to review by 
the Council at its regular Meetings. 


MALAYA 


Malaya achieved independence at the end 
of August, 1957, and the sympathetic con- 


sideration and good will of Government pre- 
viously enjoyed by the tin mining industry 
continues under the new Constitution. 

At the close of the year under review there 
were 36 dredges in Malaya under the manage. 
ment of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited, 
Of these 27 were in operation, one was being 
reconstructed and eight were idle. The idle 
dredges included three closed down because 
of export control, two scheduled to be dis- 
mantled and sold, and one hitherto idle for 
security reasons which can be overhauled and 
recommissioned when convenient. The other 
two will be kept for the present in case any 
suitable shallow areas become available for 
them to work. Every opportunity of further 
prospecting continues to be taken as the 
security situation improves. 


The total output of tin concentrate from 
the mines managed by Anglo-Oriental 
(Malaya) Limited during the year under 
review was 13,740 tons which compares with 
16,346 tons in the previous twelve months, 
The greater part of this output was exported 
during the year but the balance was pro- 
duced for permitted stock after the incep- 
tion of export control in order to keep the 
dredges as far as possible in continuous 
production. 


THAILAND 


The output of tin concentrate from the 
mines under the management of Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya) Limited in Thailand during 
the year under review was 1,413 tons com- 
pared with 1,762 tons in the previous twelve 
months. This fall was due, in the main, to 
the low rate of quota allocated to dredges 
by the Thai authorities during the first quota 
period to March 31, 1958. 


BURMA 


The general conditions in Burma are 
unfavourable to mining although the security 
position has to some extent improved. The 
two small dredges which I reported last year 
to be on trial have since been brought into 
production but their output is small and 
probably it will not be possible to maintain 
them in continuous and economic operation. 


NIGERIA 


The mines under the management of 
A. O. Nigeria Limited produced 4,397 tons 
of tin concentrate and 576 tons of columbite 
which compares with 4,529 and 758 tons 
respectively for the previous twelve months. 
The mining of primary columbite having been 
suspended during the previous year because 
of the poor demand for the product, the out- 
put for the year under review arose entirely 
from the treatment of tin-bearing alluvial. 
This, together with the enforced cut-back in 
tin production, necessitated a considerable 
retrenchment of Staff which is much 
regretted. Prospecting and research, how- 
ever, are both being actively continued. 


DIRECTORS 


It is with deep regret we record the death 
of Mr Richmond Temple on March 13, 1958. 
He had devoted his energies to the affairs 
of this Corporation and of the tin mining 
industry for a long period of years and we 
remember him with esteem and with grati- 
tude for his work. 


Mr J. L. Farrington, who is Chairman 
and General Manager of A. O. Nigeria 
Limited, and is at present in Nigeria, was 
recently appointed to the Board. In accord- 
ance with the Articles of Association he 
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retires at the Annual General Meeting and 
offers himself for re-election. 


GENERAL 


During the year under review Lord Colyton 
accompanied me to Malaya and Nigeria 
where we were able to visit mines under our 
management and to have discussions with 
the Directors of our management Companies. 
The objects of major importance to the tin 
mining industry in both these spheres are, 
on the one hand, intensive prospecting to 
endeavour to find fresh ore reserves, and, on 
the other, research to improve the methods 
of mining and the processes to make possible 
the profitable exploitation of ore deposits 
which may be found at greater depth. The 
work is costly and much of it can prove 
abortive but it is imperative to provide for 
the future, and Governments can and should 
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assist by a liberal policy of alienation of land 
for mining. Our managements are alert to 
these important objectives and will continue 
to pursue them. I am pleased to record the 
impression we gained of the efficiency of 
our organisation in each of these countries 
and the loyalty and energy of Chinese, 
Malayan, Indian and African senior staff and 
employees. 


The prospects for the current year must 
be influenced by the price of tin and the 
rate of cut-back in production. If both these 
factors continue throughout the year at their 
present levels our income from our large 
portfolio of tin mining shares will certainly 
be much lower than last year. It is unfortu- 
nately impossible at this early stage to indi- 
cate to what extent the Corporation’s divi- 
dend for the year will eventually be affected 
although some reduction is probably in- 
evitable. 








LONSDALE INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


GROUP EARNINGS AGAIN INCREASED 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Lonsdale Investment Trust Limited will be 
held on July 15th in London. . 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr T. L. McC. Lonsdale, circulated 
with the Accounts: 


The Report and Accounts show that the 
Group’s earnings again increased. The gross 
income from the Trust’s general investments 
increased by £34,954 to £323,827, due partly 
to dividend increases and partly to additional 
funds employed as a result of the Debenture 
issue made in July, 1957. 


The same gross dividend as last year, 
£120,000, was received from Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale & Co. Limited, and after deduct- 
ing expenses, interest payable and taxation, 
the Net Profit of the Trust amounted to 
£206,639, compared with £193,208 in the 
previous year. 


The Board now recommend payment of 
a final dividend of 11 per cent, making, 
with the interim dividend of 4 per cent 
already paid, a total dividend of 15 per cent 
for the year against 14 per cent for the pre- 
vious year. The amount carried forward 
will then be increased by £42,322 and will 
amount to £298,341. Of the proposed total 
dividend of 15 per cent nearly 12} per cent 
was covered by the Trust’s revenue other 
than the dividend received from Robert Ben- 
son, Lonsdale & Co. Limited. 


In order to lessen the disparity between the 
interim and final dividend payments, the 
Board intend in the current year to increase 
the interim dividend from 4 per cent to 
5 per cent, but this must not be interpreted 
as signifying the likelihood of an increase in 
the total dividend. 


ROBERT BENSON, LONSDALE & CO. 
LIMITED 


As regards Robert Benson, Lonsdale & 
Co. Limw#ted, the consolidated profits after 
taxation amounted to £188,601, of which 
£90,601 was retained in that Company and 
its subsidiaries. This compares with £153,447 
and £84,447 respectively for the pre- 
vious year. The attached ten-year state- 
ment of earnings and reserves shows the 
cumulative effect of retentions on the reserves 
of the main subsidiary and of the Group. 


Reflecting the generally lower prices for 
equity shares in this country and the USA, 
the valuation of the Trust’s general invest- 
ments, though substantially above book 
value, shows some reduction in the apprecia- 





tion as compared with last year and this 
applies also to the valuation of the invest- 
ments held by Robert Benson, Lonsdale & 
Co. Limited. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 


This year a schedule of the classification 
of investments according to the nature of 
business has been attached, which is in more 
detail than the statement which was in pre- 
vious years included in the Directors’ 
Report ; from it you will see that the Trust’s 
industrial and commercial investments are 
well distributed with no great concentration 
in any particular field. You will also note 
that a considerable proportion of the Trust’s 
general investments in North America con- 
sists of holdings in Banks, Financial Institu- 
tions and Public Utilities, from which the 
income during the current year has continued 
to be very satisfactory in spite of the reces- 
sion there. 

The recent proposed change in the basis 
for charging Profits Tax and the removal of 
the contingent liability attaching to undistri- 
buted profits is a great improvement, 
although the new rate is high. The new 
method is simpler, more intelligible, and 
enables the problems of new financing to be 
approached with greater flexibility. Further, 
the reserves to be retained in a business can 
now be decided by a realistic appraisal of its 
probable requirements and not by reference 
to a criterion which is irrelevant to its 
efficiency. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


So far in the current year dividend reduc- 
tions, which have been mostly in dollar 
investments, have been more than offset by 
dividend increases on other holdings, mainly 
British. Indeed, in view of the recession in 
the USA, the major falls in commodity prices 
and the contraction in international trade 
and credit restrictions here, the recent results 
and performance of British companies have 
been heartening ; the testing time, however, 
may lie ahead of, rather than behind, us. 
Unless the rather sanguine expectations of a 
substantial upturn in industrial activity in 
the USA in the autumn are realised, it seems 
optimistic to expect the overall results and 
dividends of British companies to continue 
to be so favourable. 


With regard to Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
& Co. Limited, the activity which produced 
such satisfactory results last year has con- 
tinued since the year end and the Company is 
currently interested in, or has under con- 
sideration, a number of projects both at home 
and in various parts of the Commonwealth. 
However, the prevailing uncertainties both at 
home and abroad in the fields of politics and 
economics make it: difficult to forecast the 
results for the current year. 
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BRAZILIAN TRACTION, 
LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Laws of Canada) 


At the Annual Meeting held on June 24th 
in Toronto Mr Henry Borden, CMG, QC, 
presided. Dr R. L. Hearn, a former Chair- 
man of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, and Monsieur Pierre Ansiaux 


of Brussels, Belgium, a member of the 
Supreme Court of that country, were 
elected for the first time. All other 


Directors were re-elected. The President 
announced the appointment of Mr Mitchell 
W. Sharp, formerly Deputy Minister. of 
Trade and Commerce in the Canadian 
Government, as Vice-President of the 
Company. 


The shareholders confirmed the By-laws 
providing for the appointment of Honorary 
Directors, increasing the number of Direc- 
tors to twenty-two and renewing the authority 
for the payment of dividends in shares. In 
presenting the latter By-law to the meeting 
the President stated that confirmation will 
not necessarily mean that the Directors 
would act on the authority given by it. 


The President referred to the preferred 
rate of exchange which by the law of Brazil 
is applicable to certain transactions of public 
utilities and stated that recently the overall 
cost of the dollar for service of registered 
debt had been increased from 51.32 cruzeiros 
to 58.82 cruzeiros to the dollar while the 
payment of imported equipment considered 
essential for the economic development is 
now 70.00 cruzeiros to the dollar. Referring 
to the prospective financial picture for 1958, 
the President said that, in spite of higher 
cruzeiro earnings resulting primarily from 
increases in the amounts of electric energy 
and gas sold and expanded telephone facili- 
ties, there will inevitably be a further reduc- 
tion in the Company’s earnings in 1958 when 
expressed in dollars. 

The President went on to state that Brazil 
is very short of foreign exchange owing to 
decreased coffee exports and an increase in 
total imports, but stated that there were 
factors working to improve the overall 
exchange picture, including the establishment 
of local industries in Brazil, development of 
its petroleum resources and increases in 
certain exports other than coffee. 


The President referred to the effect of 
inflation in Brazil on the Company’s oper- 
ations in increased costs of constructiop, in 
steadily increasing wages, in increasing costs 
for all local material purchased and in the 
increased cost of foreign exchange. In 
addition he said in the electrical services the 
operating Companies are restricted by the 
provisions of the Brazilian Water Code which 
limits them to a ten per cent rate of return 
and, moreover, ten per cent on investment 
computed at historical cost in cruzeiros, and 
continuing he said, “The local investor 
nowadays in Brazil finds ten per cent a 
wholly unacceptable rate of return and in 
our case this ten per cent, by the application 
of the principle of historical cost, is reduced 
to something like five per cent of book 
value, which represents a still lower rate of 
return on present-day fair values.” The 
President added that “ In Brazil today short 
term Government loans yield up to ten per 
cent and equity stock demands a fifteen per 
cent dividend. It will be seen, therefore, how 
essential it is to have some new legislation 
in Brazil applicable to public utilities 


providing for an upward revision of the 
rate base and an increase in the allowable 
rate of return.” 

As to telephones, he said that, while the 
Water Code didnot apply to the Telephone 
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Service, the rate such service were 
inadequate and he elephone Companies 
would not really be successful in raising icoal 
money for much needed expansion until 
rates are very considerably raised to a point 
where they represent a reasonable rate of 
return on the fair value of the plant in 
service. 

The President reported on the appoint- 
ment of an Administrative Council in the 
Sio Paulo Light Company consisting of 
distinguished Brazilian citizens who will give 
advice and help in connection with the affairs 
of that subsidiary. The President stated that 
he should not like to leave the shareholders 
with the impression that the future is un- 
relievedly gloomy. “The immediate diffi- 
culties,” he said, “ that Brazil must overcome 
are formidable, but there are signs of future 
developments holding great promise.” He 
referred to the recent exchange of letters 
between the President of Brazil and the 
President of the United States and added that 
out of this exchange will come solutions for 
some of Brazil’s economic problems. 


In conclusion the President referred to the 
fantastic rate of growth in Brazil and said 
that the Company had no choice but to exert 
every effort to expand the essential services 
for which it is responsible in Brazil and 
thereby continue to make these services 
available to an ever increasing number of 
Brazilians. 


FORSTER’S GLASS CO. LTD 


HIGHER SALES 


for 


The Thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Forster’s Glass Company Limited will be 
held on July 16th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Colonel 
Sir Charles Ponsonby, Bart, TD, DL, on the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1958: 


The year’s profit of £121,209 compares 
favourably with that of last year, i.e., 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


EWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Finest Multiple posi- 
tion: Freehold Business Premises, 129 HIGH 
STREET, three floors, extensive shop, store and work- 
room accommodation. Frontage 28 ft. 8 in., depth 240 ft., 
site area 7,000 sq. ft., floor area 10,000 sq. ft. Vacant 
Possession. Auction Sale Newport, Wednesday, July 16th. 
Auctioneers: Way, Riddett & Co., Newport, I.W. 
HAIRMAN of Investment Group, able to introduce 
large scale permanent and semi-permanent funds. 
wishes to acquire an interest in a merchant or private 
bank or to make satisfactory arrangements. Write Box 


963. 
£1 000 Sterling becomes over £A1,400 in two years 
’ when invested in Apex Building Society, 
Melbourne, Australia. Write for booklet, Apex Building 
Society, Victoria House, Strand, W.C.2. 
ARKETS IN FRENCH CANADA.—A private con- 
sulting service available on conditions in the Province 
of Quebec. Sterling account if desired.—P.O. BOX 41, 
UPPER TOWN, QUEBEC, QUE., CANADA. 


ALL STREET ASSOCIATES offer for your con- 

venience their office facilities at 37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. Services include telephone and mail 
accommodations as well as distribution of subscribers’ 
printed mail.—For further information please address the 
above. 


OLIVIA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
CUBA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
ECUADOR, GUATEMALA, HAITI, 
HONDURAS, MEXICO, NICARAGUA, 
PANAMA, PERU, SALVADOR, 
VENEZUELA. 
Manufacturers and exporters desirous 
to expand business in the 15 Republics 


are invited to communicate with advertiser. 
First-han@ experience of countries and 
conditions, personal connections with leading 
importers, etc. 
Highest references 
Write Box 961. 
HE INSURANCE 
Specimen copy 2 
75 Carter Lane, 
INOCULARS. 
Exchange Ltd., 


in U.K. and abroad. 


RECORD = (monthly 
3d. 
London, E.C.4, 
Zeiss, Ross, 
66, Cheapside, 


Leitz. 
London, E.C.2 


IBERALS! (And others). Here is an issue on “which 
everyone accepts the liberal point of view. Duff 
Gordon’s El Cid is such a good sherry, it demands 
liberality. 
ARLING, Daddy furious | because you borrowed the 
autographed copy of “ Endymion” and his new 
National Benzole road maps. Please return maps at 
once.—JUDY. 


review) 
from The Tudor Press Ltd., 


City Sale & 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ISTITUTO MOBILIARE 
ITALIANO 


“IMI” 
Italian Finance Corporation, Rome, Italy 


The Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Istituto Mobiliare Italiano (IMI) was held 
in Rome on May. 20, 1958, under the chair- 
manship of Mr Stefano Siglienti. 


The Board of Directors in its Report 
described the Italian economic position as 
satisfactory and made a very detailed survey 
of the activities.of IMI for the fiscal year 
April, 1957-March, 1958. It stressed the 
great volume of IMI operations carried out 
during that period and the good results 
achieved. 


New applications received amounted to 
more than Lit.221.450 million, up to the 
same record level registered for the fiscal year 
1956-57. Credits granted reached the 
amount of Lit.92.038 million due to ordinary 
loans for Lit.86.439 million—a 3.7 per cent 
increase over the fiscal year 1956-57—and 
accounting for only Lit.5.599 million to the 
special loans made by means of Government 
funds and on the behalf of the European Coal 
and Steel Community. 


A very encouraging feature was the export 
credit operations of IMI, which deserved 
special mention. The 1957-58 figures (over 





£125,625, having regard to an_ increased 
provision for depreciation of £12,235, a pro- 
vision of £5,000 for obsolescence and an 
additional £8,743 for pension benefits. 

In my last report I told you that we had 
been reluctantly compelled to increase our 
selling prices on June 24, 1957, by approxi- 
mately 7} per cent. During the nige months 
of the year in which these higher prices have 
operated, costs have continued to rise. The 
result as far as profit and sales are concerned 
has therefore followed the same pattern as 
the previous year, the volume of sales being 
again slightly higher but the profit lower. 


In all the circumstances I consider this 


HE WEEK.” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 


a whole week's news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 

Invest in : 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR SEVEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 
For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 





HE COMMITTEE OF LONDON CLEARING 
BANKERS.—NOTICE is hereby given that the maxi- 
mum rate of interest allowed by the under-mentioned 
London Clearing Banks on deposits, which must be 
lodged for a minimum period of 7 days and be subject 
to a minimum notice of withdrawal of 7 days, will 
THREE per cent per annum until further notice. 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
COUTTS & CO. 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
THE COMMITTEE OF 
BANKERS. 
R. H. BARKSHIRE, 


10 Lombard Street. London, B.C.3. 
June 19, 1958. 


Secretary. 


be 


LONDON CLEARING 
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15.028 million lire) showed a rise of 49.7 per 
cent over the previous year. 


The Report also underlines the importiat 
measures the Authorities have assumed to 
support transactions on capital goods export:- 
tion and expresses the hope that oe 
already acquired by the export cred 
measures should not be impaired in the ima 
and that the Authorities would make further 
advances out of the funds provided for by 


the law and budget allocations. 


Outstanding loans at March 31, 1958, show 
a 5.3 per cent rise over the corresponding 
period of 1957 up to the material amount of 
642.758m. lire. Ordinary loans increase 
largely offset the reduction noted in the 
special loans transactions. 


New bonds issued during the fiscal year 
1957-58 amounted to Lit.63.927m., so that 
by March 31, 1958, the total of outstanding 
bonds reached the amount of Lit.326.008m. 
showing a net increase of Lit.41.933m. 


Reserve funds and net profits again 
showed a net increase and went up respec- 
tively from 25.722 to 30.269m. lire and from 
1.557m. lire to 1.647m. lire. As a result the 
General Assembly approved the resolution 
submitted by the Board of Directors for the 
distribution of a dividend of 8 per cent on 
the paid-up capital and a contribution of a 
sum of 1.168m. lire to the reserves, which 
have thus risen to Lit.31.437. 


result to be not unsatisfactory. It has been 
achieved in the face of intensified competi- 
tion in the expanding field of packaging, 
which includes containers made from plastics, 
metal and paper in addition to glass. We are 
confident that the glass bottle and jar will 
more than hold their own in this field. 


There is a possibility that the trade reces- 
sion or “levelling out” which the United 
States is undergoing may be reflected in this 
country. There is, however, no sign of this 
happening at the present time in the glass 
container industry, and demand for your 
company’s products is running at a higher 
level than last year, 










EDUCATIONAL 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Portsmouth 


FULL-TIME COURSE FOR THE _ B.Sc.(ECON.) 
DEGREE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Enrolments for this three-year Course can now be accepted 
for the Session 1958/59. Applications should be addressed 
to the Head of the Commerce Department. Entrance 
requirements are : 
G.C.E. passes in any five subjects, of which 
at least two must be at Advanced level. 
OR G.C.E. passes in any four subjects, of which 
at least three must be at Advanced level. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE _ 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARk 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION | 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


especially for 





RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 

at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 

will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 

date, no guarantee is given; and that white on black. 

reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may »¢ 
stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


1958 


MN have been retained to advise 
MSL on the appointment of a 


CHIEF 
ACCOUNTANT 


for one of the leading textile organisations in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. The Chief Accountant will 
be responsible to the Financial Comptroller for 
financial costing and management accounting and 
will control a department of about 190. 

Candidates between 35-45 must be qualified 
accountants, (preferably Chartered) and have at 
least five years’ experience of manufacturing 
industry as chief or assistant chief accountant. 


They should have first hand knowledge of 
standard costing and budgetary control. They 
must be prepared to learn Portuguese. 


Initial salary will depend on age and experience 
but will be about the equivalent of £4,000 to 
£5,000 in Brazilian currency. This is a permanent 
post in South America, but home leave of 4 
months will be granted every 4 years and 
passages for wife and children will be paid. 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. Please 
send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference S.934, to D. M. Sidney. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


‘ECONOMIST 


Male graduate in Economics or Statistics required as 
the senior assistant in a new department of an old 
established international food manufacturing company 
with headquarters in London. The person appointed will 
be expected, after collation and analysis of relevant 
material, to make market appraisals for many products 
both in the United Kingdom and overseas. Age limits 
25-33 years. Previous experience in this type of work 
and a knowledge of French are desirable. The salary 
and the prospects are good and a Pension Scheme is in 
operation. Applications giving details of age, academic 
qualifications, experience and any special research interests 
should be sent to the Secretary, Liebig’s Extract of Meat 
Company, Ltd., Thames House, Queen Street Place, E.C.4, 


SOUTH AFRICAN SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION EXPERIMENT STATION 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the post of 
DIRECTOR OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


SUGAR ASSOCIATION EXPERIMENT 
STATION 

at Mount Edgecombe, Natal, 14 miles from 
Durban 


Applications must give full details of University 
degrees and other qualifications held and of posts 
occupied. They should, if possible, be accom- 
panied by certified copies of at least two testi- 
monials. Applicants should have general scientific 
experience, rather than specialised experience, 
with administrative ability and some administrative 
experience in research institutions. They should 
be between the ages of 35 and 45. 

The duties involved will cover the general 
administration of the South African Sugar 
Association’s Experiment Station at Mount 
Edgecombe, Natal, and its branches, including 
staff control and‘ the direction and supervision 
of research programmes. Research covers all 
aspects of sugar cane agriculture only; sugar 
milling research is dealt with by a_ separate 
institute. 

The salary for 
in accordance 
successful 
£3,000 


the post 
with the 


will be determined 
qualifications of the 
applicant, but will be not less than 
; per annum. The post carries pension 
rights, a free house and free medical benefits. 
The successful applicant, if at present serving 
outside South Africa, will be offered a_ free 
Passage to South Africa and. if he is a married 
man, his family’s passage will be refunded after 
he has been confirmed in the appointment. 
Applications should be addressed to The 
Chairman, S.A.S.A. Experiment Station Com- 
mittee, P.O. Mount Edgecombe. Natal, South 
Africa, from whom any further information 
about the post can be obtained. 
The closing date for applications 


is 3ist 
August, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER — 


Applications are invited from graduates for the post 
of ASSISTANT CATALOGUER in the University 
Library... Library experience is desirable but not essential. 
A degree in Economics. Politics or some other branch 
of social study would be an additional qualification. 
Salary scale £700-£850 
































ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
USA 


Assurance Society of the 
openings at its Home Office in New 
York for men interested in an actuarial career in the 
United States. Candidates should be up to about age 
30 and have passed some or all of the examinations of 
the Institute of Actuaries, or of the Faculty of Actuaries. 
Those interested should write to Mr. Harry Walker, 
Second Vice President and Associate Actuary of the 
Equitable, at 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New 
York, U.S.A., stating their qualifications, including age, 
education and experience. Interviews with Equitable 
representatives will be arranged in Edinburgh on July 21 
and in London on July 22nd and 23rd. 
HE FOREIGN OFFICE wishes to appoint a 
for discussions on British policy and 
relations with leaders of European public 
Wilton Park, Steyning, Sussex. 
German desirable. Degree in History, Economics or other 
Social Sciences also required. The post is unestablished. 
Accommodation. Salary £1,140 x £30-£1.170 x £35-£1,310 
x £40.-£1,430. APPLICATIONS BY SEPTEMBER 15th, 
to Ministry of Labour and National Service, Professional 
and Executive Register (Reference P.E.1325), Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Only those 
selected for interview will be informed. 
N ASSISTANT FOR THE INVESTMENT MANA- 
GER is required by a substantial Insurance Company 


The Equitable Life 
States has several 


United 


TUTOR 
international 
opinion at 
Bilingual French essential, 


in the Midlands. Age range 26-30. Commencing salary 
not less than £850 per annum with non-contributory 
pension scheme. Replies, which will be treated as con- 


fidential, stating age, experience etc., to Box 962. 


SALES AND SALES MANAGEMENT 


An OPPORTUNITY which offers more scope and 
potential than the one offered now by a 
— COMPANY would be difficult to 
find. 

Several able men of ambition are sought to be 
trained in the North of England for future 
SALES MANAGEMENT positions. 

Our training methods are renowned for both 
their thoroughness and _ success. We have a 
remarkable history of expansion which is still 
continuing. Our business is in the Grocery and 
Allied Trades and we are leaders in our field. 
Conditions of work are comparable with the 
best. We offer a career with a future, all 
promotion being from within our own organisation. 
If you are 21-33 physically fit, mentally agile, 
well educated and believe in your own ability— 
and can quickly prove your worth—please reply, 
stating preference for interview at Nottingham, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow or London, to 
Box 964. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


APPOINTMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


Applications are invited for this newly established post. 
The Executive Secretary will be responsible for the general 
administration of the work of the Association and 
particularly for the carrying out of its policy, which 
— high level negotiation and some public relations 
work. 

Salary within the range £1,750 to £2.500 according to 
qualifications and experience, plus children’s allowance 
and superannuation. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Honorary 
General Sccretary, A.U.T., Laurie House, 21, Dawson 
Place. London, W.2., to whom applications (8 copies) 
should be sent before 24th July, 1958. 


HE Pig Industry Development Authority require a 
Statistical officer to provide the Authority with appre- 
ciations of the statistics of pig production, processing 
and marketing and to assist in the examination of the 
economic aspects of the industry. The officer will be 
ex officio secretary to the Authority’s Distribution, 
Marketing and Economics Committee. 

Candidates should have a good background knowledge 
of agricultural economics and hold a degree or profes- 
sional qualification preferably in economics with statistics 
or in statistics. 

The appointment will be on the scale £1,475-£2,000 and 
will be subject to the provisions of a contributory pension 
scheme. The initial salary will be fixed according to 
age and experience. 

There is no form of application. 
be submitted to the Chief Officer, Pig Industry Develop- 
ment Authority, 30, Chester Terrace. London, N.W.1. 
not later than Wednesday, 9th July, 1958. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


QUARRY BANK HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Headmaster: W. E. Pobjoy, M.A. 
REQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER, 1958. 
Graduate Master to teach Economics 
level, with some History. Graded Post 
for suitably qualified applicant. 
would be considered. 


Applications should 


A temporary appointment 

















to Scholarship 
£125 available 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING 
BOARD 


AND OPERATIONS 
STATISTICIAN 


COMMERCIAL 
ASSISTANT 


DEPARTMENT 


required in the 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERING and STATISTICS 
SECTION at BANKSIDE HOUSE HEADQUARTERS, 
London, S.E.1. Candidates should hold a University 
Degree in statistics or mathematics, or should have 
wide experience of the application of the theory of the 
most advanced tchniques of mathematical statistics. XN 
background of engineering experience is also desirable. 
The successful candidate will be required to work in a 
Sub-Section dealing mainly with research investigations 
of a mathematical or statistical nature into problems 
arising out of the operation of conventional and nuclear 
power stations, the duties including the development of 
methods of analysis, assessing the implication of the 
results, and presenting them in the form of reports. He 
will be required to develop computational procedures, 
and will have opportunities to develop the use of an 
electronic computer in the work of the Section. Salary 
will be within the scale, £1,105 to £1,315 per annum. 
Applications, stating age, present position and salary, 
and giving full details of experience, should _ be 
forwarded to S. S. Scott, Chief Personnel Officer, 
24/30, Holborn, London, _E.C.1, by lith July. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Confidential ” Ref. T/178. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE © 
UNIT LIMITED 


will be making a number of appointments to its research 
Staff to assist in meeting the increasing demand for the 
Unit’s services in the fields of economic and market 
research. Candidates for these posts must have very good 
academic qualifications and experience of work in indus- 
trial, commercial or financial companies or organisations, 
or of work on the economics of agriculture.—Applications 
should be accompanied by full particulars of age, academic 
and other qualifications, including knowledge of foreign 
languages, experience since leaving university, and present 
salary, and should be sent to reach “ Research,” 22 Ryder 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, not later than July 28. 


GRADUATE APPRENTICESHIPS 
AND MANAGEMENT TRAINEESHIPS 


GLACIER METAL COMPANY LIMITED 


This Company, the largest manufacturer of Plain 
Bearings in Europe, announces four vacancies in each 
of the following courses for the current year :— 


GRADUATE APPRENTICESHIPS 


This course has two objectives: 


(il) A_ practical training in engineering during 
which the Graduate “learns his tools ”’, has 
actual experience of setting and operating 
machines, operates production procedures, 
and covers all kinds of engineering and the 


principles of workshop practice. Modern 
activity methods of teaching are used i.e., 
to the maximum extent possible Graduates 
carry out the operations they are learning. 
(2) Theoretical training in industrial organisa- 
tion, within a syllabus based on research 


work carried out by the Company. 


The course is based on London and normally 
lasts two years, although Graduates making good 
progress can expect to finish before this time. 


Selection takes into account both academic level 
and all-round personal qualities. 
Salary from £550 to £800 p.a. according to 


qualifications, age and experience. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEESHIPS 


The object of this course is specifically to pro- 
vide recruits for eventually filling senior posts 
in the Company. It covers some two years of 
general training, of which a part is spent abroad. 
As well as formal training events, the course 
consists of a number of periods during which 


Trainees carry out actual jobs of work in the 
main areas of Company activity. Each period 
is centred around a project during which the 


trainee is expected to study 
aspect of the job in hand. 
cussions are held with 


some particular 
Regular career dis- 
Trainees. 


Entrants should have a University degree and 
should have completed a recognised apprentice- 


ship. 

Selection will be based on both an academic 
record and personal qualities. 

Salary varies from £650 to £900 p.a., according 

to qualifications, age and experience. 
Applications from young men who wish to be con- 


sidered for one of 


these appointments 
to the 


should be sent 
Personnel Director, (Reference G/T). 
GLACIER METAL CO., 
Ealing Road, Alperton, 
Wembley. Middlesex. 


E 00 ) per annum with membership of Application form (s.a.e.) from H. S. Magnay, M.A., 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications | Director of Education, Education Offices, 14 Sir Thomas ™ 
Sout be sent. not later than July 5, 1958, to the | Street, Liverpool, 1. ALLUP POLL: Male Research Assistant required. 
nn egal Ml University, Manchester. 13, from whom ’ THOMAS ALKER, Write in own handwriting giving qualifications, 
a ier particulars and forms of application may be | TOWN CLERK AND CLERK TO THE LOCAL | experience, etc. Excellent prospects. 59 Brook Street, 
uined. (J.5241) EDUCATION AUTHORITY. London. W.1. 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
i : Airmail | Air Freight \\ Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
SS OES sell... OS Se = Hongkong......  — £8 15s. |] Nigeria........ £9 Os. | £6 10s. 
either by irect second-class airmail or in Canada ........ _ $25 a scceee OF @& £7 10s. PO cawense £9 Os. _ 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia. .... .« && — Philippines ..... £10 6s. — 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- Ceylon......... £9 Os. oan Iran, Iraq..... « = ee _— Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. _ 
variably more expensive but usually quicker China.......... £10 6s. — fered cw ccccccce OF 1S, - : A acccesa £9 Os. £7 10s. 
b be 24/48 h Where only o East Africa ..... £9 Os. £7 10s. DOE saccscccscs Oe OS _ S. America ..... £9 Os. —_ 
y avout — —— mon £7 15: £6 10s. d 
service is shown this is because the alter- uw... £6 = a oo. geen oa 5 = Sr — cceccccee OF Ue oS 
native is either not available or mot Ghana......... £9 Os. | £610s. || Malaya......... £9 Os. - eee. dy or £9 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. _ New Zealand... £10 6s. — West Indies.... £9 Os. ~ 
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International Panorama of Progress 


RON 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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New caravans in old settings 


Ancient and modern transportation, 
traveling along the same road, present a 
vivid and, at the same time, curiously ap- 
propriate contrast ¥% This meeting of the 
past and present symbolizes the rapid 
advance in many parts of the world from 
slow, laborious methods of hauling goods 
and equipment to swift, up-to-date means 
of transport yx Power once supplied by 
beasts of burden is steadily being 
supplanted by the more efficient power 


of petroleum + Caltex quality fuels, oils 
and lubricants keep cars, trucks and trac- 
tors operating smoothly, speeding pro- 
duction, transportation, distribution — 
and bringing to the peoples of many na- 
tions a new prosperity, a new era of 
comfort and convenience vx Caltex is pats 


_ ticipating in the present and planning fot 


the future in over 70 countries—partnet 
in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 








